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PKEFACE. 



Of the many illustrious thinkers whom the schools of France 
have contributed to the intellectual philosophy of our age, 
Victor Cousin, the most accomplished, assigns to Maine de 
Biran the rank of the most original. 

In the successive developments of his own mind Maine de 
Biran may, indeed, be said to represent the change that has 
been silently at work throughout the general mind of Europe 
since the close of the last century. He begins his career of 
philosopher with blind faith in Gondillac and Materialism. 
As an intellect severely conscientious in the pursuit of truth, 
expands amidst the perplexities it revolves, phenomena which 
cannot be accounted for by CondiUac's sensuous theories open 
to his eye. To the first rudimentary life of man, the animal 
life, " characterized by impressions, lEippetites, movements, or- 
ganic in their origin and ruled by. the Law of Necessity," * 
he is compelled to add " the second or human life, £rom which 
Free-will and Self-consciousness emerge." He thus arrives 
at the union of mind and mattery, but still a something is 
wanted — some key to the marvets which neither of these con- 
ditions of vital being suffices to explain. And at last the 
grand self-completing Thinker attains to the Third Life of 
Man in Man's Soul. 

** There are not," says this philosopher, towards the close 
of his last and loftiest work — " There are not only two prin- 
ciples opposed to each other in Man, there are three. For there 
are, in him, three lives and three orders of fecxxi\»\e^. ^X!>CisyQi^ 

* (Eavrea inSditea de Maine de Biran, vol. i. Seo IribtodjQ^J^oTu 
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all should be in accord and in harmony between the sensitive 
and the active faculties which constitute Man, there would 
still be a nature superior, a third life which would not be satis- 
fied ; which would make felt (ferait sentir) the truth that there 
is another happiness, another wisdom, another perfection, at 
once above the greatest human happiness, above the highest 
wisdom, or intellectual and moral perfection of which the human 
being is susceptible." * 

Now, as Philosophy and Romance both take their origin in 
the Principle of Wonder, so in the Strange Story submitted to 
the Public, it will be seen that Romance, through the freest 
exercise of its wildest vagaries, conducts its bewildered hero 
towards the same goal to which Philosophy leads its luminous 
Student, through far grander portents of Nature, far higher 
visions of Supernatural Power, than Fable can yield to Fancy. 
That goal is defined in these noble words : " The relations 
{rajpjports) which exist between the elements and the products 
of the three lives of Man are the subjects of meditation, the 
fairest and finest, but also the most difficult. The Stoic Philo- 
sophy shows us all which can be most elevated in active life ; 
but it makes abstraction of the animal nature, and absolutely 
fails to recognise all which belongs to the life of the spirit. 
Its practical morality is beyond the forces of humanity. 
Christianity alone embraces the whole Man. It dissimulates 
none of the sides of his nature, and avails itself of his miseries 
and his weakness in order to conduct him to his end in 
showing him all the want that he has of a succour more 
exalted." f 

In the passages thus quoted, I imply one of the objects for 
which this tale has been written ; and I cite them, with a wish 
to acknowledge one of those priceless obligations which writings 
the lightest and most fantastic often incur to reasoners the 
most serious and profound. 

But I here construct a romance which should have, as a 
romance, some interest for the general reader. I do not 
elaborate a treatise submitted to the logic of sages. And it 
is only when " in fairy fiction drest " that Romance gives ad- 
mission to " truths severe." 



* CEuvrea inSditea de Maine de Biran, vol. iii. p. 546 (Anthropologie). 
i'JMd,p.d24, 



PBEPACE. V 

I ventore to asstune tHat none will question mj privilege 
to avail myself of the marvellons agencies which have ever 
been at the legitimate command of the fabulist. 

To the highest form of romantic narrative, the Epic, critics, 
indeed, have declared that a supernatural machinery is in- 
dispensable. That the Drama has availed itself of the same 
licence as the Epic, it would be unnecessary to say to the 
countrymen of Shakespeare, or to the generation that is yet 
studying the enigmas of Goethe's Faust. Prose Eomance has 
immemorially asserted, no less than the Epic or the Drama, 
its heritage in the Eealm of the Marvellous. The interest 
which attaches to the supernatural is sought in the earliest 
Prose Eomance which modem times take from the ancient, 
and which, perhaps, had its origin in the lost Novels of 
Miletus ;* and the right to invoke such interest has, ever since, 
been maintained by Eomance through all varieties of form and 
&ncy — from the majestic epopee of T^^maque to the graceful 
phantasies of Undine, or the mighty mockeries of Gulliver's 
Travels, down to such comparatively commonplace elements 
of wonder as yet preserve from oblivion the Castle of Otranto 
and the Old English Baron. 

Now, to my mind, the true reason why a supernatural 
agency is indispensable to the conception of the Epic, is that 
the Epic is the highest and the completest form in which Art 
can express either Man or Nature, and that without some 
gleams of the supernatural, Man is not man, nor Nature, 
nature. 

It is said, by a writer to whom an eminent philosophical 
critic justly applies the epithets of " pious and profound : " f — 
" Is it unreasonable to confess that we believe in God, not by 
reason of the Nature which conceals Him, but by reason of the 
Supernatural in Man which alone reveals and proves Him to 
exist? * * * Man reveals God: for Man, by his in- 
telligence, rises above Nature : and in virtue of this intelligence 
is conscious of himself as a power not only independent of, but 
opposed to. Nature, and capable of resisting, conquering, and 
controlling her." J 

If the meaning involved in the argument of which I have 

* The Grolden Ass of ApoieiiUL 

t Sir WjJJiam Hamilton, Lectures on MetapbCTsicB, ^. i^. 
J^ JM!obJ^ Fan dm OdttlicJim Dmgtn ; T^erlfce, p. m.^. 
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here znade bat scanty extracts be carefully studied, I think 
that we shall find deeper reasons than the critics who dictated 
canons of taste to the last century discovered — why the super- 
natural is indispensable to the Epic, and why it is allowable 
to all works of imagination, in which Art looks on I^ature with 
Man's inner sense of a son^ething beyond and above her. 

But the Writer who, whether in verse or prose, would avail 
himself of such SQurces of pity or terror as flow from the 
Marvellous^ can only attain his object in proportion as the 
wonders he narrates are of a kind to excite the curiosity of the 
age he addresses. 

In the brains of our time, the faculty of Ganisation is very 
markedly developed. People, nowadays, do not delight in the 
Marvellous according to the old childlike spirit. They say in 
one breath "Very extraordinary ! " and in the next breath, ask, 
" How do you account for it P " If the Author of this work 
has presumed to borrow ftam science some elements of interest 
for Bomance, he ventures to hope that no thoughtful reader — 
and certainly no true son of science — will be disposed to 
reproach him. In fact, such illustrations from the masters of 
Thought were essential to the completion of the purpose which 
pervades the work. 

That purpose, I trust, will develop itself in proportion as the 
story approaches the close ; and whatever may appear violent 
or melodramatic in the catastrophe, will perhaps be found, by a 
reader capable of perceiving the various symbolical meanings 
conveyed m the 2ry. esfential to the 4d in which th<le 
meanings converge, and towards which the incidents that give 
them the character and interest of fiction have been planned 
and directed from the commencement. 

Of course^ according to the most obvious principles of art, 
the narrator of a fiction must be as thoroughly in earnest as if 
he were the narrator of facts. One could not tell the most 
extravagant faiiy-tale so as to rouse and sustain the attention 
of the most infantine listener, if the tale were told as if the 
tale-teller did not believe in it. But when the reader lays down 
this Strange Story, perhaps he will detect, through all the haze 
of Bomance» the outUjues of these images suggested to his 
reason : Firstly, the image of sensuous, soulless Nature, such 
as the MatermUst bad conceived it. Secondly, the image of 

ihteiieeif, okrtbuMff f^ptimimg aU iti in^wM isom V^^^^'^^bi 
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in the spiritual essence and destiny of man, and incurring all 
kinds of perplexity and resorting to all kinds of visionary 
speculation before it settles at last into the simple faith which 
unites the philosopher and the infant. And, Thirdly, the image 
of the erring but pure-thoughted visionary, seeking overmuch 
on this earth to separate soul from mind, tUl innocence itself is 
led astray by a phantom, and reason is lost in the space 
between earth and the stars. Whether in these pictures there 
be any truth worth the implying, every reader must judge for 
himself; and if he doubt or deny that there be any such t]*uth, 
still, in that process of thought which the doubt or denial 
enforces, he may chance on a truth which it pleases himself to 
discover. 

" Most of the Fables of ^sop " — thus says Montaigne in 
his charming essay " Of Books "* — " have several senses and 
meanings, of which the Mythologists choose some one that 
tallies with the fable. But for the most part 'tis only what 
presents itself at the first view, and is superficial ; there being 
others more lively, essential, and internal into which they have 
not been able to penetrate; and" — adds Montaigne — "the case 
is the very same with me." 

♦ Translation 1776, vol. iL p. 103. 
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CHAPTER I. 

!i the year 18— I settled as a physician at one of tlic wealthiest 
f oar great English towns, which I will designate by the initial 

I .^ I was yet yonng, but I had acquired some reputation by a 

rofessional work, which is, I believe, still amongst the received 
athorities on the subject of which it treats. I had studied at 
Sdinburgh and at Paris, and had borne away from both those 
lostrious schools of medicine whatever guarantees for future dis- 
inction the praise of professors ma^ concede to the ambition of 
Indents. On becoming a member ot the College of Physicians, I 
lade a tour of the principal cities of Europe, taking letters of intro- 
action to eminent medical men ; and gathering from many theories 
nd modes of treatment, hints to enlarge the foundations of nn- 
rejudiced and comprehensive practice. I had resolved to ^j. my 
Itimate residence in London. JBut before this prenftratory tour was 
ompleted, my resolve was changed b^r one of tnose unexpected 
vents which determine the fate man in vain would work out for 
limself. In passing through the Tyrol, on my way into the north 
f Italy, I found in a small mn, remote from medical attendance, an 
English traveller, seized with acute inflammation of the lungs, and in 
. state of imminent danger. I devoted myself to him night and day ; 
nd, perhaps, more through careful nursmg than active remedies. I 
lad the happiness to effect his complete recovery. The traveller 
proved to be Julius Faber, a physician of great distinction, contented 

reside, where he was bom, in the provincial city of L ^ but 

rhose reputation as a profound and original pathologist was widely 
pread ; and whose writings had formed no unimportant part of my 
pecial studies. It was during a short holiday excursion, from which 
le was about to return with renovated vigour, that he had been thus 
tricken down. The patient so accidentally met with, became the 
oanderof my professional fortunes. He conceived a 'srotm^XXaj^- 
aent for me ; perhaps the more affectionate because \ie ^a& a ^^^- 
ess bachelor, imd the nephew who would succeed. \q \^ '^^»J&3ol 
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evinced no desire to succeed to the toils by which the wealth had 
been acquired. Thus, bavins an heir for the one, he had lon^ looked 
about for an heir to the other, and now resolved on finding that 
heir in me. So when we parted. Dr. Faber made me promise to 
correspond with him regularly, and it was not long before he dis- 
closed by letter the plans he had formed in my favour. He said 
that he was growing old ; his practice was beyond his strength ; he 
needed a partner; he was not disposed to put up to sale the health 
of patients whom he had learned to regard as his children; money 
was no obiect to him, but it was an object close at his heart that the 
humanity ne had served^ and the reputation he bad aoquired, should 
suffer no loss in his choice of a successor. In fine, he proposed that 

1 should at once come to L as his partner, with the view of 

succeeding to liis entire practice at the end of two years, when it was 
his intention to retire. 

The opening into fortune thus afforded to me was one that rarely 
presents itself to a young man entering upon an overcrowded pro- 
fession. And to an aspirant less allured oy the desire of fortune 
tliau the hope of distinction, the fame of the physician who thus 
generously offered to me the inestimable benefits of his long eX: 
perience and his cordial introduction, was in itself an assurance 
that a metropolitan practice is not essential to a national renown. 

I went, then, to L , and before the two years of my partnership 

had expired, my success justified my kind friend's selection, and nr 
more than realized my own expectations. I was fortunate in effect- 
ing some notable cures in the earliest cases submitted to me. and it 
is everything in the career of a physician when gOQd luck wins 
betimes for him that confidence which patients rarely accord except 
to lengthened experience. To the rapid facility with which my way 
was made, some circumstances apart from professional skill probably 
contributed. I was saved from the suspicion of a medical adventurer 
by the accidents of birth and fortune. I belonged to an ancient 
family (a branch of the once powerful border clan of the Fenwicks) 
that had for many generations held a fair estate in the neighbonrhood 
of Windermere. As an only son I had succeeded to that estate o& 
attaining mv majoritv, and had sold it to pay off the debts which had 
been made by my father, who had the costly tastes of an antiquary and 
collector. The residue on the sale insured me a modest independence, 
apart from the profits of a profession ; and as I had not been legally 
bound to defray my father's debts, so I obtained that character for 
disinterestedness and integrity which always in England tends to 
propitiate the public to the successes achieved by industry or talent, 
rerhaps, too, any professional ability I might possess was the more 
readily conceded, because I had cultivated with assiduity the sdenoee 
and the scholarship which are collaterally connected with the study 
of medicine. Thus, in a word, I established a sodsd position which 
came in aid of my professional repute, and silenced much of that 
envv which usually embitters and sometimes impedes success. 

Dr. Faber retired at the end of the two years agreed upon. He 

went abr(»d ; and being, though advanced m years, of a frame still 

zvbttst, and babitB of mind stul inquixm^ ^^"^ eaiger, he oommenccd 
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I lengthened course of foreign travel, during \7hich our corre- 
ipondence, at first frequent^ gradually languished; and finally died 
Lway. 

I succeeded at once to the larger part of the practice which 
;he labours of thirty years had secured to ray predecessor. My 
jhief rival was a Dr. Lloyd, a benevolent, fervid man .not with- 
)ut genius— if genius be present where judgment is absent; not 
rithout science — ^if that may be science which fails in precision. 
3ne of those clever desultory men who, in adopting a profession, 
io not give up to it the whole force and heat of their minds. 
\fen of that kind habitually accent a mechanical routine, because in 
be exercise of their ostensible calling their imaginative faculties are 
Irawn away to pursuits more allunng. Therefore, in their proper 
rocation they are seldom bold or inventive — out of it they are sonie- 
imes both to excess. And when they do take up a novelty in their 
)wn profession they cherish it with an obstinate tenacity, and an 
extravagant passion, unknown to those quiet philosophers who take 
ip novelties every day, examine them with the sobriety of practised 
jyes, to lay down altogether, modify in part, or accept in whole, 
iccording as inductive experiment supports or destroys conjecture. 

Dr. Lloyd had been esteemed a learned naturalist long before he 
vas admitted to be a tolerable physician. Amidst the privations of 
lis youth he had contrived to form, and with each succeeding year he 
lad perseveringly increased, a zoological collection of creatures, not 
dive, but, happily for the beholder, stuffed or embalmed. ITrom 
vhat I have said, it will be truly inferred that Br. Lloyd's earlier 
career as a physician had not been brilliant ; but of late years he had 
gradually rather aged, than worked himself, into that professional 
luthorityand station, which time confers on a thoroughly respectable 
nan, whom no one is disposed to envy^ and all are disposed to like. 

Now in L there were two distinct social circles. That of the 

vealth^ merchants and traders, and that of a few privileged families 
nhabiting a part of the town aloof from the marts of commerce, and 
adled the Abbey Hill. These superb Areopagites exercised over the 

vives and daughters of the infenor citizens to whom all of L , 

nLcept the Abbey Hill, owed its prosperity, the same kind of myste- 
ious influence which the fine ladies of May Fair and Belgravia are 
•eported to hold over the female denizens of Bloomsbury and Mary- 
ebon e. 

Abbey Hill was not opulent ; but it was powerful by a concentra- 
;ion of its resources in all matters of patronage. Abbey Hill had its 
)wn milliner and its own draper, its own confectioner, butcher, baker, 
tnd tea-dealer ; and the patronage of Abbey Hill was like the patron- 
ige of royalty, less lucrative in itself than as a solemn certificate of 
^eral merit. The shops on which Abbey Hill conferred its custom 
rere certainly not the cheapest, possibly not the best. But they 
rere undeniably the most imposing. The proprietors were deeo- 
ously pompous — the shopmen superciliously polite. They could 
lot be more so if they had belonged to the State, and Vie-ersv ^^^ 
yr a public which they beneficed and despised. T\ie \sjdL\fc^ 0I V«^ 
fown (as the city subjacent to the HiU had been staled ttoxft. ^ dsAfe 

jb2 
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remote in the feudal ages) entered those shops witli a certain awe, 
and left them with a certain pride. There they liad learnt what the 
Hill approved. There they had bought what the Hill had purchased. 
It is much in this life to be quite sure that we are in the right, what- 
ever that conviction may cost us. Abbey Hill had been in the 
habit of appointing, amongst other objects of patronage, its own 
physician. But that habit had fallen into disuse during the latter 
years of my i)redecessor's practice. His superiority over all other 
medical men in the town had become so incontestible, that^ though 
he was emphatically the doctor of Low Town, the head of its hospi- 
tals and intirmaries, and by birth related to its principal traders, still 
as Abbey Hill was occasionally subject to the physical infirmities of 
meaner mortals, so on those occasions it deemed it best not to puali 
the point of honour to the wanton sacrifice of life. Since Low Town 
possessed one of the most famous physicians in England. Abbey Hill 
magnanimously resolved not to crush him by a rival. Abbey Hill let 
him feel its pulse. 

When my predecessor retired, I had presumptuously expected that 
the Hill would have continued to suspend its normal nght to a special 
physician, and shown to me the same generous favour it had shown 
to him, who had declared me worthy to succeed to his honours. I had 
the more excuse for this presumption because the Hill had already 
allowed me to visit a fair proportion of its invalids, had said some 
very f^acious things to me about the ^reat respectability of the 
Tenwick family, and sent me some invitations to dinner, and a great 
many invitations to tea. 

But my self-conceit received a notable check. Abbey Hill declared 
that the time had come to reassert its dormant privilege— it must 
have a doctor of its own choosing — ^a doctor who might, indeed, be 
permitted to visit Low Town from motives of humanity or gain, but 
who must emphatically assert his special allegiance to Abbey Hill by 
fixing his home on that venerable promontory. Miss Brabazon, a 
spinster of uncertain a^e, but undoubted pedigree, with small for- 
tune, but high nose, which she would pleasantly observe was a proof 
of her descent from Humphrey Duke of Gloucester (with whom, 
indeed, I have no doubt, in spite of chronology, that she very often 
dined), was commissioned to inquire of me diplomatically, and 
without committing Abbey Hill too much by the overture, whether 
1 would take a large and antiquated mansion, in which abbots were 
said to have lived many centuries ago, and which was still popularly 
styled Abbots' House, situated on the verge of the Hill, as in thai 
case the " Hill " would think of me. 

" It is a large house for a single man, I allow," said Miss Brabazon, 
candidly ; and then added, with a sidelong glance of alarming sweet^ 
ness, " But when Dr. Penwick has taken his true position (so old 
a family !) amongst us, he need not long remain single, unless lie 
prefer it." 

I replied, with more asperity than the occasion called for, that I 
had no thought of changing my residence at present. And if the 
Hill wanted me, the Hill must send for me. 

Two days afterwards Dr. Lloyd took Abbots' House, ani in less 
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than a week was proclaimed medical adviser to tlie Hill. The election 
had been decided oy the fat of a great lady, wbo reigned supreme on 
the sacred eminence, under the name and title of Mrs. Colonel 
Poyntz. 

" Dr. Pen wick," said this lady, "is a clever young man and a 
gentleman, but he rives himself airs—the Hill does not allow any 
airs but its own. Besides, he is a new comer : resistance to new 
comers, and, indeed, to all things new, except caps and novels, is one 
of the bonds that keep old established societies together. Accord- 
ingly, it is by my advice that Dr. Lloyd has taken "Abbols* House : 
the rent would be too high for his means if the Hill did not feci 
bound in honour to justify the trust he has placed in its patronage. 
I told him that all my friends, when they were in want of a doctor, 
would send for him ; those who are my friends will do so. ArVhat the 
Hill does, plenty of common people down there will do also :— so that 
question is settled ! " And it was settled. 

^ Dr. Lloyd, thus taken b;r the hand, soon extended the ran^e of his 
visits beyond the Hill, which was not precisely a mountain ot gold to 
doctors, and shared with myself, though in a comparatively small 
degree, the much more lucrative practice of Low Town. 

I had no cause to grudge his success, nor did 1. Eat to my theories 
of medicine his diagnosis was shallow, and his prescriptions obsolete. 
"When we were summoned to a joint consultation, our views as to tlie 
proper course of treatment seldom agreed. Doubtless he thouglit I 
ought to have deferred to his seniority in years ; but I held the doc- 
trine which youth deems a trutli and age a paradox, namely, that iu 
science the young men are the practical elders, inasmuch as they aie 
schooled in the latest experiences science has gathered up. while their 
seniors are cramped by the dogmas they were schooled to believe 
when the world was some decaofes the younsrer. 

Meanwhile my reputation continued rapidly to advance ; it became 
more than local ; my advice was sought even by patients from the 
metropolis. That ambition which, conceived in early youth, had de- 
cided my career and sweetened all its labours— the ambition to take 
a rank and leave a oame as one of the great pathologists, to whom 
humanity accords a grateful, if calm, renown— saw before it a level 
Held and a certain goal. 

1 know not whether a success far beyond that usually attained at 
the age I had reached served to increase, but it seemed to myself to 
justify, the main characteristic of my moral organization— intellectual 
pride. 

Though mild and gentle to the sufferers under my care, as a neces- 
sary element of professional duty, 1 was intolerant of contradiction 
from those who belonged to my callinnr, or even from those who, in 
general opinion, opposed my favourite theories. 

I had espoused a school of medical philosophy severely rigid in its 
inductive logic. My creed was that of stern materialism. I had a 
contempt for the understanding of men who accepted with credulity 
what they could not explain by reason. My favoutWe ^\vt^^ ^^% 
" common sense." At the same time I had no pie^udvie ^a.'wxssX. 
bojd discoTcry, and discovery necessitates coniecl\«c, W\. \ ^^' 
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missed as idle all coigecture that could not be brought to a practioal 
test. 

As in medicine I had been the pnpil of Broussais, so in metaphysios 
I was the disciple of Condillac. I believed with that philosopher 
that *'all our knowledge we owe to Nature, that in the beginning we 
can only instruct ourselves through her lessons, and that the whole 
art of reasoning consists in contmuing as she has compelled us to 
commence." Keeping natural philosophy apart from the doctrines 
of revelation, I never assailed the last, but 1 contended that by the 
first no accurate reasoner could arrive at the existence of the soul as 
a third principle of being equidl^r distinct from mind and body. That 
by a miracle man might live again, was a question of faith and not of 
understanding. I left faith to religion, and banished it from philo- 
sophy. How define with a precision to satisfy the logic of philosophy 
what was to live again ? The body P We know that the bod v rests 
in its ^rave till bv the process of decomposition its elemental parts 
enter mto other forms of matter. The mmd ? But the mind was as 
clearly the result of the bodily organization as the music of the harp- 
sichord is the result of the instrumental mechanism. The miM 
shared the decrepitude of the body in extreme old a^eu and in the 
full vigour of youth a sudden injury to the brain might for ever 
destroy the intellect of a Plato or a Sbakspeare. But the third prin- 
ciple — ^the soul— the something lodged within the body, which yet 
was to survive it P Where was that soul hidden out of the ken of 
the anatomist? When pliilosoj)hers attempted to define it, were 
thev not compelled to confound its nature and its actions with those 
of the mind ? Could they reduce it to the mere moral sense, varying 
according to education, circumstances^ and physical constitution: 
But even the moral sense in the most virtuous oi men may be swept 
away by a fever. Such at the time I now speak of were the views I 
held. Views certainly not original nor pleasing ; but 1 cherished them 
with as fond a tenacity as if they had been consolatory truths of 
which I was the first discoverer. I was intolerant to those who 
maintained opposite doctrines — despised them as irrational, or dis- 
liked them as insincere. Certainly it I had fulfilled the career which 
my ambition predicted — become the founder of a new school in 
pathology, and summed up my theories in academical lectures, I 
should have added another authority, however feeble, to the sects 
which circumscribe the interest of man to the life that has its close 
in his ^ave. 

Possibly that which I have called my intellectual pride was more 
nourished than I should have been wiUing to grant bv the self-reliance 
which an unusual degree of physical power is apt to bestow. Nature 
had blessed me with the thews of an athlete. Among the hardy 
youths of the Northern Athens I had been pre-eminently distinguished 
for feats of activity and strength. My mental labours, and the 
anxiety which is inseparable from the conscientious responsibilities 
of the medical profession, kept mj health below the par of keen en- 
joyment, but had in no way diminished my rare muscular force. I 
walked through the crowd with the firm step and lofty crest of the 
mailed knight of old, who felt himself, m u\a c«L^«m^Tit of iron, a 
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affainst numbers. Thus the sense of a robust individuality, 
' alike in disciplined reason and animal vigour— habituated to 
lers, needinff no aid for itself—- contributed to render me im- 
a in will ana arrogant in opinion. Nor were such defects in- 
i to me in my profession ; on the contrary, aided as they were 
Edm manner, and a presence not without that kind of dignity 
is the livery of self-esteem, they lerved to impose respect and 
lire trust. 



CHAPTER 11. 

been about six years at L when I became suddenly in- 

in a controTersy with Dr. Lloyd. Just as this ill-fated man 
"ed at the culminating i)oint of his professional fortunes, he 
le imprudence to proclaim himself not only an enthusiastic 
ite of mesmerism, as a curatiye process, but an ardent believer 
I realitjr 9f somnambular clairyoyance as an invaluable gift 
tain privileged organizations. To these doctrines I sternly 
)d myself— the more sternly, perhaps, because on these doc- 
Dr. Lloyd founded an argument for the existence of soul, inde- 
it of mind, as of matter, and built thereon a superstructure of 
logical phantasies, which, could it be substantiated, would 
) every system of metaphysics on which recognized philosophy 
cends to dispute. 

at two years befoce he became a disciple rather of Fuysegur 
lesmer (for Mesmer bad little faith in that gift of clairvoyance 
ch Puysegur was, I believe, at least in mooern times, the first 
ous asserter), Dr. Lloyd had been afflicted with the loss of a 
lany years younger than himself, and to whom he had been 
ly attached. And this bereavement, in directing the hopes 
Dusoled him to a world beyond the grave, had served perhaps 
ier him more credulous of the phenomena in which he greeted 
)nal proofs of purely spiritual existence. Certainly, if, in 
verting the notions of another physiologist, I had restricted 
' to that fair antagonism which belongs to scientific disputants, 
a only for the truth, I should need no apology for sincere con- 
L and honest argument ; but when, with condescending good 
, as if to a man much younger than himself, who was ignorant 
phenomena which he nevertheless denied. Dr. Lloyd invited 
attend his seances and witness his cures, my amour propre 
9 roused and nettled, and it seemed to me necessary to put 
iFhat I asserted to be too gross an outrage on common sense 
ify the ceremony of examination. I wrote, therefore, a small 
let on the subject^ in which I exhausted aAV\.\ie 7i«^^Q\i^^'ei^ 
am lend to contempt Dr. Lloyd replied, wa.^ ^ U'Ci^^^^ 
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very skilfal argner, bis reply injared him perhaps more than my 
assault. Meanwhile, I had made some inouiries as (o the moral 
character of his favoarite clairvoyants. 1 imagined that I had 
learned enough to justify me in treating them as flagrant cheats— 
and himself as their egregious dupe. 

Low Town soon ranged itself with very few exceptions, on my 
side. The Hill at first seemedf disposed to rally round its insulted 
physician, and to make the dispute a party question, in which the 
n'm would have heen signally worsted, when suddenly the same lady 
paramount, who had secured to Dr. Lloyd the smile of theEminenc^ 
spoke forth asrainst him, and the Eminence frowned. 

" Dr. Lloyd," said the Queen of the Hill, "is an amiable creature, 
but on this subject decideoly cracked. Cracked poets may be all the 
better for being cracked I— cracked doctors are dangerous. Besides, 
in deserting that old-fashioned routine, his adherence to which made 
his claim to the Hill's approbation— and unsettling the mind of the 
Hill with wild revolutionary theories— Dr. Lloyd has betrayed the 
principles on which the Hill itself rests its social foundations. Of 
those principles Dr. Fenwick has made himself champion ; and the 
Hill is bound to support him. There, the question is settled!" 

And it was settled. 

Prom the moment Mrs. Colonel Poyntz thus issued the word of 
command. Dr. Lloyd was demolished. His practice was gone, as 
well as his repute. Mortification or anger brought on a stroke of 




tongues and pulses. The Hill gave him little encouragement. It 
once more suspended its electoral privileges, and, without insisting 
on caUmg me up to it, the Hill quietly called me in whenever its 
health needed other advice than that of its visiting apothecary. 
A?ain it invited me, sometimes to dinner, often to tea. And a^n. 
Miss Brabazon assured me by a sidelong glance that it was no iauit 
of hers if I were still single. 

I had almost forgotten the dispute which had obtained for me so 
conspicuous a triumph, when one winter's night I was roused from 
sleep by a summons to attend Dr. Lloyd, who, attacked by a second 
stroke a few hours previously, had, on recovering sense, expressed a 
vehement desire to consult the rival by whom he had sufiered so 
severely. I dressed myself in haste and hurried to his house. 

A February night, sharp and bitter. An iron-gray frost below— a 
spectral melancholy moon above. I had to ascend the Abbey Hill by 
a steep, blind lane between high walls. I passed through stately 
gates, which stood wide open, into the garden ground that sur- 
rounded the old Abbots' House. At the end of a short carriage- 
drive, the dark and gloomy building cleared itself from leafless 
skeleton trees ; the moon resting keen and cold on its abrupt gables 
and lofty chimney-stacks. An old woman-servant received me at the 
door, and, without saying a word, led me through a long low hall, 
and up dreary oak stairs, to a broad landing, at which she paused 
for a moment, listening. Bound and abowt Vv;x\i, «t«drcase^ and 
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landing were ranged the dead specimens of the savage world which 
it had been the pride of the naturalist's life to collect. Close where 
I stood yawned the open jaws of the fell anaconda — its lower coils 
hidden, as they rested on the floor below, by the winding of the 
massive stairs. Against the dull wainscot walls were pendent cases 
stored with grotesque unfamiliar mummies, seen imperfectly by the 
moon that shot through the window-panes, and the candle in the old 
woman's hand. And as now she turned towards me, nodding her 
signal to follow, and went on up the shadowy passage, rows of 
(gigantic birds — ibis and vulture, and huge sea glaucus — glared at nio 
in the false life of their hungry eyes. 

So I entered the sick-room, and the first glance told me that my 
art was powerless there. 

The children of the stricken widower were grouped round his bed, 
the eldest apparently about fifteen, the youngest four ; one little girl 
— the only iemale child— was clinging to her father's neck, her face 
pressed to his bosom, and in that room her sobs alone were loud. 

As I passed the threshold. Dr. Lloyd lifted his face^ which had been 
bent over the weeping child, and gazed on me with an aspect of 
strange glee, which I failed to interpret. Then, as I stole towards 
him softly and slowly, he pressed his lips on the long fair tresses 
that streamed wild over his breast, motioned to a nurse who stood 
beside his pillow to take the child away, and, in a voice clearer than 
I could have expected in one on whose brow lay the unmistakable 
hand of death, he bade the nurse and the children quit the room. 
All went sorrowfully, but silently, save the little girl, who, borne off 
in th6 nurse's arms, continued to sob as if her heart were breaking. 

1 was not prepared for a scene so affecting ; it moved me to the 
quick. My eyes wistfully followed the children so soon to be orphans, 
as one after one went out into the dark chill shadow, and amidst the 
bloodless forms of the dumb brute nature, ranged in grisly vista be- 
yond the death-room of man. And when the last infant shape had 
vanished, and the door closed with a jarring click, my sight wandered 
loiteringly around the chamber before I could bring myself to fix it 
on the broken form, beside which I now stood in all that glorious 
vigour of frame which had fostered the pride of my mind. 

In the moment consumed bv my mournful survey, the whole aspect 
of the place impressed itself ineffaceably on life-long remembrance. 
Througn the high, deep-sunken casement, across which the thin, 
faded curtain was but half drawn, the moonlight rushed, and then 
settled on the floor in one shroud of white glimmer, lost under tlio 
gloom of the death-bed. The roof was low. and seemed lower still 
by heavy intersecting beams, which 1 might have touched with my 
lifted hand. And the tall guttering candle by the bedside, and the 
flicker from the fire struggling out through the fuel but newly heaped 
on it, threw their reflection on the ceiling just over my head in a 
reek of quivering blackness, like au ansry cloud. 

Suddenly I felt my arm grasped : with his left hand (the right side 
was already lifeless) the dying man drew me towaixd&\iVK\Ti'c^\^x ^\A 
nearer, till his Jjjt?s almost touched my ear. And, in. \3i.\ wi^^Qf^ '^^i 
now splitting into gasp and hiss, thus he said; 
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"I bave summoned you to gaze on your own work! You hare 
stricken down my life at the moment when it was most needed by 
my children, and most serviceable to mankind. Had I lived a few 
years longer, my children would have entered on manhood, safe from 
the temptations of want and undejected by the charity of strangers. 
Thanks to you, they will be penniless orphans. Fellow-creatures 
afiUcted by maladies your pharmacopoeia had failed to reach, came to 
me for relief, and they found it. ' The effect of imagination,' you 
say. What matters, if I directed the imagination to cure P Now 
vou have mocked the unhappy ones out of their last chance of life. 
Ihey will suffer and perish. Did you believe me in error P Still 
you knew that my ooject was research into truth. You employed 
against your brother in art venomous drugs and a poisoned probe. 
liook at me ! Are you satisfied with your work P " 

I sought to draw back and pluck my arm from the dying man's 
^rasp. 1 could not do so without using a force that would have been 
inhuman. His lips drew nearer still to my ear. 

" Yain pretender, do not boast that you brought a genius for epi- 
gram to toe service of science. Science is lenient to all who offer 
experiment as the test of coigecture. You are of the stuff of which 
inquisitors are made. You cry that truth is profaned when vour 
dog.nas are questioned. In your shallow presumption you have 
meted the dominions of nature, and where your eye halts its vision, 
you say, * There, nature must dose;' in the bigotry which adds 
crime to presumption, you would stone the discoverer who. in annex- 
ing new realms to her chart, unsettles your arbitrary landmarks. 
Verily, retribution shall await you. In those spaces which your 
sight has disdained to explore you shall yourself be a lost and bewil- 
dered straggler. Hist ! 1 see them ahready ! The gibbering phan- 
toms are gathering round you !" 

The man's voice stopped abruptly ; his eye fixed in a glazing stare ; 
his hand relaxed its hold ; he fell back on his pillow. I stole from 
the room ; on the landing-place I met the nurse and the old woman- 
servant. Happily the children were not there. But I heard the 
wail of the female child from some room not far distant. 

I whispered hurriedly to the nurse, "All is over '."—passed asain 
under the jaws of the vast anaconda— and, on through the blind lane 
between the dead walls— on throush the ghastly streets, under the 
ghastly moon— went back to my solitary home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was some time before I could shake off the impression made on 
me by the words and the look of that dying man. 

It was not that mj conscience upbraided me. What had I done ? 
Denounced that which I held, in common with most men of sense in 
or out of my profession, to be one of those illusions by which quackery 
draws profit from the wonder of ignorance. Was I to blame if I had 
refused to treat with the grave respect due to asserted discovery in 
legitimate science pretensions to powers akin to the fables of wizards ? 
was I to descend from the Academy of decorous science to examine 
whether a slumberins sibyl could read from a book placed at her 

back, or tell me at L what at that moment was being done by 

my friend at the Antipodes ? 

And what though Dr. Lloyd himself might be a worthy and honest 
man, and a sincere believer in the extravagances for which he de- 
manded an equal credulity in others, do not honest men every day 
incur the penalty of ridicule if, from a defect of good sense, they make 
themselves ridiculous ? Could I have foreseen that a satire so justly 
provoked would inflict so deadly a wound ? Was I inhumanly bar- 
oarous because the antagonist destroyed was morbidly sensitive? 
My conscience, therefore, made me no reproach, and the i)ublic was 
as little severe as mv conscience. The public had been with me in 
our contest — ^the public knew nothing of my opponent's death-bed 
accusations — ^the public knew only that I had attended him in his 
last moments-7-it saw me walk beside the bier that bore him to his 
grave — it admired the respect to his memory which I evinced in the 
simple tomb that I placed over his remains, inscribed with an epitaph 
that did justice to his unquestionable benevolence and integrity : — 
above all, it praised the energy with which I set on foot a subscription 
for his orphan children, and the generosity with which I headed that 
subscription by a sum that was large in proportion to my means. 

To that sum I did not, indeed, limit my contribution. The sobs of 
the poor female child rang still on my heart. As her grief had been 
keener than that of her brothers, so she might be subjected to 
sharper trials than they, when the time came for her to fight her own 
way through the world ; therefore I secured to her, but with such 
precautions that the gift could not be traced to my hand, a sum to 
accumulate till she was of a marriageable age, and which then might 
suffice for a small wedding portion ; or if she remained single, for an 
income that would place her beyond the temptation of want, or the 
bitterness of a servile dependence. 

That Dr. Lloyd should have died in poverty was a matter of 
surprise at first, for his profits during the last few years had been 
considerable, and hb mode of life far from extravagant. But \u&t 
before the date of our controversy he had beenm^we^^X.^ ^\^\. ^^'^ 
brother of hia lost wife, who was a janiox paTtn^i Va. ^"I^tAwOwsj^^ 
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with the loan of his accumulated savings. This man proved dis- 
honest ; he embezzled that and other sums intrusted to him, and fled 
the country. The same sentiment of conjugal affection which had 
cost Dr. Lloyd his fortune kept him silent as to the cause of the loss. 
It was reserved for his executors to discover the treachei7 of the 
brother-in-law whom he, poor man, would have generously screened 
from additional disgrace. 

The Mayor of L , a wealthy and public-spirited merchant, pur- 
chased the museum, which Dr. Lloyd s passion for natural historv 
had induced him to form ; and the sum thus obtained, together wiln 
that raised by subscription, sufficed, not only to discharge all debts 
due by the deceased, but to insure to the orphans the benefits of an 
education that might fit at least the boys to enter fairly armed into 
that game, more of skill than of chance, in which Eortune is resdly so 
little blinaed that we see, in each turn of her wheel, wealth and its 
honours pass away from the lax fingers of ignorance and sloth, to the 
rcs(>lute grasp of labour and knowledge. 

Meanwhile, a relation in a distant county undertook the charge of 
the orphans ; they disappeared from the scene, and the tides of life in 
a commercial community soon flowed over the place which the dead 
man had occupied in the thoughts of his bustling townsfolk. 

One person at L— ; — , and only one, appeared to share and inherit 
the rancour with which the poor physician had denounced me on his 
death-bed. It was a gentleman named Vi^rs, distantly related to 
the deceased, and who had been, in pomt of station, the most 
eminent of Dr. Lloyd's partisans in the controversy with myself; a 
man of no great scholastic acquirements, but of respectable abilities. 
He had that kind of power which the world coucecles to respectable 
abilities, when accompanied with a temper more than usually stern, 
and a moral character more than usually austere. His ruling passion 
was to sit in judgment upon others* and, being a magistrate, he 
was the most active and the most rigid of all the magistrates L— — 
had ever known. 

Mr. Vigors at first spoke of me with great bitterness, as having 
ruined, and in fact killed, his friend by the uncharitable and unfair 
acerbity which he declared I had brought into what ought to have 
been an unprejudiced examination of simple matter of fact. But 
finding no sympathy in these charges, he had the discretion to cease 
from rnakin.^ tnem, contenting himself with a solemn shake of his 
head if he heard my name mentioned in terms of praise, and an 
oracular sentence or two, such as "Time will show;" "All's well 
that ends well," &c. Mr. Vigors, however, mixed very little in tlse 
more convivial intercourse of the townspeople. He called himself 
domestic ; but, in truth, he was ungenial. A stiff man, starched wit li 
self-esteem. He thought that his dignity of station was not suffi- 
cientljr acknowledged by the merchants of Low Town, and his 
superiority of intellect not sufficiently recognzied by the exclusivcs 
of the Hill. His visits were, therefore, chiefly confined to the houses 
of neighbouring squires, to whom his reputation as a magistrate, 
conjoined with his solemn exterior, made him one of those oracles by 
wJjJch men consent to be awed on condition \.VvaX Wv^ wivi\^\js3k\.v>^t<i.\v. 
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inflicted. And though he opened his house three times a week, it 
uas only to a select few, whom he first fed and then biologized. 
Electro-biology was very naturally the special entertainment of a man 
whom no intercoui*se ever pleased in which his will was not imposed 
upon others. Therefore he only invited to his table persons whom he 
could stare into the abnegation of their senses, willing to say that beef 
was lamb, or brandy wjis cofFee, according as he willed them to say. 
And, no doubt, the persons asked would have said anything he willed 
so long as they had, in substance as well as in idea, the beef and the 
brandy, the lamb and the coffee. I did not, then, often meet 
3klr. Vigors at the houses in which I occasionally spent ray eveninjrs. 
I heard of his enmity as a man safe in his home hears the sough of a 
mnd on a common without. If now and then we chanced to pass in 
the streets, he looked up at me (he was a small man walkmg on 
tiptoe) with the sullen scowl of dislike. And, from the height of my 
stature, I dropped upon the small man and sullen scowl the affable 
smile of supreme indifference. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I HAD now arrived at that age when an ambitions man. satisfied with 
his progress in the world without, begins to feel, in the cravings of 
unsatisfied affection, the void of a solitary hearth. 1 resolved to 
marry, and looked out for a wife. I had never hitherto admitted into 
my lijfe the passion of love. In fact, I had regarded that passion, even 
in my earlier youth, with a certain superb contempt — as a malady' 
engendered by an effeminate idleness, aud fostered by a sickly imagi- 
nation. 

I wished to find in a wife a rational companion, an affectionate and 
tnistworthy friend. No views of matrimony could be less romantic, 
more soberly sensible, than those which I conceived. Nor were my 
requirements mercenary or presumptuous. I cared not for fortune ; 
I asked nothing from connexions. My ambition was exclusively 
professional; it could be served by no tilled kindred, accelerated 
oy no wealthy dower. I was no slave to beauty. I did not seek in 
a wife the accomplishments of a finishing school-teacher. 

Having decided that the time had come to select my helpmate, 
I imapned that I should find no difficulty in a choice that my reason 
would approve. But day upon day, week upon week, passed away, 
and though among the families 1 visited there were many younsr 
ladies who possessed more than the qualifications with which I 
conceived that I should be amply contented, and by whom I might 
flatter myself that my proposals would not be disdained, L ^"w« xw'^X. 
one to whose life-long companionship I s\io\i\A iio\i ix^am^v^ "Wi^ 
preferred the solitude I [ound so irksome* 
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One evening, in returning home from visiting a poor female patient 
whom I attended gratuitously, and whose case demanded more tnonght 
than that of any other in my list — ^for though it had been considered 
hopeless in the hospital, and she had come home to die. I felt certain 
that I could save her, and she seemed recovering nnaer my care ; — 
one evening, it was the fifteenth of May, I founa myself just before 
the gates ol the house that had been inhabited by Dr. Lloyd. , Smce 
his death the house had been unoccupied; the rent asked for it by 
the proprietor was considered high ; and from the sacred Hill on which 
it was situated, sliyness or pride banished the wealthier traders. The 
garden gates stood wide open, as they had stood in the winter night 
on which I had passed through them to the chamber of death. The 
remembrance of that death-bed came vividly before me, and the 
dyin^ man's fantastic thi*eat ran? again in my startled ears. Au 
irresistible impulse, which I could not then account for, -and which 
I cannot account for now— an impulse the reverse of that which 
usually makes us turn away with quickened step from a spot that 
recalls associations of pain — urged me on through the open gates, up 
the neglected grass-grown roao, urged me to look, under the wester- 
ing sun of the joyous spring, at that house which I had never seen 
but in the gloom of a winter night, under the melancholy moon. As 
the building came in sight, with dark-red bricks, partially overgrown 
with ivy, I perceived that it was no longer unoccupied. I saw forms 
passing athwart the open windows ; a van laden with articles of 
furniture stood before the door ; a servant in livery was beside it 
giving directions to the men who were unloading. Evidently some 
family was just entering into possession. I felt somewhat asnamed 
of my trespass, and turned round quickly to retrace mv steps. I 
had retreated but a few yards, when I saw before me, at the entrance 
gates, Mr. Vigors, walking beside a lady apparently of middle age ; 
while, just at hand, a path cut through the shrubs gave view of a 
small wicket-gate at the end of the grounds. I felt unwilling not 
ody to meet the lady, whom I guessed to be the new occupier, and 
to whom 1 should have to make a somewhat awkward apology for 
intrusion, but still more to encounter the scornful look of Mr. Vigors, 
in what appeared to my pride a false or undignified position. Invo- 
luntarily, therefore, I turned down the path which would favour my 
escape unobserved. When about half way between the house and 
the wicket-gate, the shrubs that had clothed the path on either side 
suddenly opened to the left, bringing into view a circle of sward, 
surrounded by irregular fragments of old brickwork partially covered 
with ferns, creepers or rock-plants, weeds or wild flowers : and, in 
the centre of the circle, a fountain, or rather well, over which was 
built a Gothic monastic dome, or canopy, resting on small Norman 
columns, time-worn, dilapidated. A large willow overhung this un- 
mistakable relic of the ancient abbey. There was an air of antiquity, 
romance, legend about this spot, so abruptly disclosed amidst the 
delicate green of the young shrubberies. But it was not the ruined wall 
nor the Gothic well that chained my footstep and charmed my eye. 
It was a solitary human form, seated amidst the mournful ruins. 
^ff form was so slight, the face so yoxmg, \\i«\> ^\>\\i^^\. %V^xl^ 
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1 mnrmnred to myself, "What a lovely child!" But as my eye 
lin^eited it recognized in the upturned thoughtful brow, in the sweet 
serious aspect, in the rounded outlines oi that slenoer shape, the 
inexpressible dignity of virgin woman. 

A Dook was on her lap, at her feet a little basket, half filled with 
violets and blossoms cuUed from the rock-plants that nestled amidst 
the ruins. Behind her, the willow, like an emerald waterfall, 
showered down its arching abundant green, bough after bough, from 
the tree-top to the sward, descending in wavy verdure, bright towards 
the summit, in the smile of the setting sun, and darkening into 
shadow as it neared the earth. 

She did not notice, she did not see me ; her eyes were fixed upon 
the horizon, where it sloped farthest into space, above the tree-tops 
and the ruins ; fixed so mtently that mechanically I turned my own 
gaze to follow the flight of hers. It was as if she watched for some 
expected, familiar sign to grow out from the depths of heaven; 
perhaps to greet, before other eyes beheld it, the ray of the earliest 
star. 

The birds dropped from the boughs on the turf around her, so 
fearlessly that one alighted amidst the flowers in the little basket at 
her feet. There is a famous Grcrman poem, which I had read in my 
youth, called the Maiden from Abroad, variously supposed to be an 
allegory of Spring, or of Poetry, according to the choice of com- 
mentators : it seemed to me as if the poem had been made for her. 
Yerilv, indeed, in her, poet or painter might have seen an ima^e 
equally true to either of those adomers of the earth \ both outwardly 
a delight to sense, yet both wakening up thoughts within us, not sad, 
but akm to sadness. 

I heard now a step behind me, and a voice which I recognized to 
be that of Mr. Vigors. I broke from the charm by which I had been 
so lingeringly spell-bound, hurried on confusedly, gained the wicket- 
gate, from wnicn a short night of stairs descended into the common 
thoroughfare. And there the every-day life lay again before me. On 
the opposite side, houses, shops, church-spires ; a few steps more, and 
the bustling streets ! How immeasurably far from, yet how fami- 
liarly near to, the world m which we move and haveoeing is that 
fairy land of romance which opens out from the hard earth before us, 
when Love steals at first to our side ; — fading back into the hard earth 
again as Love smiles or sighs its farewell ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

And before that evening I Lad looked on Mr. Vigors with supreme 
indifference ! — what importance he now assumed in my eyes ! The 
lady wifh whom I had seen him was doubtless the new tenant of that 
house in which the young creature by whom my heart was so 
strangely moved evidently had her home. Most probably the relation 
between the two ladies was that of mother and daughter. Mr. Vigors, 
the friend of one, might himself be related to both— might prejudice 
them against me — mijjht— here, starting up, 1 snapped the thread of 
conjecture, for right before my eyes, on the table beside which I had 
seated myself on entering my room, lay a card of invitation : — 

Mb8. Poyntz. 

At Home, 

Wednesday, May isth. 
Early. 

Mra. Poyntz— Mrs. Colonel Poyntz ! the Queen of the Hill. 
There, at ner house, I could not fail to learn all about the new 
comers, who could never without her sanction have settled on her 
domain. 

I hastily changed my dress, and, with beating heart, wound my 
way up the venerable eminence. 

I did not pass through the lane which led direct to Abbots' House 
(for that oldf building stood solitary amidst its grounds, a little apart 
from the spacious platform on which the society of the Hill was 
concentrated), but up the broad causeway, with vistaed gas-lamps ; 
the gayer shops still unclosed, the tide of busy life only slowly ebbing 
from the still animated street, on to a sauare^ in which the four main 
thoroughfares of the city converged, ana which formed the boundary 
of Low Town. A huge dark archway, popularly called Monk's Gate, 
at the angle of this square, made the entrance to Abbey Hill. When 
the arch was nassed, one felt at once that one was in the town of a 
former day. The pavement was narrow, and rugged ; the shops smaU, 
their upper stories projecting, with, here and there, plastered fronts, 
Quaintly arabesqued. An ascent, short, but steep and tortuous, con- 
Qucted at once to the old Abbey Church, nobly situated in a vast 
Quadrangle, round which were the genteel and gloomy dwellings of 
the Areopagites of the Hill. More genteel ana less gloomy than 
the rest — lights at the windows and flowers on the balcony — stood 
forth, flanked by a garden wall at either side, the mansion of Mrs. 
Colonel Poyntz. 

As I entered the drawing-room, I heard the voice of the hostess ; 
it was a voice clear, decided, metallic, bell-like, uttering these words : 
" Taken Abbots' House ? I will tell you." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Mm. PorsTZ was seated on the sofa; at her risht sat fat Jfrs. 'Bnice, 
who was a Scotch lord's grand -daugliter; at net left thin Miss Bra- 
bazon, wlio was aa Irish baronet's niece. Around her— ftfew seated, 
inany standing— had grouped all the giiests, save two old gentlemen, 
who remained aloof with Colonel Poyntz near the whiat-table, 
waiting for the fourth old gentleman, who was to make np the 
rubber, but who was at that moment spell-bound in the magic circle, 
wbicli curioaitf, tbat strongest of social demons, had attracted round 
the hostess. 

"Taken Abbots' House? I will fell jou.— All, Dr. Fenwict, 
charmed to see yon. You know Abbots' House is let at last? 
^Vell, Miss Brabazon, dear, yon ask who has taken it. I will inform 
you — a particular friend of mine." 

"Indeed! Dear me!" said Miss Brabaion, looking confused. 
" I hope I did not say anything to — " 

" Wound my feelings. Not in the least. Tou said your nncie, Sir 
Pkelim, eoipbyed a coachmaker named Ashleigh, that Ashleigli was 
an uncommon name, though Aslilfiy was a commoQ one ; you inli- 
■ mated an appalling suspicion that the Mrs. Ashleigh who had come 
to ibe Hill was the coach maker's widow. 1 relieve jour mind— she 
is not ; she is the widow of Gilbert Ashleigh, of Kirby Hall." 

"Gilbert Ashleigh," said one of the gucats, a bachelor, whose 
parents had reared him for the Church, but who, like poor Goldsmith, 
did not tl lint himself good enough for it, — a mistake of over-modesty, 
for he matured into a very harmless creature. "Gilbert Ashleigli. 
I was at Oxford with him— a gentleman commoner of Christ Church. 
Good-looking' man — very: lepmd — " 

'■ Sapped r wiiat'a that ?-Uh, studied. Tliat he did all his life. Ho 
married youiig — Anne Chaloripr ; slie and I were girls together : mar- 
ried the same year. Tiiej^ settled at Kirby Hall — nice place, but dull, 
Foyuts and 1 spent a Christmas there. Ashleigh when lie talked was 
charming, but he talked very little. Anne, when she talked, was com- 
monplace, and shetalked very much. Naturnllr.^oortbing, shewasso 
liappf. Poynti and I did notspendanother Chnstmaslherc. Friend- 
ship is long, but life is short. Gilbert Ashleigli'slife was slioit indeed ; 
he died in the seventh year of his marriage, leaviiig only one child, a 
girl. Since then, though I never spent another Cliristmns at Kirby 
Hall, I have frequently spent a day there, doing my best to cheer up 
Anne. She was no longer talkative, poor dear. Wrapped up in her 
child, who has now grown into a beautiful girl of eighteen— such 
eyes, her father's— the real dark blue— rare ; sweet creature, but 
deUcate ; not, 1 hope, consumptive, but delicate ; quiet — wants lito, 
Af V eirl Jane adores her. Jane has life enough for two." 

'"Is Miss Ashleigh thehevctia to Kirby Hall?" BateAUtn.'SiW^. 
"mho bfd an aamanied aoa. 
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" No. Kirby Hall passed to Asbleiprh Samner, the male heir, a 
cousin. And the luckiest of cousins ! Gilbert's sister, showy woman 
nndced all show), had contrived to marry her kinsman^ Sir Walter 
Ashleigh Haughton, the head of the Ashleigh family,— just the man 
made to be the reflector of a showy woman ! He died years ago. 
leavinj? an only son, Sir James, who was killed last winter by a laJl 
from his horse. And here, again, Ashleigh Sumner proved to be the 
male heir-at-law. During the minoritjr of this fortunate jouth, Mrs. 
Ashleigh had rented Kiroy Hall of his guardian. He is now just 
coming of age, and that is why she leaves. Lilian Ashleigh will 
have, however, a very good fortune — is what we genteel paupers call 
an heiress. Is there anything more you want to know P 

Said thin Miss Brabazon, who took advantage of her thinness to 
wedge herself into every one's affairs, " A most interesting account. 
What a nice place Abbots* House could be made with a little taste ! 
So aristocratic ! Just what I should like if I could afford it ! The 
drawing-room should be done iip in the Moorish style, with geranium- 

coloured silk curtains like dear Lady L *s boudoir at Twickenham. 

And Mrs. Ashleigh has taken the house! on lease too, I suppose!" 
Here Miss Brabazon fluttered her fan angrily, and then exc&imed, 
*'But what on earth brings Mrs. Ashleigh here?" 

Answered Mrs. Colonel Poyntz, with the military frankness by 
which she kept her company in good humour, as well as awe: 

" Why do any of us come here ? Can any one tell me ?" 

There was a blank silence, which the hostess herself was the first 
to break. 

" None of us present can say whjr we came here. I can tejl you 
why Mrs. Ashleigh came. Our neighbour, Mr. Vigors, is a distant 
connexion of the late Gilbert Ashleigh, one of the executors to his 
will, and the guardian to the heir-at-law. About ten davs ago 
Mr. Vigors called on me, for the first time since I felt it my duty to 
express my disapprobation of the strange vagaries so unhappily con- 
ceived J3y our poor dear friend Dr. Llovd. And when he had taken 
his chair, just where you now sit. Dr. iFenwick, he said, in a sepul- 
chral voice, stretching out two fingers, so, — as if I were one of the 
what-do-you-call-'ems who go to sleep when he bids them, * Marm, i 
you know Mrs. Ashleigh ? You correspond with her.* * Yes, Mr. ! 
Vigors; is there any crime in that? You look as if there were.' j 
*No crime, marm,' said the man, quite seriously. 'Mrs. Ashleigh is 
a lady of amiable temper, and you are a woman of masculine under- 
stanaing.' " 

Here there was a general titter. Mrs. Colonel Poyntz hushed it 
with a look of severe surprise. "What is there to laugh at? All 
women would be men if they could. If my understanding is masculine, 
so much the better for me. I thanked Mr. Vigors for his very handsome 
compliment, and he then went on to say, * that though Mrs. Ashleigh 
would now nave to leave Kirby Hall in a very few weeks, she seemed 
quite unable to make up her mind where to go ; that it had occurred' 
to him that, as Miss Aishleigh was of an age to see a little of the 
TTorJd^ she onarht not to remain buried in the country; while, being of 
quiet mind, she recoiled from the dlssipoAAOii oi L(:^udlQn. Between 
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eie seclasion of the one and the tnnnoil of the other, the society of 
was a happy medium. He should he glad of my opinion. He 

had put off askmg for it, hecause he owned his behef that I had 
behaved unkindly to his lamented friend, Dr. Lloyd; but he now 
found himself in rather an awkward position. His ward, young 
Sumner, had prudently resolved on fixing his country resiaence at 
Kirby Hall, rather than at Haughton Park, the much larger seat, which 
had so suddenly passed to his inheritance, and which he could not 
occupy without a vast establishment, that to a single roan, so young, 
would be but a cumbersome and costly trouble. Mr. Vigors was 
pledged to his ward to obtain him possession of Kirby Hall the pre- 
cise day agreed upon, but Mrs. Ashleigh did not seem disposed to 
stir — could not decide where else to go. Mr. Vigors was loth to 
press hard on his old friend's widow and child. It was a thousand 
pities Mrs. Ashleigh could not make up her mind ; she had had ample 
time for preparation. A word from me, at this moment, would be an 
effective kindness. Abbots' House was vacant, with a garden so 
extensive that the ladies would not miss the country. Another party 
was after it, but — ' 'Say no more,' I cried; *no party but my dear 
old friend Anne Ashleigh shall have Abbots' House. So that ques- 
tion is settled.* I dismissed Mr. Vigors, sent for my carriage — ^that 
is, for Mr. Barker's yellow fly and nis best horses — and drove that 
very day to Kjrby HaU, which, though not in this county, is onlv 
twenty-nve miles distant. I slept there that night. By nine o'clock 
the next morning I had secured Mrs. Ashleigh's consent, on the pro- 
mise to save her all trouble ; came back, sent for the landlord, settled 
the rent, lease, a^eement; engaged Forbes's vans to remove the 
furniture from Kirby Hall: told Forbes to begin with the beds. • 
When her own bed came, wnich was last night, Anne Ashleigh came 
too. I have seen her this morning. She likes the place, so does 
Lilian. I asked them to meet you all here to-niglit; but Mrs. 
Ashleigh was tired. The last of the furniture was to arrive to-day ; 
and though dear Mrs. Ashleigh is an undecided character, she is not 
inactive. But it is not only the planning where to put tables and chairs 
that would have tired her to-day ; she has had Mr. Vigors on her 
hands all the afternoon, and he has been — here's her little note — 
what are the words? no doubt, 'most overpowering and oppressive' 
— ^no 'most kind and attentive '—different words, but, as applied to 
Mr. vigors, they mean the same thing. 

"And now. next Monday — ^we must leave them in peace till then 
—you will all call on the Ashleighs. The Hill knows what is due to 
itself; it cannot delegate to Mr. Vigors, a respectable man indeed, 
but who does not belong to its set, its own proper course of action 
towards those who would shelter themselves on its bosom. The Hill 
cannot be kind and attentive, overpowering or oppressive, by proxy. 
To those newborn into its family circle it cannot be an iiidinerent 
godmother ; it has towards them all the feelings of a mother, — or of 
a stepmother, as the case may be. Where it says, *This can be no 
child of mine,' it is a stepmother indeed ; but, in all those '^\ia\a.\ 
have presented to its arms, it has hitherto. 1 am pio\xd.\iQ ^«^,x^e^%- 
nised desirable acquaintances, and to tiieia tne 1^^ V^ \^^^tl ^ 

c 2 
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mother. And now, my dear Mr. Sloman, go to your rubber : Povntz 
is impatient, though he don't show it. Miss^rabazon, love, we all long 
to see you seated at the piano— you play so divinely ! Something 
gay, if you please ; something gay, but not very noisy— Mr. Leopold 
Smythe will turn the leaves for you. Mrs. Bruce, youf own favourite 
set at vingt-un, with four new recruits. Dr. Fenwick, you are like 
me, don't play cards, and don't care for music : sit here^ and talk or 
not, as!you please, while I knit." 

The other guests thus disposed of, some at the card-tables, some 
round the piano, I placed myself at Mrs. Poyntz's side, on a seat 
niched in the recess of a window which an evening unusually warm 
for the month of May permitted to be left open. 1 was next to one 
who had known Lilian as a child, one from whom I had learned by 
what sweet name to call the image which my thoughts had already 
simned. How much that I still longed to know she could tell me ! 
But in what form of question could I lead to the subject, vet not 
betray my absorbing mterest in it P Longing to speak, I felt as if 
stricken dumb ; stealing an unquiet glance towards the face beside 
me, and deeply impressed with that truth which the Hill had long 
ago reverently acknowledged, viz., that Mrs. Ck)lonel Foyntz was a 
very superior woman — a very powerful creature. 

And there she sat knitting— rapidly, firmly : a woman somewhat on 
the other side of fortv, complexion a bronzed paleness, hair a bronzed 
brown, in strong ringlets, cropped short behind— handsome hair for a 
man : lips that, when closed, snowed inflexible decision, when sp>eak- 
ing, became supple and flexile, with an easy humour and a yigilant 
finesse ; eyes of a red hazel, quick but steady ; observant, piercing, 
dauntless eyes ; altogether a fiue countenance — would have been a 
very fine countenance in a man ; profile feharp, straight, clear-cut, 
with an expression, when in repose, like that of a sphinx: a frame 
robust, not corpulent, of middle height, but with an air ana carriage 
that made her appear tall ; i)eculiarly white firm hands, indicative of 
vigorous health, not a vein visible on the surface. 

There she sat knitting, knitting, and I by her side, gazing now on 
lierself, now on her work, virith a vague idea that the threads in the 
skein of my own web of love or of life were passing quick through 
those noiseless fingers. And, indeed, in every web oi romanc/e, the 
fondest, one of the Parcae is sure to be some matter-of-fact She, Social 
Destiny, as little akin to romance herself-^as was this worldly Queen 
of the HiU. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I HAVE given a sketch of the outward woman of Mrs. Colonel Poynfz. 
The inner woman was a recondite mystery, deep as that of the sphinx, 
whose features her own resembled. But between the outward and 
the inward woman there is ever a third woman— the conventional 
woman — such as the whole human being appears to the world— 
always mantled, sometimes masked. 

I am told that the fine people of London do not recognise the title 
of " Mrs. Colonel." If that be true, the fine people of London must 
be clearly in the wrong, for no people in the universe could be finer 
than the fine people of Abbey Hill ; and they considered their sove- 
reign had as gdoa a right to the title of Mrs. Colonel as the Queen 
of England has to that of "our Gracious Lady." But Mrs. Poyntz. 
herself, never assumed the title of Mrs. Colonel ; it never appeared 
on her cards any more than the title of " Gracious Lady *' appears on 
the cards wliich convey the invitation that a Lord Steward or Lord 
Chamberlain is commanded by her Majesty to issue. To titles, 
indeed, Mrs. Poyntz evinced no superstitious reverence. Two peer- 
esses, related to her, not distantly, were in the habit of paying ner a 
yearly visit, which lasted two or three days. The Hill considered 
these visits an honour to its eminence. Mrs. Poyntz never seemed 
to esteem them an honour to herself; never boasted of them ; never 
sought to show off her grand relations, nor put herself the least out 
of the way to receive them. Her mode of life was free from ostenta- 
tion. She had the advantage of being a few hundreds a year richer 
than any other inhabitant of the Hill ; but she did not devote her 
superior resources to the invidious exhibition of superior splendour. 
Lite a wise sovereign the revenues of her exchequer were applied to 
the benefit of her suDJects. and not to the vanity of egotistical parade. 
As no one else on the Hill kept a carriage, she declined to keep one. 
Her entertainments were simple, but numerous. Twice a week she 
received the Hill, and was genuinely at home to it. She contrived 
to make her parties proverbially agreeable. The refreshments were , 
of the same kind as those which the poorest of her old maids of 
honoar might proffer ; but they were better of their kind, the best of 
their kind— the best tea, the best lemonade, the best cakes. Her 
rooms had an air of comfort, which was peculiar to them. They 
looked like rooms accustomed to receive, and receive in a friendly 
way ; well warmed, well lighted, card-tables and piano each in the 
place that made cards and music inviting. On the walls a few old 
family portraits, and three or four other pictures said to be valuable 
and certainly pleasing— two Watteaus, a Canaletti, a Weenix— plenty 
of easy-chairs and settees covered with a cheerful chintz, wl \)fta 
arrangement of the furniture generally, aw inde^cti^^^ cax^^i^^ 
elegance. She herself was studiously plain in die&a, itvot^ ^»»\jl's^\^'^- 
ousjf free &vm jewellery and trinketa than any maix\^^\sj^'5 cklNa^^ 
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Hill. But I have heard from those who were authorities on such a 
subject, that she was never seen in a dress of the last year's fasliion. 
She adopted the mode as it came out, just enough to show that she 
was aware it was out ; but with a sober reserve, as much as to say, 
"I adopt the fashion as far as it suits myself; I do not permit the 
fashion to adopt me." In short, Mrs. Colonel Poyntz was sometimes 
rough, sometimes coarse, always masculine, and yet somehow or other 
masculine in a womanly way; but she was never vulgar because 
never affected. It was impossible not to allow that she was a 
thorough gentlewoman, and she could do things that lower other 
gentlewomen, without any loss df dignity. Thus she was an ad- 
mirable mimic, certainly in itself the least ladylike condescension of 
humour. But when she mimicked, it was with so tranqwl a gravity, 
or so royal a good humour, that one could only say, "What talents 
for society dear Mrs. Colonel has ! " As she was a gentlewoman 
emphatically, so the other colonel, the he-colonel, was emphaticaUy a 
gentleman ; rather shy, but not cold ; hating trouble of every kind, 
pleased to seem a cipher in his own house. If the sole study of Mrs. 
Colonel had been to make her husband comfortable, she could not 
have succeeded better than by bringing friends about him and then 
taking them off his hands. Colonel Povntz, the he-colonel, had seen, 
in his youth, actual service; but had retired from his profession 
manv years ago. shortly after his marriage. He was a younger 
brother of one ot the nnncipal squires in the county ; inherited the 
house be lived in, with some other valuable property in and about 

L , from an imcle : was considered a good landlordf ; and popular 

in Low Town, though he never interfered in its affairs. He was 
punctiliously neat in nis dress ; a thin youthful figure, crowned with 
a thick youthful wig. He never seemed to reaa anything but the 
newspapers and the Meteorological Journal : was supposeato be the 

most weather-wise man in all L . He had another intellectujd 

predilection— whist. But in that he had less reputation for wisdom. 
Perhaps it requires a rarer combination of mental faculties to win an 
od'i trick than to divine a fall in the glass. For the rest, the he- 
ccJonel, many years older than his wife, despite the thin youthful 
figure, was an admirable aide-de-camp to the general in command, 
Mrs. Colonel; and she could not have found me more obedient, more 
devoted,, or more proud of a distinguished chief. 

In giving to Mrs. Colpnel Poyntz the appellation of Queen of the 
Hill, let there be no mistake. She was not a constitution^, sove- 
reign ; her monarchy was absolute. All her proclamations had the 
force of laws. 

Such ascendency could not have been attained without con- 
siderable talents for acquiring and keeping it. Amidst dl her 
off-hand, brisk, imperious frankness, she had the ineffable dis- 
criminanon of tact. Whether civil or rude, she was never civil or 
rude but what she carried public opinion along with her. Her 
knowledge of general society must have been limited, as must be 
tJjai of all female sovereigns. But she seemed gifted with an 
intuitive knowledge of human natuie, "v\n.Ci\i ^U^ applied to her 
special ambition of ruling it. 1 liav^ "ao\. «k ^W3\i\.\)a»X*^^^Wl 
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been suddenly transferred, a perfect stranger, to \ ^ 

London, she would have soon forced her way to its sel6v 
and, when bnce there, held her own against a duchess. \ 

I have said that she was not affected : this might be oL 
her sway over a set in which nearly every other woman ^ 
rather to seem, than to be, a somebody. \ 

But if Mrs. Colonel Poyntz was not artificial, she was akial, or 
perhaps I might more justly say — artistic. In all she said and did 
there were conduct, system, plan. She could be a most serviceable 
friend, a most damaging enemy ; yet I believe she seldom indulged 
in strong likings or strong hatreds. All was policy — a policy akm to 
that of a grand party chief, determined to raise up those whom, for 
any reason of state, it was prudent to favour, and to put down 
those whom, for any reason oi state, it was expedient to humble or 
to crush. 

' Ever since the controversy with Dr. Lloyd, this lady had honoured 
me with her benignest countenance. And nothing could be more 
adroit than the maimer in which, while imposing me on others 
as an oracular authority, she sought to subject to her will the 
oracle itself. 

She was in the habit of addressing me in a sort of motherly way, as 
if she had the deepest interest in my welfare, happiness, and reputa- 
tion. And thus, in every compliment, in every seeming mark of 
respect, she maintained the superior dignity of one who takes from 
responsible station the duty to encourage rising merit: so that, 
somehow or other, despite all that pride which made me believe that 
I needed no helping hand to advance or to clear my wfiy through the 
world, I could not shake off from my mind the impression that I was 
mysteriously patronized by Mrs. Colonel Poyntz. 

We might nave sat together five minutes, side by side — in silence 
as complete as if in the cave of Trophonius — when, without looking 
up from her work, Mrs. Poyntz said abruptly, 

" I am thinking about you. Dr. JFenwicic. And you— are thinking 
about S9me other woman. Ungrateful man 1" 

" Unjust accusation ! My very silence should prove how intently 
my thoughts were fixed on you, and on the weird web which springs 
under your hand in meshes that bewilder the gaze and snare the 
. attention." 

Mrs. Poyntz looked up at me for a moment — one rapid glance of 
the bright red hazel eye— and said, 

" Was I really in your thoughts ? Answer truly." 

" Truly, I answer, you were." 

" That IS strange ! Who can it be ? " 

" Who can it be ? What do you mean ?" 

" If you were thinking of me, it was in connection with some other 
person — some other person of my own sex. It is certainly not poor 
dear Miss Brabazon. Who else can it be ?" 

Again the red eye shot over me, and I felt my cheek redden 
beneath it. 

" Hush .'" she said, lowering her voice ; " you aie mXo^feV* 

''ifl Jove !—I! Fermii me to ask you wby ^ou \\i\ik ?»^'^" 
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*' Tlic signs are unmistakable ; jou are altered in your manner, 
even in the expression of your face, since I last saw you; your 
manner is generally quiet ana observaut, it is uowrestld^ and dis- 
tracted ; your expression of face is generally proud and serene, it is 
now huQibled and troubled. You have something on your mind ! It 
is not anxiety for your reputation, that is cstablisded ; nor for your 
fortune, that is made ; it is not anxiety for a patient^ or you would 
scarcely be here. But anxiety it is, an anxiety that is remote from 
your profession, that touches your heart and is new to it !" 

I was startled, almost aw^ed. But 1 tried to cover my confusion 
wit h a forced laugh. 

" Profound observer ! Subtle analyst ! You have convinced me 
that I must be in love, though I did not suspect it before. But 
when I strive to conjecture the object, I am as much perplexed as 
yourself; and with you, I ask, who can it be ?" 

" Whoever it be,'* said Mrs. Poyntz, who had paused, while I 
spoke, from her knitting, and now resumed it very slowly and very 
carefully, as if her mind and her knitting worked in unison together ; 
" whoever it be, love in you would be serious^ and, with or without 
love, marriages is a serious thing to us all. It is not every pretty girl 
that would suit Allen Eenwick." 

" Alas ! is there any pretty girl whom Allen Fenwick would suit ? " 

" Tut ! You should be above the fretful vanity that lays traps for 
a compliment. Yes ; the time has come in your life and your career 
when you would do well to marry. I give my consent to that," she 
added with a smile as if in jest, and a slight nod as if in earnest. The 
knitting here went on more decidedly^ more quickly. "But I do not 
yet see the person. No! *Tis a pity, Allen Fenwick" (whenever 
Mrs. Poyntz called me by my Christian name, she always assumed her 
majestic motherly manner), — " a pity that, with your birth, energies, 
perseverance, talents, and, let me add, your advantages of manner 
and person,— a pity that you did not choose a career that might 
achieve higher fortunes and louder fame than the most brilliant 
success can give to a provincial physician. But in that very choice 
you interest me. My choice has been much the same. A small 
circle, but the first in it. Yet, had I been a man, or had my dear 
colonel been a man whom it was in the power of a woman's art to 
raise one step higher in that metaphorical ladder w^hich is not the 
ladder of the angels, why, then— what then P No matter ! I am 
contented. I transfer my ambition to Jane. Do you not think her 
handsome?" 

" There can be no doubt of that," said I, carelessly and naturally. 

" I have settled Jane's lot in my own mind," resumed Mrs. Poyntz, 
striking firm into another row of knitting. "She will marry a 
country gentleman of large estate. He will go into parliament. She 
will study his advancement as 1 study Poyntz's con^fort. If he be 
clever, she will help to make him a minister ; if he be not clever, his 
wealth will make her a personage, and lift him into a personage's 
husband. And, now that you see I have no matrimonial designs on 
rou, Allen Fenwick, think if it Yrill be 'worth, ^'^hile to confide in me. 
Possibly I may be useful—" 
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" I know not how to thank you. But, as yet, I have nothing to 
confide." 

Wliile thus saying, I turned my e-ves towards the open window 
beside which I sat. It was a beautiful soft niglit. The May moon 
in all her splendour. The town stretched, far and wide, below with 
all its numberless lights ; below — but somewhat distant ; an inter- 
vening space was covered, here, by the broad quadransle (in the 
midst of which stood, massive and lonely, the grand ola church) ; 
and, there, b^ the gardens and scattered cottages or mansions that 
clotlied the sides oi the hill. • 

" Is not that house,*' I said, after a short pause, " yonder, with the 
tliree gables, the one in which—in which poor Dr. Lloyd lived — 
Abbots' House ? " 

I spoke abruptly, as if to intimate my desire to chan^ the subject 
of conversation. My hostess stopped her knitting, hall rose, looked 
forth. 

" Yes. But what a lovelv night ! How is it that the moon blends 
into harmony things of which the sun only marks the contrast? 
That stately old church tower, gray with its thousand years— those 
vulgar tile-roofs and chimney-pots raw in the freshness of yesterday ; 
now, under the moonlight, all melt into one indivisible charm ! " 

As mv hostess thus spoke, she had left her seat, taking her work with 
her, and passed from the window into the balcony. It was not often 
that Mrs. Poyntz condescended to admit what is called "sentiment " 
into the range of her sharp, practical, worldly talk, but she did so at 
times ; always, when she aid, giving me the notion of an intellect 
much too comprehensive not to allow that sentiment has a place in 
this life, but keeping it in its proper place, by that mixture of affa- 
bility and indifference with which some high-born beauty aUows the 
genius, but checks the presumption, of a charming and penniless 
poet. Tor a few minutes her eyes roved over the scene in evident 
enjoyment ; then, as they slowly settled upon the three gables of 
Abbots' House, her face regained that something of hardness which 
belonged to its decided character ; her fingers again mechanically 
resumed her knitting, and she said, in her clear, unsoftened metallic 
chime of voice, " Can you guess why I took so much trouble to 
oblige Mr. Vigors and locate Mrs. Ashleigh yonder ? " 

** You favoured us with a full explanation of your reasons." 

" Some of my reasons ; not the main one. People who undertake 
the task of governing others, as I do, be their rule a kingdom or a 
liamlet, must adopt a principle of government and adhere to it. The 
principle that suits best with the Hill, is respect for the Proprieties. 
We have not much money ; entre nous, we have no great rank. Our 
policy is, then, to set up the Proprieties as an influence which money 
must court and rank is afraid of. I had learned just before Mr. 
Vigors called on me that Lady Sarah Bellasis entertained the idea of 
hiring Abbot's House. London has set its face against her ; a pro- 
vincial town would be more charitable. An earl's daughter, with a 
good income and an awfully bad name, of the best msiimst^ ^\A^i>^^ 
worst morals^ would have made sad havoc among WiG"St«^Tv^>i\^'^« 
How many or our primmest old maids woTxld l^KYed^^«tVje«L\iC8^"«ssA. 
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Mrs. Foyntz for champagne and her ladyship P The Hill was never 
in so imminent a daDger. liather than Lady Sarah Bellasis should 
have liad that house, I would have taken it myself, and stocked it 
with owls. 

"Mrs. Ashleiffh turned up just in the critical moment. Ladv 
Sarah is foiled, tne Proprieties safe, and so that question is settled. 

" And it will be pleasant to have your early friend so near you." 

Mrs. Poyntz lifted her eves full upon me. 

" Do you know Mrs. Asuleigh P " 

** Not in the least." 

" She has many virtues and few ideas. She is commonplace weak, 
as I am commonplace strong. But commonplace weak can be very 
lovable. Her husband, a man of genius and!^ learning, gave her his 
whole heart — a heart worth having, but he was not ambitious, and 
he despised the world." 

" I tliink you said your daughter was very much attached to Miss 
Ashleigh P Does her character resemble her mother's P " 

I was afraid while I spoke that I should again meet Mrs. Foyntz's 
searching gaze, but she did not this time look up from her work. 

'' No ; Lilian is anything but couimonplace." 

" You described her as having delicate health ; ^ou implied a hope 
that she was not consumptive. I trust that there b no serious reason 
for apprehending a constitutional tendency which at her age would 
require the most careful watching." 

** I trust not. If she were to die — Dr. Fenwick, what is the 
matter P " 

So tenible had been the picture which this woman's words had 
brought before me, that I started as if my own liie had received a 
shock. 

" I beg pardon," I said, falteringly, pressing my hand to my heart ; 
"a sudden spasm here — it is over now. You were saying that — 
that-" 

" I was about to say—" and here Mrs. Poyntz laid her hand lightl v 
on mine. " I was about to say that if Lilian Ashleigh were to die, I 
should mourn for her less than I might for one who valued the things 
of the earth more. But I believe there is no cause for the alarm my 
words so inconsiderately excited in you. Her mother is watchful and 
devoted ; and if the least thing ailed Lilian, she would call in medi- 
cal advice. Mr. Vigors would. I know, recommend Dr. Jones." 

Closing our conference with those stinging words, Mrs. Poyntz 
here turned back into the drawing-room. 

I remained some minutes on the balcony^ disconcerted, enraged. 
With what consummate art had this practised diplomatist wound 
herself into my secret ! That she had read my heart better than 
myself was evident from that Parthian shaft, barbed with Dr. Jones, 
which she had shot over her shoulder in retreat. That from the first 
moment in which she had decoyed me to her side, she had detected 
"the something" on my mind, was perhaps but the ordinary quick- 
joesB of female penetration. But it was with no ordinary craft that 
Jier whole conversation afterwards Yv&d \^eeTi ^o tiiha^ed as to leara 
the someihhig, and lead me to teveei t\iQ %om^ qu^ X*^ ^V^\sl\\a 
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Bomething was linked. Eor what purpose? What was it to herP 
What motive could she have beyond the mere gratification of curiosity ? 
Perhaps, at first, she thought I had been caught by her daughters 
showy beauty, and hence the half-friendly, half-cynidd frankness witli 
which she had avowed her ambitious projects for that young lady's 
matrimonial advancement. Satisfied by my manner that I cherished 
no presumptuous hopes in that quuter, her scrutiny was doubtless 
continued from that pleasure in the exercise of a wily intellect which 
impels schemers and politicians to an activity for which, without that 
pleasure itself, tliere would seem no adequate inducement; and 
besides, the ruling passion of this petty sovereign was power. And 
if knowledge be power, there is no better instrument of nower over 
a contumacious subject than that hold on his heart which is gained 
in the knowledge of its secret. 

But "secret ! " Had it really come to this P Was it possible that 
the mere sight of a human face, never beheld before, could disturb 
the whole tenor of my life— a stranger of whose mind and character 
I knew nothing, whose very voice 1 had never heard P It was only 
by the intolerable pang of anguish that had rent my heart in the 
words, carelessly, abruptly spoken, "if she were to die," that I had 
felt how the world would be changed to me, if indeed that face were 
seen in it no more ! Yes, secret it was no longer to myself— I loved ! 
And like all on whom love descends, sometimes softly, slowly^ with the 
gradual wing of the cushat settling down into its nest, sometimes with 
the swoop of the eagle on his unsuspecting quarry, 1 believed that 
none ever before loved as I loved ; that such love was an abnormal 
wonder, made solely for me, and I for it. Then my mind in- 
sensibly hushed its angrier and more turbulent thoughts, as my ffazc 
rested upon the roof-tops of Lilian's home, and the snimmering silver 
of the moonlit willow, under which I had seen her gazing into the 
roseate heavens. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, the party was evidently 
about to break up. Those who had grouped round the piano were 
now assembled round the refreshment-table. The card-players had 
risen, and were settling or discussing gains and losses. While I was 
searching for my hat, which I had somewhere mislaid, a poor gentle- 
nwrn, tormented by tic-douloreux, crept timidly up to me— 'the 
proudest and the poorest of all the hidalgoes settled on the Hill. 
He could not afford a fee for a physician's adviee, W\. ^«v\v Va.^ 
humbled his pride, and I saw at a glance that \ie 'WBka ^ovvsv^^'^vw?. 
J20W to take a surreptitious advantage of socisi. m\.^x^Wkt^^» ^s^^ 
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obtain tlie advice without paying the fee. The old man discovered 
the hat before I did, stooped, took it up, extended it to me with the 
pVofound bow of the old school, while the other hand, clenched and 
quivering, was pressed into the hollow of his cheek, and his eyes met 
mine with wistful mute entreaty. The instinct of my profession 
seized me at once. I could never behold suffering, without forgetting 
all else in the desire to relieve it. 

" You are in pain," said I, softly. ** Sit down and describe the 
symptoms. Here, it is true, I am no''professional doctor, but I am 
a friend who is fond of doctoring, and Knows something about it." 

So we sat down a little apart from the other guests, and after a few 
questions and answers, I was pleased to find that his *'tic" did not 
belong to the less curable kind of that agnizing neuralgia. 1 was 
especially successful in my treatment of similar sufferings, for which 
I bad discovered an anodyne that was almost specific. I wrote on a 
leaf of my pocket-book a prescription which I felt sure would be 
efficacious, and as I tore it out and placed it in his hand, I chanced 
to look up, and saw the hazel eyes of my hostess fixed upon me with 
a kinder and softer expression than they often condescended to adnnt 
into their cold and penetrating lustre. At that moment, however, 
licr attention was drawn from me to a servant, who entered with a 
note, and I heard him say, though in an under tone, *'Prom Mrs. 
Aslifeigh." 

She opened the note, read it hastily, ordered the servant to wait 
without the door, retired to her writing-table, which stood near the 
place at which I still lingered, rested her face on her hand, and 
seemed musing. Her meditation was yery soon over. She turned 
her head, and, to my surprise, beckoned to me. I approached. 

"Sit here," she whispered ; "turn your back towards those people, 
who are no doubt watching us. E;ead this." ^ 

She placed in my hand the note she had just received. It con- 
tained but a few words to this effect : 

**Dear Margaret, — I am so distressed. Since I wrote to you. a 
few hours ago, Lilian is taken suddenly ill, and I fear seriously. 
What medical man should I send for? Let my servant have his 
name and address. ** A. A." 

I sprang from my seat. 

"Stay," said Mrs. Poyntz. "Would you much care if I sent the 
servant to Dr. Jones ?" 

"All, madam, you are cruel ! What have I done that you should 
become my enemy?" 

"Enemy ! No. You have just befriended one of my friends. In 
t h is world' of fools intellect should ally itself with intellect. No; I am 
not your enemy ! But you have not yet asked me to be your friend." 

Here she put into my hands a note she had written while thus 
speaking. "Keceive your credentials. If there be any cause for ; 
alarm, or if I can be of use, send for me." Resuming the work she ' 
had suspended, but with lingering uncertam fingers, she added, "36 
far, then, this is settled. Nay, no thanks*, \V. \s W\.V\Ule that-ia.-. 
settled as yd " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In a very few miuDtes I was once more in the gronnds of that old gable 
house ; the servant, who went before me, entered them bv the stairs 
and the wicket-gate of the private entrance ; that way was the shortest. 
So again I passed by the circling glade and the monastic well — sward, 
trees, and rains, all suffused in the limpid moonlight. 

And now I was in the house; the servant took upstairs the note with 
which I was charged, and a minute or two afterwards returned and 
conducted me to the corridor above, in which Mrs. Ashleigh received 
me. I was the first to si)eak. "Your daughter — is — is — not 
seriously ill, I hope. What is it ?" 

"Hush !" she said, under her breath. "Will you step this way 
for a moment." She passed through a doorwav to the right. I 
followed her, and as she placed on the table ihe light she had been 
holding, I looked round with a chill at the heart— it was the room in 
which JJr. Lloyd had died. Impossible to mistake. The furniture, 
indeed, was changed— there was no bed in the chamber ; but the 
shape of the room, the position of the high casement, which was now 
wide open, and througii which the moonlight streamed more softly 
than on that drear winter night, the ^eat square beams intersecting 
the low ceiling— all were impressed, vividly on my memory. The 
chair to which Mrs. Ashleigh beckoned me was j)laced just on the 
spot where I had stood by the bed-head of the dymg man. 

1 shrank back-^ I could not have seated myself there. So, I 
remained leaning against the chimney-piece, while Mrs. Ashleigh 
told her story. 

She said that on their arrival the day before, Lilian had been in 
more than usually good health and spirits, delighted with the old 
house, the grounds, and especially the nook by the Monk's Well, at 
which Mrs. Ashleigh had left her that evening in order to make 
some purdiases in the town, in company with Mr. Vigors. When 
Mrs. Ashleigh returned, she and Mr. Vigors had sought Lilian in 
that nook, and Mra. Ashleigh then detected, with a mother's eye. 
some change in Lilian, which alarmed her. She seemed listless and 
dejected; and was veiy pale ; but she denied that she felt unwell. 
On re.gaming the house she had sat down in the room in which we 
then were — ** which," said Mrs. Ashleigh, ** as it is not required 
for a sleeping-room, mjr daughter, who is fond of reading, wished to 
fit up as her own morning-room, or study. I left her here and went 
into the drawing-room below with Mr. Vigors. When he quitted 
me, which he did very soon, I remained for nearly an hour giving 
directions about the placing of furniture^ which had just arrivedf from 
our kte residence. I then went upstairs to join, my d^xx^ViXjtT^v^^ 
to my terror found her spiparently lifeless in \iet c\i«!\£. ^<^\a^ 
tavated BfTTif." 
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I mtermpted Mrs. AaUeigh here. " Hiu Miss Aslileigli been 
subject to fnintine fits F " 

No, ncTer. When she recovered she Bcemed bewildered — disin- 
clined to speak. I got her to bed, and as she then fell quietlv to 
sleep, mj mind weis relieved. I thought it only & piiGaing effect of ex- 
citement, in ft change of abode ; or cansed by something like malaria 
in the atmosphere of that part of the gronnds in which I had fonnd 
her seated." 

" Verj' likely. The hour of sanset at this time of year is trying 
to delicate conatitntions. Go on." 

" About three-Quartera of an hoar ago she wi^e up with a lond 
cry, and haa been ever since in a atite of great agitation, weeping 
violently, and answering none of my questions. Yet she does not 
aeem light-headed, but rather what we call hysterical." 

" You will permit me now to see her. Take comfort — in all you 
tell mo t see nothing to wanant serioiu alaim." 



CHAPTER X 

To the true ph^ician there is an inexpressible sanctity in the sick- 
chamber. At its threshold the more human passions quit their hold 
on his heart. Love there would be profanation. Even the grief per- 
mitted to others he must put aside. He must eater that room — a 
ealm intelligence. He is disabled for his mission if he suffer aught 
to obscure the keen quiet glance of his science. Ageor jouth, 
beauty or deformity, innocence or guilt, merge Iheir distinctions in 
one common attribute— human suffering appcftiing- to human skill. 

Woe to the households in which the trusted Healer feels not on his 
conscience the solemn obligations of his glorious art. Reverently, 
as in a temple, 1 stood in the Tirgin's chamher. When her mother 
placed her hand in mice, and I felt the throb of its pulse, I was 
aware of no quicker beat of my own heart. I looked with a steady 
eye on the face, more beautiful from the flush tliat deepened ths 
delicate hues of the young check, and the lustre that brightened the 
dark blue of the wandering eyes. She did not at first heed me ; did 
not seem aware of my presence; butkeptmurmnriligtoheraelf woidi 
which I could not distmguish. 

At length, wh?" 1 sjioke to her, in that low, soothing tone 
which we learn at tlie sick-bed, the expression of her face altered 
suddenly ; she passed the hand I did not hold over her forehead, 
turned touDd.lookcil at mo full andldng, with nnmiatakable surprise, 
yet uot OH if the surprise displeased her; less the surprise which 
recoils from the eight of a strauget than thai, which seems doubtfully 
£o.n»!(V3useut unexpected friend. yetoatii&«>u^Ta«^]DKnwQinea 
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to creep something of apprehension— of fear;— her han\i trembled, 
her voice quivered, as she said, — ] 

" Can it be, can it be P Am I awake P Mother, who is thisP " 

" Only a kind visitor, Dr. Eenwick, sent by Mrs. Poyntz, for I was 
uneasy about you, darling. How are you now P" 

" Better. Strangely better." 

She removed her hand gently from mine, and with an involuntary 
modest shrinking, turned towards Mrs. Ashleigh, drawing her mother 
towards herself, so that she became at once hidden from me. 

Satisfied that there was here no delirium, nor even more than the 
slight and temporary fever which often accompanies a sudden nervous 
attack in constitutions peculiarly sensitive, I retired noiselesslv from 
the room, and went, not into that which had been occupied by the 
ill-fated ^Naturalist, but downstairs into the drawing-room, to write 
my prescription. I had already sent the servant off with it to the 
chemist's before Mrs. Ashleigh joined me. 

" She seems recovering surprisingly ; her forehead is cooler ; she is 
perfectly self-possessed, only she cannot account for her own seizure, 
cannot account either for the fainting or the agitation with which 
she awoke from sleep." 

" I think 1 can account for both. The first room in which she 
entered — that in which she fainted— had its window open ; the sides 
of the window are overgrown with rank creeping plants in full 
blossom. Miss Ashleigh had already predisposed herself to injurious 
effects from the effluvia, by fatigue, excitement, imprudence in sitting 
out at the fall of a heavy dew. The sleep after the fainting fit was 
the more disturbed, because Nature, always alert and active in sub- 
jects so young, was making its own effort to right itself from an 
injury. Nature has nearly succeeded. What I have prescribed will 
a little aid and accelerate that which Nature has yet to do, and in a 
day or two I do not doubt that your daughter will be perfectly 
restored. Only let me recommend care to avoid exposure to the 
open air during the close of the day. Let her avoid also the room 
in which she was first seized, for it is a strange phenomenon in nervous 
temperaments that a nervous attack may, without visible cause, be 
repeated in the same place where it was first experienced. You had 
better shut up the cliamber for at least some weeks, bum fires in 
it, repaint ana paper it, sprinkle chloroform. You are not, perhaps, 
aware that Dr. Lloyd died in that room after a prolonged illness. 
Suffer me to wait till your servant returns with the medicme, and let 
me employ the interval in asking you a few questions. Miss 
Ashleigbj you say, never had a faintii^ fit before. I should presume 
that she is not wiiat we call strong. But has she ever had any illness 
that alarmed you?" 

*' Never." 

" No great liability to cold and cough, to attacks of the chest or 
lungs P" 

" Certainly not. Still I have feared that she may have a ten- 
dency to consumption. Do you think soP Your que&t.m& ^^\s\ 
me!" 

I do ffot tbjnk so; hut before I prono\m(»8^'\^^\\j^^O'\^ssL<sCk, 
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one question more. You say you have feared a tendency to con- 
sumption. Is that disease in her family? She certainly did not 
inherit it from you. But on her father's side ?" 

" Her father," said Mrs. Ashleigh, with tears it her eyes, " died 
young, but of brain fever, which the medical men said was brouglit 
on by over study." 

"Enough, my dear madam. What you say confirms my belief 
that your daughter's constitution is the very opposite to that in whiek 
the seeds of consumption lurk. It is rather that far nobler consti- 
tution, which the keenness of the nervous susceptibility renders 
delicate but elastic— as quick to recover as it is to suffer." 

" Thank you, tliank you. Dr. Fenwick, for what you say. You 
take a load from my heart. For Mr. Vigors, I know, thinks Lilian 
consumptive, and Mrs. Poyntz has rather frightened me at times by 
hints to the same effect. But when you speak of nervous suscepti- 
bility, I do not quite understand you. My daughter ik not what is 
commonl.v called nenrous. Her temper is singularly even." 

"But if not excitable, should you also say that she is not im- 
pressionable ? The things which do not disturb her temper, may, 
perhaps, deiect her spirits. Do I make myself understood ? " 

" Yes, I think 1 understand your distinction. But 1 am not quite 
sure if it applies. To most tnings that affect the spirits she is not 
more sensitive than other girls, perhaps less so. But she is certainly 
very impressionable in some things." 

'^Inwhat?" 

" She is more moved than any one I ever knew by objects in ex- 
ternal nature, rural scenery, rural sounds, by music, by the books 
that she reads— even books that are not works of imagination. 
Perhaps in all this she takes after her poor father^ but in a more 
marked degree— at least, I observe it more in her. For he was very 
silent and reserved. And perhaps also her peculiarities have been 
fostered by the seclusion in which she has been brought up. It was 
with a view to make her a little more like girls of her own age that 
our friend, Mrs. Poyntz, induced me to come here. Lilian was 
reconciled to this change; but she shrank from the thoughts of 
London, which I should have preferred. Her poor father could not 
endure London." 

" Miss Ashleigh is fond of reading ? " 

" Yes, she is fond of reading, but more fond of musipg. She will 

sit by herself for hours without book or work, and seem as abstracted 

as if in a dream. She was so even in her earliest childhood. Then 

she would tell me what she had been conjuring up to herself. She 

would say that she had seen— positively seen— beautiful lands far 

away from earth; flowers and trees not like ours. As she grew 

older this visionary talk displeased me, and I scolded her, and said 

that if others heard her, they would think that she was not only. 

silly but very untruthful. So of late years she never ventures to tell 

me what, in such dreamy moments, she suffers herself to imagine; 

du^ the bahit of musing continues still. Do you not agree with Mrs. 

jPojTit:^, that the best cure would be aUtlYe c\itcrt^^ tor-ety amongst 

c^Aer jronng people ? " 
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" Certainly" said I; honestly. though with a jealous pang. " But 
here comes the medicine. Will you take it up to her, and then sit 
with her half an hour or so ? By that time I expect she will be 
asleep. I will wait here till you return. Oh, I can amuse myself 
with the newspapers and books on your table. Stav ! one caution : 
be sure there are no flowers in Miss Ashleish's sleeping-room. I 
think I saw a treacherous rose-tree in a stand oy the window, if so. 
banish it." 

Left alone, I examined the room in which, oh thought of joy ! I 
had surely now won the claim to become a privileged guest. I 
touched the books Lilian must have touched ; m the articles of fur- 
niture, as yet so hastily disposed that the settled look of home was 
not about them, I still knew that I was gazing on things which her 
mind must associate with the history of her young life. That lute- 
harp — ^must be surely hers, and the scarf, with a girPs favourite 
colours— -pure white and pale blue,— and the bird-cage, and the 
childish ivory work-case, with implements too pretty for use, all 
spoke of her. 

It was a blissful intoxicating reverie, which Mrs. Ashleigh's en- 
trance disturbed. 

Lilian was sleeping calmly. I had no excuse to linger there any 
lon^r. 

" I leave you, I trust, with your mind cjuite at ease," said L " You 
will allow me to call to-morrow, in the afternoon P " 

" Oh yps, grat efully." 

Mrs. AslileiQ:h held out her hand as I made towards the door. 

Is there a ])hysician who has not felt at times how tliat ceremonious 
fee throws him back from the garden-land of humanity into the 
market-place of money—seems to put him out of the pale of equal 
friendship, and say, " True, you have given health and life. Adieu ! 
there, you are paid for it." With a poor person there would have 
been no dilemma, but Mrs. Ashleigh was affluent : to depart from 
custom here was almost impertinence. But had the penalty of my 
refusal been the doom of never again beholding Lilian, I could not 
have taken her mother's gold. So I did not appear to notice the 
hand held out to me, and passed by with a quickened step. 

" But, Dr. Fenwick, stop ! " 

" No, ma'am, no ! Miss Ashleigh would have recovered as soon 
without me. Whenever my aid is really wanted, then— but Heaven 
grant that time may never come ! We will talk again about her 
to-morrow." 

I was gone. Now in the garden ground, odorous with blossoms j 
now in the lane, enclosed by the narrow walls ; now in the desei-ted 
streets, over which the moon shone full as in that winter night when 
I hurried from the chamber of death. But the streets were not 
ghastly now, and the moon was no longer Hecate, that dreary goddess 
of awe and spectres, but the sweet, simple Lady of the Stars, on 
whose gentle face lovers have gazed ever since (if that guess of 
astroiioaiers be true) she was parted from eav\li io rvA^ \\i^ Va^^^ 
of its deeps from afar, even as love, from love divided, x\j\R,^\}aftV««5^ 
that yearns towards it, with mysterious Uw I 

i> 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"VTtth what increased beni??nitv I listened to the patients who 
visited me the next morning! The wbt)le human race seemed to be 
worthier of love, and I longed to diffuse amongst all some rays of the 
prlorious hope that had dawned upon my heart. My first call, when 
I went fortn, was on the poor young woman from whom I had been 
returning the day before, when an impulse, which seemed like a fate, 
had lured me into the grounds where I had f rst seen Lilian. I felt 
grateful to this poor patient ; without her, Lilian herself might be yet 
unknown to me. 

The girl's brother, a young man emploved in the police, and whose 
pay supported a widowed mother and the suffering sister, received 
me at the threshold of the cottage. 

" Oh, sir ! she is so much better to-day ; almost free from pain. 
Will she live, now ? can she live ? " 

" If my treatment has really done the good you say ; if she be 
really better under it, 1 think her recovery may be pronounced. But 
I must first see her." 

The girl was indeed wonderfully better. I felt that my skill was 
achieving a signal triumph ; but that day even my intellectual pride 
was forgotten in the luxurious unfolding of that sense of heart which 
had so newly waked into blossom. 

As I recrossed the threshold, I smiled on the brother, who was still 
lingering there : 

Your sister is saved, Waby. She needs now chiefly wine, and 
^od though light nourishment ; these you will find at my house ; 
tall there for them every day." 

" God bless you, sir ! If ever I can serve you '* Sis tongue 

faltered— he could say no more. 

Serve me — Allen Penwick— that poor policeman ! Me, whom a 
king could not serve ! What did I ask from earth but Fame and 
Lilian's heart ? Thrones and bread man wins from the aid of others. 
Fame and woman's heart he can only gain through himself. 

So I strode gaily up the hill, through the iron gates, into the fairy 
ground, and stood beiore Lilian's home. 

The man-servant, on opening the door, seemed somewhat confused, 
and said hastily, before I spoke, 

" Not at home, sir ; a note for you." 

I turned the note mechanically in my hand ; I felt stunned. 

" Not at home ! Miss Ashleigh cannot be out. How is she f ^* 

" Better, sir, thaidc you." 

I still could not open the note ; my eyes turned wistfully towards 

the windows oi the house, and there—at the drawing-room window— 

Jeneountered the scowl of Mr. Vigors. I coloured with resentment, 

divmed that I was dismissed, and ^w^ed ^^ay with a prond oi^t 

snd a nrm step. 
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When I was out of tke gates, in the hlind lane, I opened the note. 
It began formally, "Mrs. Ashleigh presents her compliments," and 
went on to thank me, civilly enough, for my attendance the night 
before, wonld not give me the trouble to repeat my visit, and enclosed 
a fee, double the amount of the fee prescribed bv custom. 1 flung 
the money, as an asp that had stun? me, over the bigh wall, and tore 
the note into shreds. Having thus idly vented my rage, a dull gnawing 
sorrow came heavily down upon all other emotions, stifling and re- 
placing them. At the mouth of the lane I halted. I shrank from 
the thought of the crowded streets bevond. I shrank vet more from 
the routine of duties, which stretched before me in the desert into 
which daily life was so suddenly smitten. I sat down by the road- 
side, shading my deeded face with a nerveless hand. I looked up as 
the sound of steps reached my ear, and saw Dr. Jones coming briskly 
along tiie lane, evidently from Abbots' House. He must have been 
there at the very time I had called. I was not only dismissed but 
supplanted. I rose before he reached the spot on which I had seated 
myself, and went my way into the town, went through my allotted 
round of professional visits ; but my attentions were not so tenderly 
devoted, my skill so genially quickened by the glow of benevolence, 
as my poorer patients had found them in the morning. 

I have said how the physician should enter the sick-room. " A Calm 
Intelligence ! " But if you strike a blow on the heart, the intellect suf- 
fers. Little worth, I suspect, was my " calm intelligence " that day. 
Bichat, in his famous book upon Life and Death, divides life into two 
classes — animal and organic. Man*s intellect, with the brain for its 
centre, belongs to life animal ; his passions to life organic, centred in 
the heart, in the viscera. Alas ! if the noblest passions through 
which alone we lift ourselves into the moral realm of the sublime and 
beautiful really have their centre in the life which the verv vegetable, 
that lives organically, shares with us ! And, alas ! if it be tnat life 
which we share with the vegetable, that can cloud, obstruct, suspend, 
annul that life centred in the brain, which we share with every being 
howsoever angelic, in every star howsoever remfte, on whom the 
Creator bestows the faculty of thought ! 



CHAPTER XIL 

But suddenly I remembered Mrs. Poyntz. I ought to call on her. 
So I closed my round of visits at her door. The day was then far 
advanced, and^e servant politely informed me that Mrs. Poyntz was 
at dinner. 1 could only leave my card, with a message that I would 
pay my respects to her the next day. That evening I received from 
her this note ; — 

"Deae Dh. Fbnwick,— I regret much that I cannot \itt:^^ ^idftd 

d2 
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Pleasure of seeing you to-morrow. Poyntz and I are going to visit 
is brother, at the other end of the county, and we start early. We 
shall be away some days. Sony to hear from Mrs. Ashleigh that she 
has been x)ersuaded by Mr. Vigors to consult Dr. Jones about Lilian. 
Vigors and Jones both frighten the poor mother, and insist upon con- 
sumptive tendencies. Unluckily, you seem to have said there was 
little the matter. Some doctors gain their practice, as some preachers 
fill their churches, by adroit use of the appeals to terror. You do 
not want i)atients, Dr. Jones docs. And, after all, better perhaps as 
it is. Yours, &c. "M. Poyntz." 

To my more selfish grief anxiety for Lilian was now added. I had 
seen many more patients die from being mistreated for consumption 
than from consumption itself. And Dr. Jones was a jnercenary, 
cunning, needy man, with much crafty knowledge of human foibles, 
but very little skill m the treatment of human maladies. My-feai-a 
were soon confirmed. A few days after I heard from Miss Braba- 
zon that Miss Ashleigh was seriously ill, kept her room. Mrs. 
Ashleigh made this excuse for not immediately returning the visits 
which the Hill had showered upon her. Miss Brabazon had seen 
Dr. Jones, who had shaken his head, said it was a serious case ; but 
that time and care (his time and his care ! ) might effect wonders. 

How stealthily at the dead of the night I would climb the Hill, 
and look towards the windows of the old sombre house— one win- 
dow, in which a light burnt dim and mournful, the light of a sick- 
room — of hers ! 

At length Mrs. Poyntz came back, and I entered her house, havinsj 
fully resolved beforehand on the line of policy to be adopted towards 
the potentate whom I hoped to secure as an ally. It was clear that 
neither disguise nor half-confidence would baffle the penetration of 
so keen an intellect, nor propitiate the goodwill of so imperious and 
resolute a temper. Perfect irankness here was the wisest prudence ; 
and, after all, it was most agreeable to my own nature, and most 
worthy of my own honour. 

Luckily, 1 found Mrs. Poyntz alone, and taking in both mine the 
hand she somewhat coldly extended to me, I said, with the earnest- 
ness of suppressed emotion : 

"You observed when I last saw you, that I had not yet asked you 
to be my friend. I ask it now. Listen to me with all tlie indulgence 
you can vouchsafe, and let me at least profit by your counsel if you 
refuse to give me your aid." 

Rapidlv, briefly, I went on to say how I had first seen Lilian, and 
how sudden, how strange to myself, had been the impression which 
that first sight of her had produced. 

" You remarked the chan'^e that had come over me " said I ; "you 
divined the cause before 1 divined it myself; divined ft as I sat there 
beside you, thinking that through you I might see, in the freedom 
of social intercourse, the face that was then haunting me. You know 
what has since passed. Miss Ashleigh is ill ; her case is, I am con- 
rj'nced, wholly misuudevstood. All olliet iewAua^ ^it^ merged in one 
sense of anxiety— of alarm. But it lias become o.ue \.o xci^, ^m^ \.<c>^> 
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to incur the risk of your ridicule even more than of your reproof, by 
stating to you thus candidly, plainly, bluntly, the seutiineiit which 
renders alarm so poignant, ana which, if scarcely admissible to the 
romance of some wild dreamy boy, may seem an unpardonable folly 
in a man of my years and my sober calling ; due to nie, to you, to 
Mrs. Ashleigh ; because still the dearest thing in life to mc is honour. 
And if you who know Mrs. Ashleigh so intimately, who must be more 
or less aware of her plans or wishes for her daughter's future; 
if vou believe that those plans or wishes lead to n lot far more 
ambitious than an alliance with me could offer to Miss Ashleigh, 
then aid Mr. Vigors in excluding me from tiie house ; aid me 
in suppressing a presumptuous, visionary passion. I cannot enter 
that house without love and hope at my heart. And the threshold of 
that house I must 091 cross if such love and such hope would be a 
sin and a treachery in the eyes of its owner. 1 might restore Miss 
Ashleigh to health ; her gratitude might — I cannot continue. This 
danger must not be to me nor to her, if her mother has views far 
above such a son-in-law. And I am the more bound to consider all 
this while it is yet time, because I heard you state that Miss Ashleigh 
had a fortune— was what would be here termed an heiress. And the 
full consciousness that whatever fame one in my profession may live 
to acquire, does not open those vistas of social power and grandeur 
which arc open by professions to my eyes less noble in themselves — 
that full consciousness, I say, was forced upon me by certain words 
of your own. Tor the rest, you know my descent is sufficiently 
recognized as that amidst well-bom gentiy to have rendered 
me no mesalliance to families the most proud of their ancestry, if 
I had kept my hereditary estate and avoided the career that makes 
me useful to man. But I acknowledge that on entering a profes- 
sion such as mine— entering any profession except that 01 arms 
or the senate— all leave their pedigree at its door, an erased or 
dead letter. All must come as equals, high-born or low-born, into 
that arena in which men ask aid from a man as he makes himself; to 
them his dead forefathers are idle dust. Therefore, to the advantage 
of birth I cease to have a claim. 1 am but a provincial physician, 
whose station would be the same had he been a cobbler's son. But 
gold retains its grand privilege in all ranks. He who has gold is 
removed from the suspicion that attaches to the greedy fortune-hunter. 
My private fortune, swelled by my savings, is sufficient to secure to 
any one I married a larger settlement than many a wealthy squire can 
make. I need no fortune with a wife ; if she have one, it would be 
settled on herself. Pardon these vulgar details. Now, have I made 
myself understood ? " 

'" Fully," answered the Queen of the Hill, who had listened to me 
quietly, watchfully, and without one interruption. *' Fully. And you 
have done well to confide in me with so generous an unreserve. But 
before 1 say further, let me ask, what would be your advice for Lilian, 
supposing that you ought not to attend her ? You have no trust in 
Dr." Jones ; neither have I. And Anne Ashld^li*^ wci\.^^ ^^Q^v^ltK 
to-day, begging me to cdl, justifies youx a\axm, ^\SJl '^^M^Niw^ 
there is so tenaenc/ to consumption ? 
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" Of that I am certain so far as my slight glimpse of a case that to 
me, however, seems a simple and not uncommon one, will permit. 
Bat in the alternative you put — that my own skill, whatever its 
worth, is forbidden— my earnest advice is, that Mrs. Ashleigh should 
take her daughter at once to London, and consult there those great 
authorities to whom I cannot compare my own opinion or experience; 
and by their counsel abide." 

Mrs. Povntz shaded her eyes with her hand for a few moments, 
and seemea in deliberation with herself. Then she said, with her 
peculiar smile, half grave, half ironical : 

** In matters more orainary you would have won me to your side 
long ago. That Mr. Vigors should have presumed to cancel my 
recommendation to a settler on the Hill, wiw an act of rebellion, and 
involved the honour of my prerogative. But I suppressed my indig- 
nation at an affront so unusual, partly out of pique against yourself, 
but much more, I think, out of regard for you." 

*' I understand. You detected the secret of my heart ; you knew 
that Mrs. Ashleigh would not wish to see her daughter the wife of a 
provincial physician." 

" Am I sure, or are you sure, that the daughter herself would 
accept that fate ; or if she accepted it, would not repent ? " 

" Do not think me the vainest of men when 1 say this—that T 
cannot believe I should be so enthralled by a feeling at war with my 
reason, unfavoured by anythino^ I can detect in my habits of mind, or 
even by the dreams of a youth which exalted science and excluded 
love, unless I was intimately convinced that Miss Ashleigh*s heart was 
free— that I could win, and that I could keep it I Ask me why I am 
convinced of this, and 1 can tell you no more why I think that she 
could love me, than I can tell you why I love her 1" 

"I am of the world, worldly. But I am woman, womanly — 
though I may not care to be thought it. And, therefore, though 
what you say is, regarded in a worldly point of view, sheer nonsense, 
regarded in a womanly point of view, it is logicailv sound. But still 
you cannot know Lilian as I do. Your nature and hers are in strong 
contrast. I do not think she is a safe wife for you. The purest, the 
most innocent creature imaginable, certainly that, but always in the 
seventh heaven. And you in the seventh heaven, just at this nioment, 
but with an irresistible gravitation to the solid earth, which wiU have 
its way again when the honeymoon is over. I do not believe you two 
would harmonize by intercourse. I do not believe Lilian would 
sympathize with you, and I am sure you could not sympathize with 
her throughout the long dull course of this workday life. And 
therefore, for your sake as well as hers, I was not displeased to find 
that Dr. Jones had replaced you ; and now, in return for your frank- 
ness, I say frankly — do not go again to that house. Conquer this 
sentiment, fancy, jpassion, whatever it be. And I will advise Mrs. 
Ashleigh to take Lilian to town. Shall it be so settled P " 

I could not speak. I buried my face in my hands — misery, misery, 
desolation ! 

J know not how long I rammed thus silent, perhaps many 
minutes. At length 1 telt a cold, Arm, Wt ivoti "vxTL%^Ti\Xa "Wwi 
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npon mine ; and a clear, foil, lint not disconta^ng voice said 

" Leave me to think vsU over tliia converution, and to ponder 
well tiie value of all jon have afaonn tbat foa so aeepl.v feel. The 
iuterati of bfe do not fill both scales of the balance. The 
heart which does not always go in the same scale with the interefta, 
still hu its weight in the scale opposed lo them. I have heard a fcT 
wise men say, as manj a sill; womaa says, ' Belter bs unhappy with 
one we ioTc, than be nappy with one wa kve not.' Do you saj that, 
tooP" 

" With every thonght of my brain, every beat of my pulse, I say it." 

" Afler that answei^ all my questionings cease. You shall hear 
from me to-morrow. By that time, I shall have seen Anne and 
lilian. I shall have weighed both scales of the balance, and the 
heart here, Allen Fenwick, seems very heavy. Go, now. Ihear feet 
on the staus, Foyntz bringing up some fiiendly goasipers ; gossipen 
are spies." 

I passed my hand over my eves, tearless, but how tears would have 
reueved the anguish that burdened tlicai [ and, witliout a n'ord, went 
down the stairs, meeting at tlie laniliiis-piace Colonel Poyntz and 
the old man whose pain my preaori|ition had cured. The old man 
was whistling a merry tnne, perhaps. Ural learned tin the playground. 
He brokefromittotuank, almost to embrace me, as I slid by hiin. I 
seised his jocund blessing as a good nmen, and cnrried it with me as 
I passed into the broad sunlight. Solilnry— solitary ! Should 1 be 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Thz next di^ I had just diamissed the last of mj Tisiting patients, 
and was about to enter my carriage and commence my tounc^ when I 
received a twisted note containing bat these wordi : 

"Call on me to-day, as soon as you can. 

"H. POTSTI." 

A few minutes afterwards I was in Mrs. Poyntz's drawing;room. 

"Well, Allen I'enwieli," said she, "1 do not serve Iriends hy 
halves. No thanks ! I but adhere to a principle I have laid dowa 
for myself. I spent last evening with the Ashleisiis. Lilian is 
certainly mnoh altered— very weak, I fear very ill, andl believe very 
iinskilfully treated by Dr. Jones. I felt that it was my duty to 
a change of physician, but there was sonieyHtt%e\afc\a« 
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course I could not say point-blank to Mrs. Aslileigh, *Dr. Penwick 
admires your daugliter, would you object to him as a son-iu-lavP* 
Of course I could not touch at all on tlie secret with which you 
intrusted me; but I have not the less arrived at a conclusion, in 
agreement with ni)r previous belief, that not being a woman of the 
world, Anne Ashleigh has none of the ambition which women of the 
world would conceive for a daughter who has a good fortune and con- 
siderable beauty ; that her predominant anxietv is for her child's happi- 
ness, and her predominant fear is that her child will die. She wotud 
never oppose any attachment which Lilian might form : and if that 
attachment were for one who had preserved her daughter's life, I 
believe her own heart would gratefully go with her daughter's. So 
far. then, as honour is concerned, all scruples vanish." 

1 sprang from my seat, radiant with joy. Mrs. Poyntz dryly con- 
tinued : *' You value yourself on your common sense, and to that I 
address a few words of C9unsel which may not be welcome to your 
romance. I said that 1 did not think you and Lilian would stit each 
other in the long run; reflection confirms me in that supposition. 
Do not look at me so incredulously and so sadly. Listen, aad take 
heed. Ask yourself what, as a man whose days are devoted to a 
laborious profession, whose ambition is entwined with its success^ 
whose mind nmst be absorbed in its pursuits — ask yourself what 
kind of a wife you would have sought to win, had not this sudden 
fancy for a charming face rushed over your better reason, and obli- 
terated aUjDvevious plans and resolutions. Surely some one with 
whom yoraMheart would have been quite at rest ; by whom vour 
thoughts would have been undistracted from the channels into which 
your calling should concentrate their flow; in short, a serene com- 
panion in the quiet holiday of a trustful home! Is it not so ? " 

" You interpret my own thoughts when they have turned towards 
marriage. But what is there in LUian Ashleigh that should mar the 
picture you have drawn?" 

" VVhat is there in Lilian Ashleigh which in the least accords with 
the picture? In the first place, the wife of a young physician should 
not be his perpetual patient. The more he loves her, and the more 
worthy she may be oi love, the more her case will haunt him where- 
ever he goes. When he returns home, it is not to a holiday ; the 

Eatient he most cares for, the anxiety that most gnaws him, awaits 
im there." 

"But, good Heavens! why should Lilian Ashleigh be a perpetual 
patient r The sanitary resources of youth are incalculable. Aiid—" 
" Let me stop you ; I cannot argue as^ainst a physician in love ! I 
will give uj) that point in dispute, remaining convinced that there is 
something in Lilian's constitution which will perplex, torment, and 
baffle you. It was so with her father, whom she resembles in face 
and in character. He showed no symptoms of any grave malady. 
His outward form was, like Lilian's, a model of symmetry, except m 
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"Ay, but Mrs. Aahleigli said that his death was from brain-fever, 
brought on by over-study. Rarely, indeed, do women so fatigue the 
brain. No female patient, in the range of my practice, ever died of 
purely mental exertion." 

** Of purely mental exertion, no : but of heart emotion, many female 
patient^ perhaps ? Oh, you own that ! I know nothing about nerves. 
But I suppose that, whether tliey act on the brain or tlie heart, the 
result to life is much the same if the nerves be too finely strung for 
life's daily wear and tear. And this is what I mean, when I say you 
and Lilian xrill not suit. As yet, she is a mere child ; her nature 
undeveloped, and her affections, therefore, untried. You might 
suppose that vou had won her heart : she might believe that she gave, 
it to you, and both be deceived. It fairies nowadays condescended 
to exchange their offspring with those of mortals, and it' the popular 
tradition aid not represent a fairy changeling as an ugly neevish 
creature, with none of the ^ace of its parents, I should be half 
inclined to suspect that Lilian was one of the clOii people. She 
never seems at home on earth; and I do not think she wiii ever be 
contented with aprosaic earthly lot. Now I have toUl you why I do not 
think she will suit you. I must leave it to yourself to conjecture how 
far you would suit her. I say this in due season, while you may set 
a guard upon^your impulse; while you may yet watch, and weigh, and 
meditate; and from this moment on that subject I say no more. I 
lend advice, but I never throw it away." 

She came here to a dead pause, and began putting on \at bonnet 
and scarf, which lay on the table beside her. I was a little ehilied by 
her words, and yet more by the blunt, shrewd, hard look and manner 
which aided the effect of their delivery. But the chill melted away 
in the sudden glow of my heart when she again turned towards me 
and said : 

" Of course you guess, from these preliminary cautions, that you 
are going into danger ? Mrs. Ashleigh wishes to consult you about 
Lilian, and I propose to take you to her house." 

" On, my fnend, my dear friend, how can I ever repay you? " I 
caught her hand, the white firm hand, and lifted it to my lips. 

She drew it somewhat hastily away, and laying it gently on my 
shoulder, said, in a soft voice, " Poor Allen, how little the world 
knows either of us ! But how little perhaps we know ourselves ! 
Gome, your carriage is here? That is right; we must put down 
Dr. Jones publicly and in all our state." 

In the carriage Mrs. Poyntz told me the purport of that conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Ashleigh to which I owed my reintroduction to 
Abbots* House. It seems that Mr. Vigors had called early the 
morning after my first visit ; had evinced much discomposure on 
hearing tiiat I had been summoned ; dwelt much on my injurious 
treatment of Dr. Llojd, whom, as distantly related to himself, and he 
(Mr. Vigors) being distantly connected with the late Gilbert Ashleigh, 
]ie endeavoured to fasten upon his listener as one of her hu%\^^\iSi^% 
family, whose ouarrel she was bound in honour to take u^. lEL<^%v^^ 
of me as an inndeJ "tainted with Prencb doctrines,'* «QdL«i& ^ ^tw^- 
titionerrasb and presumptuous ; proving his o^u iiee^o\altaai^'t»r 
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sumption and rashness bjr flatly deciding that my opinion must be 

wrong. Previously to Mrs. Ashleigh's migration to Ii , Mr. 

Vigors had interested her in the pretended plienomenaof mesmerism. 
He had consulted a clairvoyante, much esteemed by poor Dr. Lloyd, 
as to Lilian's health, and the clairvoyante had declared her to be 
constitutionally predisposed to consumption. Mr. Vigors persuaded 
Mrs. Ashleigh to come at once with him and see this clairvoyante 
herself, armed with a lock of Lilian's haur and a glove she had worn, 
as the media of mesmerical rapport. 

The clairvoyante, one of those I had publicly denounced as an im- 
postor, naturally enough denounced me in return. On beinff asked 
solemnly by Mr. Vigors "to look at Dr. Fenwick and see if his in- 
fluence would be beneficial to the subject," the sibyl had become 
violently agitated, and said that, " when she looked at us together, 
we were enveloped in a black cloud ; that this, portended affliction 
and sinister consequences ; that our raj^ort was antagonistic." Mr. 
Vigors then told her to dismiss mv image, and conjure up that of 
Dr. Jones. Therewith the somnambule became more tranquil and 
said : " Dr. Jones would do well if he would be guided by higher 
lights than his own skill, and consult herself daily as to the proper 
remedies. The best remedv of all would be mesmerism. But since 
Dr. Lloyd's death, she did, not know of a mesmerist, sufficiently 
gifted, in affinity with the patient." In fine, she impressed and awed 
Mrs. Ashleigh, who returned in haste, summoned Dr. Jones, and 
dismissed nysdf. 

" I could not have conceived Mrs. Ashleigh to be so utterly wanting 
in common sense," said I. " She talked rationally enough when I 
saw her." 

" She has common sense in general, and plenty of the sense most 
common," answered Mrs. Poyntz. " But she is easily led and easily 
frightened wherever her affections are concerned, and therefore, just 
as easily as she had been persuaded by Mr. Vigors and terrified by 
the somnambule, I persuaded her against the one, and terrified her 
against the other. 1 had positive experience on my side, since it was 
clear that Lilian had been getting rapidly worse under Dr. Jones's 
care. The main obstacles I had to encounter in inducing Mrs^. Ash- 
leigh to consult you again, were, first, her reluctance to disoblige 
Mr. Vigors, as a friend and connection of Lilian's father; and, 
secondly, her sentiment of shame in reinviting your opinion after , 
having treated you with so little respect. Botn these difficulties I ; 
took on myself. I bring you to her house, and, on leavin* you, I 
shall go on to Mr. Vigors, and tell him what is done is my doin^, and | 
not to be undone by him ; so that matter is settled. Indeed, if you | 
were out of the question, I should not suffer Mr. Vigors to reintro- 
duce all these mummeries of clairvoyance and mesmerism into the 
precincts of the Hill. I did not demolish a man I really liked in 
Dr. Lloyd, to set up a Dr. Jones, whom I despise, in his stead. 
Clairvoyance on Abbey Hill, indeed 1 I saw enough of it before." 

''True; your strong intellect detected at once the absurdity of the 
whole pretence— the lalsity of mesmemia---\\ift impossibility of clair- 
voj^ance," 
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f my strong intellect did nothing of the kind. I do not know 
r mesmerism be false or clairvoyance impossible \ and I don't 
know. All I do know is, that I saw the Hill m great dan- 
mng ladies allowing themselves to be put to sleep by gentle- 
nd pretending they had no will of their own against such 
;ion ! Improper and shocking 1 And Miss Brabazon beginning 
hes^ and Mrs. Leoi)old Smythe questioning her maid (whom 
(yd aeclared to be highly gifted) as to ail the secrets of her 
'When I saw this, I said^ 'The Hill is becoming demoraU 
he Hill is making itself ridiculous ; the Hill must be saved ! ' 
istratedwith Dr. Lloyd, as a friend; he remained obdurate, 
ilated him as an enemy, not to me but to the State. I slew 
; lover for the good oi Kome. Now you know why I took 
it — not because I have any opinion, one way or the other, as 
ruth or falsehood of what Dr. Lloyd asserted ; but I have a 
opinion that, whether they be true or false, his notions were 
nioh are not to be allowed on the Hill. And so, Allen Een- 
lat matter was settled." 

ips at another time I might have felt some little humiliation 
I that I had been honoured with the influence of this ereat 
te, not as a champion of truth, but as an instrument of policy ; 
xught have owned to some twinge of conscience in naving 
. to sacrifice a fellow-seeker after science— misled, no doubt, 
ferring his independent belief to his worldly interest— and 
i him to those deities with whom science is ever at war — the 
ces of a Clique sanctified into the Proprieties of the World. 
that moment the words I heard made no perceptible impres- 
my mind. The gables of Abbots' House were visible above 
rgreens and lilacs ; another moment, and the carriage stopped 
cor. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

8HI.EI6H received us in the dining-room. Her manner to 
irst, was a little confused and shy. But my companion soon 
dicated something of her own happy ease to ner gentler 
After a short conversation we all three went to Lilian, who 
a little room on the ground-floor, fitted up as her study. I 
\d to perceive that my interdict of the death-chamber had 
ipected. 

ireclined on a sofa near the window, which was, however, 
y closed ; the light of the bright May-day obscured by blinds 
rtains ; a large fire on the hearth, the air of the room that of 
Hise— theignorant^ senseless^ exploded system of nursing mt^ 
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consumption those wlio are confined on suspicion of it ! She did not 
lieed us as we entered noiselessly ; her eyes were drooped lan.sruidly 
on the floor, and with difficulty I suppressed the exclamation that 
rose to my lips on seeing her. She seemed within the last few days 
so changed, and on the aspect of the countenance there was so pro- 
found a melancholy ! But as she slowljr turned at the sound of our 
footsteps, and her eyes met mine, a quick blush came into the wau 
cheek, and she half rose, but sank back as if the effort exhausted her. 
There was a struggle for breath, and a low hollow cough. Was it 
possible that I had oeen mistaken, and that in that cough was heard 
the warning knell of the most insidious enemy to youthful life ? 

I sat down by her side, I lured her on to talk of indifferent 
subjects — the weather, the gardens, the bird in the cage, which wus 
placed on the table near her. Her voice, at first low and feeble, 
became graduaUv stronger, and her face lighted up with a child's 
innocent, playful smile. Ko, I had not been mistalcen ! That was 
no lymphatic nerveless temperament, on which consumption fastens 
as its lawful prey— here there was no hectic pulse, no hurried waste 
of the vital flame. Quietly and gently I made my observationsw 
addressed my questions, apphed my stethoscope; and when I turned 
my face towards her mother's anxious, eager eyes, that face told 
my opinion ; for her mother sprang forward, clasped my hand, and 
said, through her struggling tears, — 

'* You smile ! You see nothing to fear ? " 

" Fear 1 No, indeed ! You will soon be again yourself. Miss 
Ashleigh, will you not?" 

" Yes," she said, with hier sweet laugh, " I shall be well now very 
soon. But mav 1 not have the window open — may I not go into the 
garden ? I so lon^ for fresh air." 

" No, no, darhng," exclaimed Mrs. AsUeigh, *'not while the 
east winds last. Dr. Jones said on no account. On no account, 
Dr.Fenwick, eh?" 

" Will you take my arm, Miss Ashleigh, for a few turns up and 
down the room ?" said I. " W' e will then see how far we may rebd 
against Dr. Jones." 

She rose with some little effort, but there was no cough. At first 
her step was languid— it became lighter and more elastic after a few 
moments. 

" Let her come out," said I to Mrs. Ashleigh. *' The wind is not 
in the east, and, while we are out, pray bid your servant lower to 
the last bar in the grate that fire — only fit for Christmas." 

" But—" 

" Ah, no buts ! He is a poor doctor who is not a stem despot." 

So the straw hat and mantle were sent for. Lilian was wrapped 
with unnecessary care, and we all went forth into the gardeft. 
Involuntarily we took the way to the Monk's Well, and at every 
step Lilian seemed to revive imder the bracing air and temperate 
sun. We paused by the well. 

" Toa do not feel fatigued. Miss Ashleigh ?" 

''But jrour face seems changed. It is gtow[i ft^^iw!* 
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adder." 

jr than when I first saw it — saw it when yon were seated 

[ said this in a whisper. I felt her hand tremble as it lay 

n. 

»w me seated here !" 

I will tell you how, some day." 

lifted her eyes to mine, and there was in them that same 
^hich I had noticed on my first visit — a surprise that per- 
i, blended with no displeasure, but yet with a something of 
rm. 

m returned to the house. 

ihleigh made me a sign to follow her into the drawing-room, 
[rs. Poyntz with Lilian. 
?" said she, tremblingly. 

it me to see Dr. Jones's prescriptions. Thank you. Ay, 
t so. My dear madam, the mistake here has been m 
^ nature instead of strengthening ; in narcotics instead of 
9. The main stimulants which leave no reaction are air 
Promise me that I may have my own way for a week — 
recommend will be implicitly heeded ? " 
raise. But that cough ; you noticed it ?" 

The nervous system is terribly lowered, and nervous 
n is a strange impostor; it imitates all manner of com- 
ith which it has no connection. The cough will soon dis- 
But pardon my question. Mrs. Poyntz tells me that j^ou 
a clairvoyante about your daughter. Does Miss Ashleigh 
b you did so ? " % 

I did not tell her." 

glad of that. And pray, for Heaven's sake, guard her 

II that may set her thmkmg on such subjects. Above all, 
r against concentring attention on any malady that your 
meously ascribe to her. It is amongst the phenomena of 
ization that you cannot closely rivet your consciousness on 
of the frame, however healthy, but it will soon begin to 
lorbid sensibility. Try to fix all vour attention on your 
er for half an hour, and before tne half-hour is over the 
er will be uneasy, probably even painful. How serious, 
he danger to a young girl, at the age in which imagination 
ctive, most intense, if you force upon her a belief that she 
:er of a mortal disease ; it is a pecufiarity of youth to brood 
thought of early death much more resignedly, much more 
atly, than we do in maturer years. Impress on a young 
vo girl, as free from pulmonary tendencies as you and I are, 
ction that she must fade away into the grave, and though 
lot actually die of consumption, you instil slow poison into 
n. Hope is the natural aliment of youth. You im- 
nourishment where you discourage hope. As soon as this 
f illness is over, reject for your daughter the melanchaV^ 
h seems to her own mind to mark ner ovit itwa olOvx^x^ ^1 

Bear her for the air— which is tlie kindest. \\l^-^et \ X.^ 
i open windows; to be out at suimse. 'S^\.\«^'^'^ ^^ 
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more for her than all our drags can do. You have been hitherto 
fearing Nature ; now trust to her." 

Here Mrs. Poyntz joined ns, and having, while I had been speak- 
ing, written mj prescription and some general injunctions, I closed 
my advice with an appeal to that powerful protectress. 

" This, my dear madam, is a case in which I need your aid, and I 
ask it. Miss Ashleigh should not be left with no other companion 
than her mother. A change of faces is often as salutary as a cban^ 
of air. If you could devote an hour or two this very evening to sit 
with Miss Ashleigh, to talk to her with your usual cheermlness, 
and-" 

"Anne," interrupted Mrs. Poyntz, "I will come and drink tea 
with you at half-past seven, and bring my knitting ; and perhaps, if 
you ask him, Dr. Eenwick will come too ! He can be tolerably enter- 
taining when he likes it." 

" It is too great a tax On his kindness, I fear," said Mrs. Ashleigh. 
" But," she added cordially, " I should be grateful indeed if he would 
spare us an hour of his time." 

I murmured an assent, which I endeavoured to make not too 
joyous. 

" So that matter is settled," said Mrs. Poyntz ; " and now I shall 
go to Mr. Vigors and prevent his further interference." 

" Oh ! but, Margaret, pray don't offend him— a connexion of my 
poor dear Gilbert's. And so tetchy ! I am sure I do not know how 
you'll manage to — " 

" To get rid of him ? Never fear. As I manage everything and 
everybody," said Mrs. Poyntz, bluntly. So she kissed her friend on 
the forehead, gave me a gracious nod, and, declining the offer of my 
carriage, walked with her usual brisk, decided treaa down the short 
path towards the town. 

Mrs. Ashleigh timidly approached me, and again the furtive hand : 
bashfully insinuated the hateful fee. 

"Stay," said I; "this is a case which needs the most constant I 
watching. I wish to call so often that I should seem the most greedy 
of doctors if my visits were to be computed at guineas. Let me be 
at ease to effect my cure ; my pride of science is involved in it. 
And when amongst all the young ladies of the Hill you can point to 
none with a fresher bloom, or a fairer promise of healthful life, liiaii 
the patient you intrust to my care, why, then the fee and the dis- 
missal. Nay, naj ; I must refer you to our friend Mrs. Poyntz. It 
was so settled with her before she brought me here to displace Dr. 
Jones." Therewith I escaped. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I tban a week Lilian was convalescent : in less than a fortnight 
g^ed her usual health ; nay, Mrs. Asnleigh declared that she 
iver known her daughter appear so cheerful and look so well, 
established a familiar intimacy at Abbots' House ; most of my 

Pi were spent there. As horse exercise formed an important 
my advice, Mrs. Ashleigh had purchased a pretty and quiet 
For her daughter ; and, except the weather was very unfavour- 
jilian now rode daily with Colonel Poyntz, who was a notable 
rian, and often accompanied by Miss Jane Povntz, and other 
ladies of the Hill. I was generally relieved from my duties 
9 to join her as she returned homewards. Thus we made 
nt appointments, openly, frankly, in her mother's presence, 
Uing me beforehand in what direction excursions had been 
d with Colonel Poyntz, and I promising to fall in with the 
-if my avocations would permit. At my suggestion, Mrs. 
gb now opened her house almost every evening to some of the 
(ouiing families ; Lilian was thus habituated to the intercourse 
ng persons of her own age. Music and dancing and childlike 

made the old house gay. And the Hill gratefullv acknow- 

to Mrs. Poyntz^ " that the Ashleighs were indeea a great 
ition." 

my happiness was not unchequered. In thus unselfishly sur- 
ng Lilian with others, I felt the anguish of that iealousy which 
parable from those earlier stages of love, when the lover as yet 
»n no right to that self-confidence which can only spring from 
lurance that he is loved. 

liese social reunions I remained aloof from Lilian. I saw her 
1 by the gay young admirers whom her beauty and her for- 
rew around ner ; her soft face brightening in the exercise of 
ace, which the gravity of my profession rather than my years 
B me to join— and her lau^h, so musically subdued, ravishing 
' and fretting my heart as if the laugh were a mockery on my 
) self and my presumptuous dreams. But no, suddenly, shyly, 
» would steal away from those about her, steal to the comer 
ih I sat, as if they missed me, and, meeting my own gaze, their 
Dftened before they turned away ; and the colour on her cheek 
deepen, and to her lip there came a smile different from the 
hat it shed on others. And then—and then— all jealousy, all 
3 vanished, and I felt the glory which blends with the growing 
;hat we are loved. 

lat diviner epoch of man's mysterious passion, when ideas of 
ion and punty, vague and fugitive before, start forth and con- 

themselves rouna one vir^ shape — ^tha^t i\st'& oxs^iiotCL^'^ 
creation, welcomed by the Hours and adionifi^ Vi V\i<& Qecos:^^ 

the thought that tm archetype <A fssR^xiHssA ^sAVak^I 
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singles himself from the millions, singles himself for her choice, 
ennobles and lifts up his being ! Though after-experience may re. 
buke the mortal's illusion, that mistook for a daughter of Heaven a 
creature of clay like himself, yet for a while the illusion lias gran- 
deur. Thou|;^h it comes from the senses which shall later oppress 
and profane it, the senses at first shrink into shade, awed and hushed 
by the presence that charms them. All that is brightest and best in 
the man has soared up like long-dormant instincts oi Heaven, to greet 
nnd to hallow what to him seems life's fairest dream of the Heavenly ! 
Take the wings from the image of Love, and the god disappears 
from the form ! 

Thus, if at momentsjealous doubt made my torture, so the moment's 
relief from it sufficed for my rapture. But I had a cause for disquiet 
less acute but less varying than jealousy. 

Despite Lilian's recovery from the special illness which had more 
immeaiately absorbed my care, I remamed perplexed as to its cause 
and true nature. To her mother I gave it the convenient epithet of 
"nervous." But the epithet did not explain to myself all the sym- 
ptoms I classified by it. There was still, at times, when no cause was 
apparent or conjecturable, a sudden change in the expression of her 
countenance ; in the beat of her pulse : the eye would become fixed, 
the bloom would vanish, the pulse would sink feebler and feebler till 
it could be scarcely felt ; yet there was no indication of heart disease, 
of which such sudden lowering of life is in itself sometimes a warn* 
ing indication. The change would pass away after a few minutes, 
during which she seemed unconscious, or, at least, never spoke- 
never appeared to heed what was said to her. But in the expression 
of her countenance there was no character of suflFerin^ or distress ; 
on the contrary a wondrous serenity, that made herl)eaut^ more 
beauteous, her very youthfulness younger ; and when this spurious or 
partial kind of syncope passed, she recovered at once without effort, 
without acknowledging that she had felt faint or unwell, but rather 
with a sense of recruited vitality, as the weary obtain from a sleep. 
Tor the rest, her spirits were more generally light and joyous than I 
should have premised from her mother's previous description. She 
would enter mirthfully into the mirth of young companions round 
her : she had evidently quick perception of the sunny sides of life ; 
un infantine gratitude for kindness ; an infantine joy in the trifles that 
amuse only those who delight in tastes pure and simple. But when 
talk rose into graver and more contemplative topics, her attention 
became earnest and absorbed ; and, sometimes, a nch eloquence, such 
as I have never before nor since heard from lips so young, would 
startle me first into a wondering silence, and soon into a disapproving 
alarm : for the thoughts she then uttered seemed to me too fantastic, 
too visionary, too much akin to the vagaries of a wild though beau- 
tiful imagination. And then I would seek to check, to solder, to 
distract fancies with which my reason had no sympathv, and the 
indulgence of which I regarded as injurious to the normal functions 
of the brain. 

When thus, sometimes with a chilling sentence, sometimes with a 
balfsarcBsiio laugh, I would repress outpovmxL^ irask «sxd musical 
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as tlie songs of a forest-bird, she would look at me with a kind of 
plantive sorrow;— often sigh and shiver as she turned away. Only in 
those modes did she show displeasure; otherwise ever sweet and 
docile, and ever, if, seeing^ that I had pained her, I asked forgiveness, 
hnrabling herself rather to ask mine, and brightening our reconciliation 
with her angel smile. As yet I had not dared to speak of love ; as 
yet I gazed on her as the captive gazes on the flowers and the stars 
through the gratings of his cell, murmuring to hunself, " When shall 
the doors unclose ? **^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

It was with a wrath suppressed in the presence of the fair ambassa- 
dress, that Mr. Vigors had received from Mrs. Poyntz the intelligence 
that I had replaced Dr. Jones at Abbots' House, not less abruptlv 
than Dr. Jones had previously supplanted me. As Mi-s. Poyntz took 
upon herself the whole responsibility of this change, Mr. Vigors did 
not venture to condemn it to her face ; for the Administrator of Laws 
was at heart no little in awe of the Autocrat of Proprieties; as 
Authority, howsoever established, is in awe of Opinion, howsoever 
capricious. 

To the mild Mrs. Ashleigh the magistrate's anger was more 
decidedly manifested. He ceased his visits ; and in answer to a lon^ 
and deprecatory letter with which she endeavoured to soften his 
resentment and win him back to the house, he replied b;^ an elabo- 
i-ate combination of homily and satire. He began by excusing himself 
from accepting her invitations, on the ground tlmt Ais time was valuable, 
Aii habits domestic ; and though ever willing to sacrifice both time 
and habits where he could do good, he owed it to himself and to 
mankind to sacrifice neither where his advice was rejected and his 
opinion contemned. Be glanced brieflv, but not hastily, at the 
respect with which her late husband had deferred to his judgment, 
and the benefits wliich that deference had enabled him to bestow. 
He contrasted the husband's deference with the widow's contumely, 
and hinted at the evils which the contumely would not permit him to 
prevent. ^ He could not presume to say what women of the world 
might think due to deceased husbands, but even women of the world 
generally allowed the claims of living children, and did not act mt\i 
leyity where their interests were concerned, still less where their lives 
were at stake. As to Dr. Jones, he, Mr. Vigors, had the fullest con.* 
fidence in his skill. Mrs. Ashleigh must ]udge tot \\e.t%^l >«\i^N\\^x 
Mrs. Poyntz was as good an authority u][)oii med\cc\ me^oR.^ ^^ \Nft 
had no doubt she was upon shawls and ribbons, "Di, ^oxiR,^ ^*a ^ 
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man of caution and modesty ; he did not indulg^e in tlie iiollow boasts 
by which charlatans decoy their dupes ; but Dr. Jones had privately 
assured him that though the case was one that admitted of no rash 
experiments, he had no fear of the result if his own prudent system 
were persevered in. What might be the consequence of any other 
system, Dr. Jones would not say, because he was too high-minded to 
express his distrust of the rival who had made use of underhand arts 
to supplant him. But Mr. Vigors was convinced, from other sonrces 
of information (meaning, I presume, the oracular prescience of his 
clairvoyants), that the time would come when the poor young lady 
would herself insist on discarding Dr. Fenwick, and when "that 
person " would appear in a very different light to manv who now so 
fondly admired and so reverentially trusted him. When that time 
arrived, he. Mr. Vigors, might a^iain be of use; but, meanwhile, 
though he declined to renew his intimacy at Abbots' House, or to pay 
unavailing visits of mere ceremony, his interest in the daughter of 
his old friend remained undiminished, nay, was rather increased by 
compassion; that he should silently keep his eye upon her; and 
whenever anything to her advantage suggested, itself to him, he 
should not be deterred, by the slight with which Mrs. Ashleigh had 
treated his judgment, from calling on her, and placing before her con- 
science as a mother his ideas for her child's benefit, leaving to herself 
then, as now, the entire responsibility of rejecting the advice which 
he might say, without vanity, was deemed of some value by those 
who could distinguish between sterling qualities and specious pre- 
tences. 

Mrs. Ashleigh's was that thoroughly womanly nature which in- 
stinctively leans upon others. She was diffident, trustful, meek, 
affectionate. Not quite justly had Mrs. Povntz described her as 
" commonplace weak," for though she might be called weak, it was 
not because she was commonplace ; she had a goodness of neart, a 
sweetness of disposition, to which that disparaging definition could 
not apply. She could only be called commonplace, inasmuch as in 
the ordinary daily affairs of life she had a great deal of ordinary 
dailjT commonplace good sense. Give her a routine to follow, and no 
routine could be better adhered to. In the allotted sphere of a 
woman's duties she never seemed in fault. No household, not even 
Mrs. Poyntz's, was more happily managed. The old Abbots* House 
had merged its original antique gloom in the softer character of 
pleasing repose. All her servants adored Mrs. Ashleigh ; all found 
it a pleasure to please her ; her establishment had the harmony of 
clockwork; comfort diffused itself round her like quiet sunshine 
round a sheltered spot. To gaze on her pleasing countenance, to 
listen to the simple talk that lapsed from her guileless lips, in even. 
slow, and lulling murmur, was m itself a respite from "eating cares. 
She was to the mind what the colour of green is to the eye. She 
had, therefore, excellent sense in all that relates to every-day life. 
There, she needed not to consult another ; there, the wisest n'light 
have consulted her with profit. But the moment anything, however 
trivial in itself, jarred on the routine to which her mind had grown 
wedded; the moment an incident hnxiied to q^\> ol >iNi^\M»i(ft^\x»&k 
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of woman's daily life, then her confidence forsook her; then she 
needed a confidant, an adviser; and by that confidant or adviser she 
conldbe credulously lured or submissivelv controlled. Therefore 
when she lost, in Mr. Vigors, the ^uide she had been accustomed to 
consult whenever she needed guidance, she turned, helplessly and 
piteously, first to Mrs. Poyntz, and then yet more implorinp:ly to me, 
because a woman of that character is never quite satisfied without 
the advice of a man. And where an intimacy more familiar t ban that 
of his formal visits is once established with a physician, confidence in 
him grows fearless and rapid, as the natural result of sympathy con- 
centred on an object of anxiety in common between himself and the 
home which opens its sacred recess to his observant but tender eye. 
Thus Mrs. Asnleigh had shown me Mr. Vigors's letter, and, forget- 
ting that I might not be as amiable as herself, besought me to counsel 
her how to conciliate and soften her lost husband's friend and con- 
nexion. That character clothed him with dignity and awe in lier soft 
forgiving eyes. So, smothering my own resentment, less perhaps at 
the tone of offensive insinuation against m^^self than at the arrogance 
with which this prejudiced intermeddler implied to a motiier the 
necessity of his guardian watch over a child under her own care, I 
sketched a reply which seemed to me both dignified and placatory, 
abstaining from all discussion, and conveying the assurance that 
Mrs. Ashleigh would be at all times glad to hear, and disposed to 
respect, whatever suggestion so esteemed a friend of her husband's 
would kindly submit to her for the welfare of her daughter. 

lliere all communication had stopped for about a month since 
the date of my reintroduction to Abbots* House. One afternoon 
I unexpectedly met Mr. Vigors at the entrance of the blind lane, I 
on my way to Abbotts' House^ and my first glance at his face told 
me that he was coming from it, for the expression of that face was 
more than usually sinister; the sullen scowl was lit into signi- 
ficant menace by a sneer of unmistakable triumph. I felt at once 
that he had succeeded in some machination against me, and with 
ominous misgivings quickened my steps. 

I found Mrs. Ashleigh seated alone in front of the house, under a 
large cedar-tree that formed a natural arbour in the centre of the 
sunnv lawn. She was perceptibly embarrassed as I took my seat 
beside her. 

" I hope," said T, forcing a smile, " that Mr. Vigors has not been 
telling you that I shall kill my patient, or that she looks much worse 
than she did under Dr. Jones's care P " 

"No," she said. "He owned cheerfully that Lilian had grown 
quite strong, and said, without any displeasure, that he had heard how 

fay she had been, riding out, and even dancing— which is very 
ind in him, for he disapproves of dancing, on principle." 
"But still I can see he has said soinetliing to vex or annov you ; 
and to judge by his countenance when I met him in the lane, I 
should conjecture that that something was intended to lo^^^ vs^^ 
confidence you so kindly repose in me." 

"I assure joa not; be did not mentiOTi -yomt Tk»m^^ ^\VJ^^^ ^-^^ 
me or to Lilian, I never knew him more inen^^ \ cfiK^^>^^ ^^ 

£2 I 
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times. He is a ^od man at heart, very, and was mach attached to 
iny poor husband.** 

"Did Mr. Ashleigh profess a very high opinion of Mr. 
"Vigors?" 

Well, I don't quite know that, because my dear Gilbert never 
spoke to me much about him. Gilbert was naturally very silent. 
Sut he shrank from all trouble — all worldly affairs— and Mr. 
Yi<?ors managed his estate, and inspected his steward's books, 
and protected him through a long lawsuit which he had inherited 
from his father. It killed his latiier. I don't know what we 
should have done without Mr. Vigors, and I am so glad he has 
forgiven me." 

*^Hem! Where is Miss Ashleigh ? Indoors?" 

"No; somewhere in the grounds. But, my dear Dr. Fenwick, 
do not leave me yet ; you are so very, very kind, and somehow J have 
grown to look upon you quite as an old friend. Something has 
nappcned which has nut me out — quite put me out." 

one said this wearily and feebly, clo8in|r her eyes as if she were 
indeed put out in the sense of extinguisbeo. 

"The feeling of friendship jrou express," said I, with earnestness, 
" is reciprocal. On my side it is accompanied by a peculiar gratitude. 
I am a lonely man, by a lonely fireside— no parents, no near kindred, 
and in this town, smce Dr. Faber left it, witliout cordial intimacy 
till I knew you. In admitting me so familiarly to your hearth, you 
have given me what I have never known before smce I came to 
man's estate— a glimpse of the happy domestic life ; the charm and 
relief to eye, heart, and spirit which is never known but in households 
cheered by the face of woman ; thus my sentiment for you and yours 
is indeed that of an old friend ; and m anv private confidence you 
show me I feel as if I were no longer a lonely man, without kindred, 
without home." 

Mrs. Ashleigh seemed much moved by these words, which my 
heart had forced from my lips, and, after replying to me with simple 
unaffected warmth of kindness, she rose, took my arm, and continued 
thus as we walked slowly to and fro the lawn : 

" You know, perhaps, that my poor husband left a sister, now a 
widow like myself. Lady Haughton." 

" 1 remember that Mrs. Poyntz said you had such a sister-in-law, 
but I never heard you mention Lady Haughton till now. Well ! " 

" Well, Mr. Vigors has brought me a letter from her, and it is that 
which has put me out. I dare say you have not h^ffd me speak 
before of Lady Haughton, for I am ashamed to say I had almost 
forgotten her existence. She is many vears older than my husbuid 
was ; of a very different character. Only came once to see him after 
our marriage. Hurt me by ridiculing him as a bookworm. Offended 
him by looking a little down on me, as a nobody without spirit and 
fashion, which was Quite true. And, except by a cold and unfeeling 
letter of formal condolence after I lost my dear Gilbert, I have never 
heard from her since I have been a widow till to-day. But, after 
all, she is my poor /lusband's sister, and \\\a e\dft^\. ^^XKt^^adLlAliAn'a 
^nnt, and, as Mr. Vigors savs, *Duty isdul^' * " 
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Had Mrs. Ashlei^li said " Duly is torture," she could not have 
uttered the manmwith more mournful and despondent resignation. 

" And what does this lady require of you which Mr. Vigors deems 
it your duty to comply with ?" 

Dear me! What penetration! You have guessed the exact 
truth. But I think you will agree with Mr. V igors. Certainly I 
lave no option ; yes, I must do it." 

" My penetration is in fault. Do what ? Pray explain." 

"Poor Lady Haughton, six months ago, lost her only son, Sir 
James. Mr. Vigors says he was a very fine young man, of whom 
any mother would have been proud. I had heard he was wild; Mr. 
Vigors says, however, that he was just going to reform, and maiTy 
a young lady whom his mother chose for him, when, unluckily, he 
would ride a steeplechase, not being quite sober at the time, and 
broke his neck. Lad;^ Haughton has been, of course, in great grief. 
She has retired to Brighton ; and she wrote to me from thence, and 
Mr. Vigors brought the letter. He will go back to her to-day." 

" Will go back to Lady Haughton ? What ! Has he been to her ? 
Is he, then, as intimate with Lady Haughton as he was with her 
brother?" 

** No : but there has been a long and constant correspondence. 
She had a settlement on the Kirby Estate — a sum which was not 
paid off during Gilbert's life ; and a very small part of the property 
went to Sir James, which part Mr. Ashleigh Sumner, the heir-at-law 
to the rest of the estate, wished Mr. Vigors, as his guardian, to buy 
during his minority, and as it was mixed up with Lady Haughton's 
settlement, her consent was necessary as well as Sir James's. So 
there was much negotiation, and, since then, Ashleigh Sumner has 
come into the Haughton property, on poor Sir James's decease ; so 
that complicated all affairs between Mr. Vigors and Lady Haughton, 
and he has just been to Brighton to see her. Ana poor Lady 
Haughton, in short, wants me and Lilian to go and visit her. I don't 
like it at all. But you said the other day you thought sea air might 
be good for Lilian during the heat of the summer, and she seems 
well enough now for the change. Wliat do you think ? " 

" She is well enough, certainly. But Brighton is not the place I 
would recommend for the summer; it wants shade, and is much 
hotter than L ." 

** Yes, but unluckily Lady Haughton foresaw that objection, and 
she has a jointure-house some miles from Brighton, and near the sea. 
She says the grounds are well-wooded, and the place is proverbially 
cool and healthy, not far from St. Leonard's Forest. And, in shoi-t, 
I have written to say we will come. So we must, unless, indeed, you 
positively forbid it." 

" When do you think of ^oing? " 

"Next Monday. Mr. Vigors would make me fix the day. If you 
knew how I dislike moving when I am once settled ; and I do so 
dread Lady Haughton, she is so fine and so satirical ! But Mr. Vigors 
says she is very much altered, poor thing 1 1 should like to show you 
her letter, but I had just sent it to Max8aitX--"^\^. "^^Ixi^t*--^ 
minate or two before you came. She "kaows ?>o\acX\iax^ ^\ \i»^l 
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Haughton. Margaret knows everybody. And we shall have to go 
in mourning for Sir James, I suppose ; and Margaret will choose 
it, for I am sure I can't guess to what extent we should be supposed 
to mourn. I ought to have gone in mourning before— poor Gflbert's 

nephew — ^but I am so stupid, and I had never seen him. And 

but oh, this is kind ! Margaret herself— my dear Margaret ! " 

We had just turned away from the house, in our up-and-down 
walk ; and Mrs. Poyntz stood immediately fronting us. 

"So, Anne, you have actually accepted this invitation— and for 
Monday next ? " 

"Yes. Did I do wron^ P ". 

" What does Dr. Fenwick say P Can Lilian go with safety ? " 

I could not honestly say she might not go with safety, but my 
heart sank like lead as I answered : 

" Miss Ashleigh does not now need merely medical care ; but more 
than half her cure has depended on keeping her spirits free from 
depression. She may miss the cheerful companionship of vour 
daughter, and other young ladies of her own a^e. A very melancnoly 
house, saddened by a recent bereavement, without other guests ; a 
hostess to whom she is a stranger, and whom Mrs. Ashleigli herself 
appears to deem formidable — certainly these do not make that change 
of scene which a physician would recommend. When I spoke of 
sea air being good for Miss Ashleigh, I thought of our own northern 
coasts at a later time of the year, when I could escape myself for a 
few weeks and attend her. The journey to a northern watering-place 
would be also shorter and less fatiguing ; the air there more invigo- 
rating." 

" No doubt that would be better," said Mrs. Poyntz, dryly ; "but so 
far as your objections to visiting Lady Haughton have been stated, 
they are groundless. Her house will not be melancholy ; she will 
have other guests, and Lilian will find companions, young like herself 
— \oung ladies — and young gentlemen too ! " 

There was something ominous, something compassionate, in the 
look whicii Mrs. Poyntz cast upon me in concluding her speech, 
which in itself was calculated to rouse the fears of a lover. Lilian 
away from me, in the house of a worldly-fine lady— sue i as I judged 
Lady Haughton to be— surrounded by young gentlemen, as well as 
young ladies— by admirers, no doubt, of a higher rank and more 
brilliant fashion than she had yet known ! I closed my eyes, and with 
strong effort suppressed a groan 

" My dear Anne, let me satisfy myself that Dr. Fenwick really does 
consent to this journey. He will say to me what he may not to you. 
Pardon lue, then, if 1 take him aside for a few minutes. Let me find 
you here again under this cedar -tree." 

Placing her arm in mine and without waiting for Mrs. Ashleigh's 
answer, Mrs. Poyntz drew me into the more sequestered walk that 
belted the lawn; and, when we were out of Mrs. Ashleigh's sight 
and hearing said : 

"Prom what you have now seen of Lilian Ashleigh, do you still 
desire to gain her as your wife r ; 
^'StUJf Oh I with an intensity ipioi^otUsm^d t^ t\v^ fear x\'itli 
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^hidi I now dread that she is about to pass away from my eyes — 
5:oiii my life ! ** 

" Does your judgment confirm the choice of your heart ? Eeflect 
before you auswer." « 

'' Such selfish judgment as I had before I knew her would not con- 
firm, but oppose it. The nobler judgment that now expands all my 
reasonings, approves and seconds my heart. No, no ; do uot smile 
so sarcastically. This is not the voice of a blind and egotistical pas- 
sion. Let me explain myself if I can. I concede to you that Lilian's 
character is undeveloped. I concede to you that, amidst the child- 
like freshness and mnocence of her nature, there is at times a 
strangeness, a mystery, which I have not yet traced to its cause. But 
I am certain that the intellect is orgamcall^ as sound as the heart, 
and that intellect and heart will ultimately — if under happy auspices 
—blend in that felicitous union which constitutes the perfection of 
woman. But it is because she does, and may for years, may perhaps 
always, need a more devoted, thoughtful care than natures less 
tremulously sensitive, that my judgment sanctions mv choice; for 
whatever is best for her is best for me. And who would watch over 
her as 1 should?" 

" You have never yet spoken to Lilian as lovers speak P " 

"Oh no, indeed." 

" And, nevertheless, you believe that your affection would not be 
nnretamed P " 

" I thought so once—I doubt now— yet, in doubtingj hope. But 
why do jon alarm me with these questions ? You, too, iorebode that 
b this visit I may lose her for ever P " 

" If you fear that, tell her so, and perhaps her answer may dispel 
jrour fear." 

" What now, already, when she has scarcely known me a month ! 
Miarht I not risk all if too premature ? " 

" There is no almanack for love.* With many women love is born 
the moment they know they are beloved. All wisdom tells us that a 
moment once gone is irrevocable. Were 1 in your place, I should 
feel that I approached a moment that I must not lose. I have said 
enough ; now I shall rejoin Mrs. Ashleigh." 

" Stay— tell me first what Lady Haughton's letter really contains 
to prompt the advice with which you so transport, and yet so daunt, 
ne when you proffer it." 

"Not now— later, perhaps— not now. If you wish to see Lilian 
done, she is by the Old Monk's Well ; I saw her seated there as I 
passed that way to the house." 

" One word more — only one. Answer this question frankly, for it 
is one of honour. Do you still believe that my suit to her daughter 
«rould not be disapproved of by Mrs. Ashleigh r " 

" At this moment, I am sure it would not ; a week hence I might 
lot give you the same answer." 

So she passed on with her quick but measured tread, back through 
:he shady walk, on to the open lawn, till the last glimpse of her nale 
iprey robe disappeared under the boughs o! the ced'axAx^^. 'vc^ko.v 
with M start, I broke the irresolute, &cmnlowa axisr^txA^^xi'^^w^^ 
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had vaiuly endeavoured to analyze iny own mind, solve niv own 
doubts, coQcentrate my own will, and went the opposite way, skirtings 
the circle of that haunted grround ; as now, on one side its lofty 
terrace, the houses of the neighbouring city came full and close into 
view, divided from my fairyland of life but by the trodden marmnrous 
thoroughfare winding low beneath the ivieid parapets ; and as now, 
again, the world of men abruptly vanished behind the screening 
foliage of luxuriant June. 

At last the enchanted glade opened out from the verdure, its bor- 
ders fragrant with svringa, and rose, and woodbine ; and there, by 
the grey memorial of the gone Gothic age, my eyes seemed to close 
their unquiet wanderings, resting spell-bound on that image which 
had become to me the incarnation ot earth's bloom and youth. 

She stood amidst the Past, backed by the fragments of walls which 
man had raised to seclude hun from human passion, locking, under 
those lids so downcast, the secret of the only knowledge I asked from 
the boundless Future. 

Ah ! what mockery there is in that grand word^ the world's fierce 
war-cry — Freedom ! Who has not known one penod of life, and that 
so solemn that its shadows may rest over all lite hereafter, when one- 
human creature has over him a sovereignty more supreme and ab- 
solute than Orient servitude adores in the symbols of diadem and 
sceptre ? M'hat crest so haughty that has not bowed before a Hand 
which could exalt or humble! What heart so dauntless that has 
not trembled to call forth the voice at whose sound ope the gates of 
rapture or despair ! That life alone is free which rules^ and suffices 
for, itself. That life wc forfeit when we love ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

How did I utter it? By what words did my heart make itself 
known f I remember not. All was as a dream that foils upon a rest- 
less, feverish night, and fades away as the eyes unclose on the peace 
of a cloudless heaven, on the bliss of a golcien sun. A new morrow 
eeemed indeed upon the earth when I woke from a life-long yester- 
day; — her dear hand in mine, her sweet face bowed upon my 
breast. 

And then there was tliat melodious silence in which there is no 
sound audible from without: yet within us there is heard a lulling 
celestid music, as if our whole being, grown harmonious with the 
universe, joined from its happy deeps in the hymn that unites tho 
stars. 

In that silence our two hearts seemed to make each other under- 
s^xh/, to be drawing nearer and nes^tx, \A«a^^ \^1 \(\^«teriQU9 
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concord into the coihpleteness of a solemn onioii, never LeneeforiL to 
be rent asunder, v 

At kngth I said softly : "And it was here on this spot that I first 
saw you — here that I for the first time knew what power to change 
our world and to rule our future goes forth from the charm oiu 
human face!" 

Then Lilian asked me timidly, and without lifting her eyes, how 
I had so seen her, reminding me that I promised to tell her, and had 
never 7ct done so. 

And then 1 told her of the strange impulse that had led me into 
the grounds, and by what chance my steps had been diverted down 
the path that wound to the glade ; how suddenly her form had slionc 
upon my eyes, gathering round itself the rose hues of the setting sun, 
and how wistfully those eyes had followed her own silent gaze into 
the distant heaven. 

As I spoke, her hand pressed mine eagerly, convulsively^ and, 
raising her face from my breast, she looked at me with an intent. 
anxious earnestness. That look !— twice before It had thrilled and 
perplexed me. 

What is there in that look, oh! my Lilian, which tells me that 
there is something that startles you— something you wish to confide, 
and yet shrink from explaining ? See how, already, I study the fair 
book from wliich the seal has been lifted, but as yet you must aid me 
to construe its language." 

"If I shrink from explaining, it is only because I fear that I can- 
not explain so as to be understood or believed. But you have a 
right to know the secrets of a life which you would link to your 
own. Turn your face aside from me ; a reproving look, an incre- 
dulous smile, chill— oh ! you cannot guess how they chill me, when 
I would approach that which to me is so serious and so solemidy 
strange." 

I turned my face away, and her voice grew firmer as, after a brief 
pause, she resumed : 

" As far back as I can remember in my infancy, there have been 
moments when there seems to fall a soft hazy veil between my sight 
and the tilings around it. thickening and deepening till it has the 
likeness of one of those white fleecy clouds which gather on the verge 
of the horizon when the air is yet still, but the winds are about to 
rise : and then this vapour or veil will suddenly open, as clouds open 
and let in the blue sky." 

" Go on," I said, gently, for here she came to a stop. 

She continued, speaking somewhat more hurriedly : 

"Then, in that opening, strange appearances present themselves to 
nie, as in a vision. In my childhood these were chiefly landscapes of 
wonderful beauty. I could but faintly describe them then ; 1 could 
not attempt to describe them now, for they are almost gone from mv 
memory. My dear mother chid me for telling her what I saw, so I 
did not impress it on my mind b/ repeating it. As I grew up, this 
kind of vision— if I ma)r so call it— became mwciv Vesa fe.c^«c^.,^x 
much Jess distinct; I still saw the soft ve\V iaW, W\^^A'5i ^ovsJ^ViX'Kw 
audopen, but ol tea, what may thea have appe«5eA.\t«a«^'^^l^^''' 
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gotten when I recovered mjsel^ waking as from a sleep. Some- 
times, however, the recollection would be vivid and complete : some- 
times I saw the face of mv lost father; sometimes I heard his very 
voice, as I had seen and heard him in mv early childhood, when he 
would let me rest for hours beside him as he mused or studied, happy 
to be so quietly near him — for 1 loved him, oh, so dearly ! and Ire- 
member him so distinctly, though I was only in my sixth year when 
he died. Much more recently — indeed, within the last few months 
7-the images of things to come are reflected on the space that I gaze 
into as clearly as in a glass. Thus, for weeks before I came hitner, 
or knew that such a place existed, I saw distinctly the old House, 
yon trees, this sward, this moss-grown Grothic fount, and. with the 
sight, an impression was conveyed to me that in the scene before me 
my old chilcUike life would pass into some solemn change. So that 
when I came here, and recognized the picture in my vision, I took an 
affection for the spot— an affection not without awe— a powerful, 
perplexing interest, as one who feels under the influence of a fate of 
which a prophetic glimpse has been vouchsafed. And in that even- 
ing when you first saw me, seated here '* 

"Yes, Lilian, on that evening ?" 

" 1 saw you also, but in my vision— yonder, far in the deeps of 
space— and— and my heart was stirred as it had never been betore ; 
and near where your ima^e grew oat from the cloud I saw my 
father's face, and I heard his voice, not in my ear, but as in my heart, 
whispering—" 

" les, Lilian— ^whispering— what P " 

" These words— only these—* Ye will need one another.' But then, 
suddenly, between my upward eyes and the two forms they had 
beheld, there rose from tlie earth, obscuring the skies, a va^ue dusky 
vapour, undulous, and coiling like a vast serpent, nothing, indeed, of 
its shape and flgiure definite, but of its face one abrupt glare ; a fiash 
from two dread luminous eyes, and a young head, like tlie Medusa's, 
chan^ng, more rapidly than I could have drawn breath, into a 
grinning skull. Then my terror made me bow my head, ana when I 
raised it again, all that I had seen was vanished. But the terror 
still remained, even when I felt my mother's arm round me and heard 
her voice. And then, when I entered the house, and sat down again 
alone, the recollection of what I had seen— those eyes— that face — 
that skull — grew on me stronger and stronger till I fainted, and 
remember no more, until my eyes, opening, saw you by my side, and 
in my wonder there was not terror. No, a sense of joy, protection, 
Jiope, yet still shadowed by a kind of fear or awe, in recognizing 
the countenance which had gleamed on me from the skies before the 
dark vapour had risen, and while my father's voice had murmured, 
* Ye will need one another.' And now— and now- will you love me 
less that you know a secret in my being which I have told to no 
other — cannot construe to myself P Only— only, at least, do not mock 
me — do not disbelieve me ! Way, turn from me no longer now : — now 
I ask to meet your eyes. Now, before our hands can join again, 
tell me ih&iyo\x do not despise^ me as untruthful, do not pity me as 



jusane/' 
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" Hush— hush ! " I said, drawing her to my breast. " Of all you 
teU me we will talk hereafter. The scales of our science have no 
weights fine enough for the gossamer threads of a maiden's |)ure 
fancies. Enough for me— for us both— if out from all such illusions 
start one truth, told to you, lovely child, from the heavens ; told to 
me, ruder man, on the earth ; repeated by each pulse of this heart 
thayt woos you to hear and to trust ; — now and henceforth through 
life unto death—* Each has need of the other ' *-I of you— I of you ! 
my Lilian*-my Lilian ! " 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Ik spite of the previous assurance of Mrs. Poyntz, it was not without 
an uneasy apprehension that I approached the cedar-tree, under 
which Mrs. Aibleigh still sat, her friend beside her. I looked on 
the fair creature whose arm was linked in mine. So young, so 
smgularly lovely, and with all the gifts of birth and fortune wnich 
bend avarice and ambition the more submissiveljr to youth and 
beauty, I felt as if I had wronged what a parent might justly deem 
her natural lot. 

" Oh, if your mother should disapprove !" said I, falteringly. 

Lilian lent on my arm less lightly : " If I had thought so," she 
said with her soft blush, "should I be thus by your side?" 

So we nassed under the boughs of the dark tree, and Lilian left 
me, and rissed Mrs. Ashleigh's cheek ; then, seating herself on the 
tun, laid her head on her mother's lap. I looked on the Queen of 
the Hill, whose keen eye shot over me. I thought there was a 
momentary expression of pain or displeasure on her countenance ; 
but it passed. Still there seemed to me something of irony, as well 
as of triumph or congratulation, in the half-smile with which she 
quitted her seat, and in the tone with which she whispered, as she 
glided by me to the open sward, " So, then, it is settled." 

She walked lightly and quickly down the lawn. When she was 
out of sight I breathed more freeljr. I took the seat which she had 
left, by Mrs. Ashleigh's side, and said, " A little while ago I spoke of 
myself as a man without kindred, without home, and now I come to 
you and ask for both." 

Mrs. Ashleigh looked at me benignly, then raised her daughter's 
face from her lap, and whispered, ** Lilian ; " and Lilian's lips moved, 
but I did not hear her answer. Her mother did. She took Lilian's 
hand, simply placed it in mine, and said, " As she chooses, I choose ; 
whom she loves, I love," 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Feom thai; evening till tlie day Mrs. Ashleigli and Lilian went on 
the dreaded visit, 1 was always at their house, when my avocations 
allowed me to steal to it ; and during those few days, the happiest I 
had ever known, it seemed to me that years could not have more 
deepened my intimacy with Lilian's exquisite nature— made me more 
reverential of its purity, or more enamoured of its sweetness.^ I 
could detect in her but one fault, and I rebuked myself for believing 
that it was a fault. We see many who neglect the minor duties of 
life, who lack watchful forethought and considerate care for others, 
aud we recocrnize the cause of this failing in levity or egotism. 
Certainly, neither of those tendencies of character could be ascribed 
to Lilian. Yet still in daily trifles there was something of that 
neglect, some lack of that care and forethought. She loved her 
mother with fondness and devotion, yet it never occurred to her to 
aid in those pett^ household cares in which her mother centred so 
much of habitual mterest. She was full of tenderness and pity to all 
want and suffering, :^et many a young lady on the Hill was more 
actively beneficent— visiting the poor in their sickness, or instructing 
their cuDdren in the Infant Schools. I was persuaded that her love 
for me was deep and truthful ; it was clearly void of all ambition ; 
doubtless she would have borne, unflinching and contented, whatever 
the world considers to be sacriGce and privation,— yet I should 
never have expected her to take her share in the troubles of ordi- 
nary life. I could never have applied to her the homely but sig- 
nificant name of helpinate. I reproach myself while 1 write for 
noticing such defect — if defect it were — in what may be called the 

Sractical routine of our positive, trivial, human existence. No 
oubt it was this that had caused Mrs. Poyntz's harsh judgment 
agrainst the wisdom of my choice. But such chiller shade upon 
Lilian's charming nature was reflected from no inert, unamiable self- 
love. It was but the conseauence of that self-absorption which the 
habit of reverie had fostered. I cautiously abstained from all allu- 
sion to those visionary deceptions^ which she had confided to me as 
the truthful impressions of spirit, if not of sense. To me any 
approach to what I termed superstition was displeasing ; any itidul- 
gence of phantasies not withm the measured and beaten tracks of 
healthful imagination, more than displeased me in her— -it alarmed. 
I would not by a word encourage her in persuasions which I felt it 
would be at present premature to reason agamst, and cruel indeed to 
ridicule. I was convinced that of themselves these mists round her 
native intelligence, engendered by a solitary and musing childhood, 
would subside in the fuller daylight of wedded life. She seemed 
pained when she saw how resolutely I shunned a subject dear to her 
thoughts. She made one or two timid attempts to renew it, but my 
^jvve looks suBcei to check her. Ouce ox Xivtv:^ \si.^'^^^»^\v^\3jilL 
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occasions^ she would turn away and leave me^ but she soon came 
back ; that gentle heart could not bear one unkmdlier shade between 
itself and what it loved. It was agreed that onr engagement should 
be, for the present, confided only to Mrs. Poyntz. When Mrs. 
Ashleigh and Lilian returned, which would be m a few weeks at 
furthest, it should be proclaimed ; and our marriage could take place 
in the autumn, when! should be most free for a brief holiday from 
professional toils. 

So we parted — as lovers part. I felt none of those jealous fears 
which, before we were affianced, had made me tremble at the thought 
of separation, and had conjured up irresistible rivals. But it was 
with a settled heavy gloom that I saw her depart. From earth was 
gone a glory ; from life a blessing I 



CHAPTER XX. 

BiTRiNG the busy years of my professional career, I had snatched 
leisure for some professional treatises, which had made more or less 
sensation, and one of them, entitled The Vital Principle ; its Waste 
and Supply, had gained a wide circulation amon^ the general public. 
This last treatise contained the results of certam experiments, then 
new in chemistry, which were adduced in support of a theory I 
entertained as to the reinvigoration of the human system by principles 
similar to those which Liebi^ has applied to the replenishment or an 
exhausted soil— viz., the giving back to the frame those essentials to 
its nutrition, which it has lost by the action or accident of time ; or 
supplying that special pabulum or energy in which the individual 
or^nism is constitutionally deficient ; and neutralizing or counter- 
balancing that in which it superabounds— a theory upon which some 
eminent physicians have more recently improved with signal success. 
But on these essays, slight and suggestive, rather than dogmatic, I 
set no value. I had been for the last two years engaged on a work 
of much wider range, endeared to me by a far bolder ambition — a 
work upon which I fondly hoped to found an endurino^ reputation as 
a severe and original physiologist. It was an Inouiry into Organic 
Life, similar in comprehensiveness of survey to that by which the 
illustrious Miiller, of Berlin, has enriched the science of our age : 
however inferior, alas ! to that august combination of thought and 
learning, in the judgment which checks presumption, and the genius 
which adorns speculation. But at tliat day 1 was carried away by 
the ardour of composition, and I admired my petfoTTft«x\^fe\i^^'aML^ v - 
loved my )ahour. This work had been entirely W\d a&\^fe Vix \!tka\^^^ 
agitated month : now that Lili&w was gone, 1 xesMme^ Vt ^"WT«sJCvi» ^^ 
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the sole occupation that had ^wer and charm enough to rouse 
xne from the aching sense of yoid and loss. 

The very night of the day she went, I reopened my MS. I had 
left off at the commencement of a chapter Upon Knowledge as 
derived from our Senses." As my convictions on this head were 
founded on the well-known arguments of Locke and Coudillae 
against innate ideas, and on the reasonings by which Hume has 
resolved the combination of sensations into a general idea to an 
impulse arising merely out of habit, so I set myself to oppose, as 
a aangerous concession to the sentimentalities or mysticism of a 
pseudo-philosophy, the doctrine favoured by most of our recent 
physiologists, and of which some of the most eminent of Grerman 
metaphysicians have accepted the substance, though refining into a 
subtlety its positive form — ^I mean the doctrine which Miiller him- 
self has expressed in these words : — 

"That innate ideas may exist, cannot in the slightest de^ee be 
denied; it is, indeed, a fact. All the ideas of animals, which are 
induced b;r instinct, are innate and immediate : something presented 
to the mmd, a desire to attain which is at the same time given. 
The new-bom lamb and foal have such innate ideas, which lead them 
tcr follow their mother and suck the teats. Is it not in some measure 
the same with the intellectual ideas of man ? "* 

To this question I answered with an indignant " No ! " A " Yes " 
would have shaken my creed of materialism to the dust. I wrote on 
rapidly, warmly. I defined the properties and meted the limits of 
natural laws, which I would not admit that a Deity himself could 
alter. I clamped and soldered dogma to dogma in the links of my 
tinkered logic, till out from my page, to my own complacent eye, 
grew Intellectual Man, as the pure formation of his material senses ; 
mind, or what is called soul, bom from and nurtured by them alone ; 
through them to act, and to perish with the machine they moved. 
Strange, that at the very time my love for Lilian mieht have taught 
me that there are mysteries in the core of the feelings which my 
analysis of ideas could not solve, I should so stubbornly nave opposed 
as unreal all that could be referred to the spiritual ! Strange, that 
at the very time when the thought that I mi^ht lose from tnis life 
the being I had known scarce a month, had just before so appalled 
me, I should thus complacently sit down to prove that, according 
to the laws of the nature which my passion obeyed, I must lose 
for eternity the blessing I now hoped 1 had won to my life ! But 
how distinctly dissimilar is man in his conduct from man in his 
systems ! See the poet recUned under forest boughs, conning odes 
to his mistress ; follow him out into the world ; no mistress ever 
lived for him there If See the hard man of science, so austere in 
his passionless problems ; follow him now where the brain rests from 
its toil, where the heart finds its Sabbath — ^what child is so tender, 
so yielding and soft P 

* MQJ}er*8 Elements of Fhytiologr, vol. ft. p. 134. TrMslated by 1>r. Baler. 
f Cowley, who wrote so elaborate a series ot amatoTY v^icma^ ia caid '* uever to 
2wr9 be&i in lore but once, and then he never had TesoWUoivto \.^\i^'S^8M&!acL^^ 
"^fohngon'BldreBQfthtPotUi Cowlxy. 
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Bat I had proved to my own satisfaction that poet and sage 
are dnst and no more, when the pulse ceases to beat. And at that 
consolatpry conclusion my pen stopped. 

Suddenly, beside me I distinctly heard a sigh— a compassionate, 
mournful sigh. The sound was unmistakable. I started from my 
SMt, looked round, amazed to discover no one— no living thing ! The 
windows were closed, the night was still. That sigh was not the 
wail of the wind. But there, in the darker angle of the room, what 
was that P A silvery whiteness — vaguely shaped as a human form — 
receding, fading, jgone ! Why, I know not— for no face was visible, 
no form, if form it were, more distinct than the colourless outline ; 
—why, 1 know not, but 1 cried aloud, "Lilian ! Lilian ! " My voice 
came strangely back to my own ear— I paused, then smiled and 
blushed at my folly. " So I, too, have learned what is superstition," 
I muttered to myself. " And here is an anecdote at my own expense 
(as Muller frankly tells us anecdotes of the illusions which would 
haunt his eyes, shut or open) — an anecdote I mav quote when I come 
to my Chapter on the Cheats of the Senses and Spectral Phantasms." 
I went on with my book, and wrote till the lights waned in the grey 
of the dawn. And I said then, in the triumph of mv pride, as I laid 
myself down to rest, "I have written that wnich allots with 
precision man's place in the region of nature ; written that which 
will found a school— form disciples ; and race after race of those who 
cultivate truth through pure reason, shall accept my bases if the/ 
enlarge my building." And a^in I heard the sigh, but this time it 
causd no surprise. "Certainly," I murmured, a very strange 
thing is the nervous system!" So I turned on my pillow, and, 
wearied out, fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XXL 

The next dav. the last of the visiting patients to whom mjr forenoons 
were devoted, had iust quitted me, when I was summoned in haste to 
attend the steward of a Sir Philip Derval, not residing at his family 
seat, which was about five miles from L— — . It was rarely indeed 
that persons so far from the town, when of.no higher rank than this 
applicant, asked my services. But it was my principle to go wherever 
I was summoned ; my profession was not ^in, it was healing, to 
which gain was the incident, not the essential. This case the mes- 
senger reported as urgent. I went on horseback, and rode fast ; 
but, swiftly as I cantered through the village that skirted the axi- 
proach to Sir Philip Derval's park, the evident c«cfe\ie&\«^^^'^'&fe 
hccommod&tion of the cottagers forcibly atncV m^. \ V^ >^%^i v 
was on the loads of a rich, intdlig^t, «ii&. 'Vi^snfc^'^i&^SWVS^^*^'^^ 
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Entering the park, and passing before the manor-honse, the contrast 
between the neglect ana decay of the absentee's stately hall and the 
smiling homes of his villagers was disconsolately mournful. 

An imposing pile, built apparently by Yanbrugh, with decorated 
pilasters, pompous portico, and grand perron (or double fight of 
stairs to the entrance), enriched with urns and statues, but dis- 
coloured, mildewed, chipped, half-hidden witli unprun^ creepers 
and ivy. Most of the windows were closed with shutters, decaying 
for want of paint ; in some of the casements the panes were broken ; 
the peacock perched on the shattered balustrade, that fenced a 
garden overgrown with weeds. The sun glared hotly on the place, 
and made its ruinous condition still more painfully apparent. I was 
glad when a winding in the park-road shut the house from mv sisht. 
Suddenly I emerged through a copse of ancient yew-trees, ana before 
me there gleamed, in abrupt whiteness^ a building evidently desig[ned 
for the family mausoleum — classical in its outline, with the bUnd iron 
door niched into stone waUs of massive thickness, and surrounded br 
a funereal garden of roses and evergreens, fenced with an iron rail, 
parti-gilt. 

The suddenness with which this H9use of the Dead came upon me 
heightened almost into pain, if not into awe, the dismal impression 
which the aspect of the deserted home in its neighbourhood had made. 
I spurred my horse and soon arrived at the door of my patient, who 
lived in a fair brick house at the other extremity of the park. 

I found my patient, a man somewhat advanced in years, but of a 
robust conformation, in bed : he had been seized with a fit which 
was supposed to be apoplectic, a few hours before ; but was already 
sensible, and out of immediate danger. After I had prescribed a 
few simple remedies. 1 took aside the patient's wife, and went with 
her to the parlour below stairs, to make some inquiry about her 
husbnnd*s ordinary regimen and habits of life. These seemed suffi- 
ciently regular ; I could discover no apparent cause for the attack, 
which presented symptoms not familiar to my experience. " Has 
your husband ever had such fits before ? " 

"Never!" 

" Had he experienced any sudden emotion ? Had he heard any 
unexpected news r* or had anything happened to put him out?" 

The woman looked much disturbed at these inquiries. I pressed 
them more urgently. At last she burst into tears, and clasping my 
hand, said, ** Oh ! doctor, I ought to tell you— i sent for you on 
purpose — yet I fear you will not believe me : my good man has seen 
a ghost!" 

" A ghost !" said T, repressing a smile. " Well, tell me all, that I 
may prevent the ghost coming again." 

The woman's story was prolix. Its substance was this : Her hus- 
band, habitually an early riser, had left his bed that moniing still 
earlier than usual, to give directions about some cattle that were to 
be sent for sale to a neighbouring fair. An hour afterwards he had 
been found by a shepherd, near the mausoleum, apparently lifeless. 
On he'mg removed to his own bouse, he had recovered speech, and 
blddwgaUeLcept lina wife leave tbe room, \i<^ t\L^^ \a\^ W\\\3Lt. qu 
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walkios aorou the park tovarda tho cattle-alieds, he had seen, vhat 
appewed to him at tint, a pale light by tbe iron door of the nau»o- 
leam. On approaching nearer, this light changed into the distinct 
aadvinble form of his muter, Sir Philip Derval, who was tJien abroad 
— supposed to be in tbe East — vhere he had resided for many jearB. 
The impreuion on the steward's mind was so strong, that he ealied 
out, "Ob! Sir Philip!" when looking still more inteDtlf. he per- 
oared that the face was that of a corpse. As he continued to gaze, 
the nparition seemed graduatl; to recede, as if vanishing into the 
sepnuore itself. He knew no more ; he became unconscious. It 
woa the exoese of the poor woman's alarm, on hearing this strange 
tale, that made her resolve to send for me instead of the parish 
apothecarj. She fancied so astounding a cause for her husband's 
seimre could only be properly dealt with by some medical man 
reputed to have more than ordinary leamii^. And the steward 
himself obieeted to the apothecary in the immediate neighbourhood, 
as more likely to annoy him by gossip than a physician from a com- 
parative distance. 

I took care not to lose the confidence of the good wife by parading 
too quickly my disbelief in the phantom her husband declared that 
he had seen ; but as the story itself seemed at once to decide the 
natareof thefit to be epileptic, I began to tell her of similar delusions 
which, in. my experience, had occurred to those subjected to epilepsy, 
anid Anally soothed her mto the conviction that the apparition was 
clearly reducible to natural canses. Afterwards, I led her on to talk 
about Sir Philip Dervai, less from any curiosity I felt about tlie absent 
proprietor than from a desire to re-familiarize her own mind to 
Lis image as a living man. The steward had been in the service of 
Sir PhiJip's father, and had known Sir Phihp himself from a child. 
He was warmly attached to his master, whom the old woman described 
as a man of rare benevolence and great eccentrtcitv, which last she 
imputed to his studions habits. He had succeeded to the title and 
estates as a mmor. For tlie first few years after attaining his 
majority, he had mixed much in the world. When at Dervai Court 
bis house had heea filled with gay companions, and was the scene of 
lavish bospitahly. But the estate was not in proportion to the 
graodeur of the mansion, still less to l.lic oipenditare of the owner. 
Hehadbcconiegreatly embarrassed; and some love diBappo)ntment(so 
it was rumourea) ocourriiig aimultiineously with his pecuniary diffi- 
culties, he bad suddcnlf chauged his way of life, shut himself up from 
his old friends, lived in seclusion, taking to books and scientific 
pnrsuits, and as the old womau said, vaguely and expressively, "to 
odd ways." He had gradually by an economy that, towards himselr, 
was pcQurions, but which did not preclude much Judicious generosity 
to others, cleaied off his debts, and, once more rich, he had soddenly 
qnitted the country, and taken to a life of travel He was now 
about forty-eight years old, and had been eighteen years abroad. He 
wrote frequently to his steward, giving him minute and thoughtful 
instructions in regard to tlie employment, comforts, and homes of the 
peasantry, but peremptorily' orderi^ him to Bpcni tiq TWiWsi mv 'C^ 
grounds and mamoo, stating, as a leaaoa w&3 X'^a \9.\i\:ft'c tku^^ ^^ 
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allowed to fall into decay, his intenticm to pull it down whenerer he 
returned to England. 

I stayed some time longer than my engagements well warranted at 
my patient's house, not leaving till the sunerer, after a quiet sleep, 
had removed from his bed to his arm-chair, taking food, and seemed 
perfectly recovered from his attack. 

Eiding homeward, I mused on the difference that education makes, 
even ))atliologically, between man and man. Here was a brawny 
inhabitant of rural fields, leading the healthiest of lives, not conscious 
of the faculty we call imagination, stricken down almost to Death's 
door by his fright at an optical illusion, explicable, if examined, by 
the same simple causes which had impressed me the night before with a 
moment's belief in a sound and a spectre — ^me who, tnanks to sublime 
education, went so quietly to sleep a few minutes after, convinced 
that no phantom, the ghostliest that ear ever heard or eye ever saw, 
can be anything else but a nervous phenomenon. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

That eveninjj; I went to Mrs. Poyntz's : it was one of her ordinary 
"reception mghts," and I felt that she would naturally expect my 
attendance as " a proper attention." 

I joined a group engaged in general conversation, of which Mrs. 
Poyntz herself made the centre, knitting as usual^rapidly while she 
talked, slowly when she listened. 

Without mentioning the visit I had paid that morning, I turned 
the conversation on the different country places in the neighbourhood, 
and then incidentally asked, "What sort of a man is Sir Philip 
perval ? Is it not strange that he should suffer so fine a place to fall 
into decay ? " The answers I received added little to the mformatioa 
I had abready obtained. Mrs. Poyntz knew nothing of Sir Philip 
perval, except as a man of large estates, whose rental had been greatly 
increased by a rise in the value of property he possessed in the town 

of L , and which lay contiguous to that of her husband. Two or 

three of the older inhabitants of the Hill had remembered Sir Philip- 
in his early days, when he was ga^, high-spirited, hospitable, lavish. 

One observed that the only person in L whom he had admitted 

to his subsequent seclusion was Dr. Lloyd, who was then without 
practice, and whom he had employed as an assistant in certain 
chemical experiments. 

Here a gentleman struck into the conversation. He was a stranger 
to me and to L- — ^ a visitor to one of the dwellers on the Hill, who 
Aad asked leave to present him to its quaen as a great traveller and 
m accomplished antiquary. 
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Said this gentleman : " Sir Philip Derval ! I know him. I met him 
in the East. Me was then still, I believe, very fond of chemical science 
a dever, odd, philanthropical man ; had studied medicine, or at least 
praotiaed it ; was said to have made manv marvellous cures. I became 
acquainted with him in Aleppo. He had oome to that town, not much 
frequentedby English^travellers, in order to inquire into the murder of 
two mem, of whom one was his friend and the other his countrvman." 

"TSus is interesting," said Mrs. Poyntz, dryly. " We who live on 
thu innooent Hill all love stories of crime ; murder is the pleasantest 
subject you could have hit on. Pray give us the details." 

'^So encouraged," said the traveller, good-humouredly, "I will not 
hesitate to communicate the little I know. In Alepi^o, there had 
lived for some vears a man who was held by the natives in great 
reverence. He nad the reputation of extraordinary wisdom, but was 
diflkmlt of access ; the lively imagination of the Orientals invested 
his character with the fascinations of fable ; in short, Haroun of 
Aleppo was popularly considered a magician. Wild stories were told 
of his powers, of his preternatural age, of his hoarded treasures. 
Apart from such disputable titles to homage, there seemed no ques- 
tion, from all I heard, that his learning was considerable, his charities 
extensive, his manner of life irreproachably ascetic. He appears to 
have resembled those Arabian sages of the Gothic a^e to whom 
modem science is largely indebted— a mystic enthusiast, but an 
earnest scholar. A wealthy and singular Englishman, long resident 
in another part of the East, afflicted by some languishing disease, 
took a journey to Aleppo to consult this sage, who, among his 9ther 
acquirements, was held to have discovered rare secrets in medicine — 
his C9nntrymen said in ' charms.' One morning, not long after the 
Englishman's arrival, Haroun was found dead in his bed, apparently 
strangled, and the Englishman, who lodged in another part of the 
town, had disappeared; but some of his clothes, and a crutch on 
whico he habitually supported himself, were found a few miles distant 
from Aleppo, near the roadside. There appeared no doubt that he, 
too^ had Been murdered, but his corpse could not be discovered. Sir 
Philip Derval had been a loving disciple of this Sage of Aleppo, to 
whom he assured me he owed not only that knowledge of medicine 
which, by report. Sir Philip possessed, but the insight into various 
truths 01 nature, on the promulgation of which, it was evident. 
Sir Philip cherished the ambition to found a philosophical celebrity 
for himself." 

"Of what description were those truths of nature?" I asked, 
somewhat sarcastically. 

" Sir, I am unable to tell you, for Sir Philip did not inform me, nor 
did I much care to ask ; for what may be revered as truths in Asia 
are usually despised as dreams in Europe. To return to my story. 
Sir Philip nad been in Aleppo a little tune before the murder; had 
left the Englishman under the care of Haroun; he returned to 
Aleppo on hearing the tragic events I have related, and was busied in 
collecting such evidence as could be gleaned, and ins>t\t<QA.\tLa\^^ 
after our missing countr^man^ at the time tnat 1 m^«dl ^vsvca^Na 
arrive in the city, 1 assisted in his rcseaiches, Wt mlVwsvyX. «?;«^% '^^ 

Jif 2 
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assassins remained undiscoverfed. I do not myself doubt that they 
were mere vulgar robbers. Sir Philip had a darker suspicion, of 
which he made no secret to me; but as I confess that I thought the 
suspicion g^roundless, you will pardon me if I do not repeat it. 
Whether, since I left the East, the Englishman's remains have beea 
discovered, I know not. Very probably ; for I understand that his 
heirs have got hold of what fortune he left — less than was generally- 
supposed. But it was reported that he had buried great treasures, a 
rumour, however absurd, not altogether inconsistent with his cha- 
racter. 

"What was his character?" asked Mrs. Poyntz. 

*' One of evil and sinister repute. He was regarded with terror by the 
attendants who had accompanied him to Aleppo. But he had lived 
in a very remote part of the East, little known to Europeans, and, 
from all I could learn, had there established an extraordinary power, 
strengthened by superstitious awe. He was said to have studied 
deeplv that knowledge which the philosophers of old called 'occult,' not, 
like the Sage of Aleppo, for benevolent, but for maliprnaut ends. He 
was accuse! of conferrm^, with evil spirits, and filUng his barbaric 
court (for he lived in a kind of savage royalty) with charmers and 
sorcerers. ^ I suspect, after all, that ne was onlv, like myself, an 
ardent antiquarv, and cunningly made use of the fear he inspired in 
order to secure ms authority, and prosecute in safety researches into 
ancient sepulchres or temples. His great passion was, indeed, in 
excavating such remains, in his neighbourhood; with what result I 
know not, never having penetratea so far into regions infested by 
rabbers and pestiferous with malaria. He wore the Eastern dress, 
and always carried jewels about him. I came to the conclusion that 
for the sake of these jewels he was murdered, perhaps by some of his 
own servants (and. indeed, two at least of his suite were missii^, 
who then at once buried his body, and kept their own secret. ELe 
was old, very infirm ; could never have got far from the town without 
assistance." 

You have not yet told us his name," said Mrs. Poyntz, 
His name was Grayle." 

Graylel" exclaimed Mrs. Poyntz, dropping her work, "Louis 
Grayle P" 

"Yes ; Louis Grayle. You could not have known him ? " 

" Known him ! No. But I have often heard my father speak of 
him. Such, then, was the tragic end of that strong dark creature, 
for whom, as a young girl in the nursery, I used to feel a kind of 
fearful admiring interest ! " 

" It is your turn to narrate now," said the traveller. 

And we all drew closer round our hostess, who remained aifent 
some moments, her brow thoughtful, her work suspended. 

"Well," said she at last, looking round us with a lofty air, which 
seemed half defying, "force and courage are always fascinating, even 
when they are quite in the wrong. I go with the world, because the 

world goes with me; if it did not " Here she stopped for a moment, 

clenched the £rm white hand, and then scornfully waved it, left the 
sentence nnfmislied, and broke into aaotW \ 
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•'Going with the world, of course we must inarch over those who 
stand against it. But when one man stands single-handed against 
onr march, we do not despise him ; it is enough to crush. I am very 
glad 1 did not see Louis Grayle when I was a girl of sixteen." Again 
she paused a moment— and resumed : " Louis Grayle was the only 
son of a usurer, infamous for the rapacity with which he had acquirea 
enormous wealth. Old Grayle desired to rear his heir as a gentleman ; 
sent him to Eton ; hoys are always aristocratic : his birth was soon 
thrown in his teetn: he was fierce; ne struck boys nigger than himself— 
fought till he was half killed. My father was at school with him ; 
described him as a tiger-whelp. One day he— atill a fag— struck a 
sixth-form boy. Sixth-form ooys do not fight fags; they punish 
them. Louis Grayle was ordered to hold out nis hand to the cane ; 
he reo^yed the blow, drew forth his schoolboy knife, and stabbed the 
punisher. After that, he left Eton. I don't think he was publicly 
expelled— too mere a child for that honour— but he was taken or 
sent aiway : educated with great care under the first masters at home : 
when he was of age to enter the Uniyersity, old Grayle was dead. 
Louis was sent by his guardians to Cambridge, with acquirements far 
exceeding the ayerage of young men, and with unlimited command 
oi money. My father was at the same college, and described him 
Rgain-^aughty, quarrelsome, reckless, handsome, aspirmg, braye. 
UNoes that kind of creature interest you, my dears ? " (appealing to 
the ladies). 

"La ! said Miss Brabazon ; " a horrid usurer's son ! " 
**Ay, true; the yulgar proyerb says it is good to be bom with a 
sQTer spoon in one's mouth ; so it is when one has one's own family 
crest on it ; but when it is a spoon on which people recognize their 
family crest, and cry out, * Stolen from our plate-chest,* it is a herit- 
age that outlaws a babe in his cradle. Howeyer, young men at 
college who want money are less scrupulous about descent than boys 
at Eton are. Louis Grayle found, while at college, plenty of well- 
born acquaintances willing to recoyer from him some of the iplunder 
)iis father had extorted from theirs. He was too wild to distinguish 
himself by academical honours, but my father said that the tutors of 
the college declared there were not six undergraduates in the Uni- 
yersity who knew as much hard and dry science as wild Louis Grayle. 
He went into the world, no doubt, hoping to shine ; but his father's 
name was too notorious to admit the son into good society. The 
Polite World- it is true, does not examine a scutcheon with the nice 
eye of a herald, nor look upon riches with the stately contempt of a stoic 
— stiU the Polite World has its family pride and its moral sentiment. 
It does not like to be cheated — I mean, in money matters ; and when 
the son of the man who has emptied its purse and foreclosed on its 
acres, rides by its club-windows, hand on haunch, and head in the 
air, no lion has a scowl more awful, no hysena a laugh more dread, 
than that same easy, good-tempered, tolerant, polite, well-bred World 
which is so pleasant an acquaintance, so languid a friend, and — ^so 
remorseless an enemy. In short, Louis Grayle claimed the ri^^'<}^ 
be courted— he was shunned ; to be admired— \i^^^Vi!^^^«^J'^'^ 
bis oJd coJlego /icquaintaaces were shamed. oxxVi ol Y^iwvsio^'^^^'^' 
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Ferh&ps he could have lived through all this had he sought to glide 
quietly into position ; but he wanted the tact of the well-bred, and 
strove to storm his way, not to steal it. Heduced for companions to 
needy parasites, he braved and he shocked all decorous opinion by that 
ostentation of excess, which made Bichelieus and Lauzuns the rage. 
But then, Bichelieus and Lanzuns were dukes! He now very 
naturally took the Polite World into hate — gave it scorn for scorn. 
He would ally himself with Democracy ; his wealth could not get 
him into a club, but it would buy him into parliament ; he could not 
be a Lau2un, nor, perhaps, a Murabeau, but he might be a Danton. 
He had plenty of knMrledge and audacity, and .with knowledge and 
audacity a good hato' is sure to be eloquent. Possibly, then, this 
poor Louis Grayle might have made a great figure^ left ms mark on 
his age and his name in history: but in contesting the borough, 
which he was sure to carry, he had to face an opponent in a real fine 
gentleman whom his father had ruined, cool and high-bred, with a 
tongue like a rapier, a sneer like an adder. A auarrel of course ; 
Louis Grayle sent a challenge. The fine gentleman, known to 
be no coward (fine gentlemen never are), was at first disposed to 
refuse with contempt. But Grayle had made himself the idol of the 
mob ; and at a word from Grayle, the fine gentleman might have been 
ducked at a pump, or tossed in a blanket — ^that would have made him 
ridiculous ;— to be shot at is a trifle, to be laughed at is serious. He 
therefore condescended to accept the challenge, and my father was 
his second. 

" It was settled, of course, according to Ens^lish custom, that both 
combatants should fire at the same time, and by signal. The anta- 
gonist fired at the right moment • his ball grazea Louis Grayle's 
temple. Louis Grayle had not fired. He now seemed to the seconds 
to take slow and deliberate aim. They called out to him not to fire 
— they were rushing to prevent him — when the trigger was pulled, 
and his opponent fell dead on the field. The fi^ht was, therefore, 
considered unfair ; Louis Grayle was tried for his life ; he did not 
stand the trial in person.* He escaped to the Continent ; hurried 
on to some distant uncivilized lands ; could not be traced ; reappeared 
in England no more. The lawyer who conducted his defence pleaded 
skilfully. He argued that the delay in firing was not intentional, 
therefore not criminal — ^the effect of the stun which the wound in the 
temple had occasioned. The judge was a gentleman, and summed up 
the evidence so as to direct the jury to a verdict against the low 
wretch who had murdered a gentleman. But the jurors were not 
gentlemen, and Grayle*s advocate had of course excited their sym- 
pathy for a son of the people whom a gentleman had wantonly 
insulted— the verdict was manslaughter. Sut the sentence emphati- 
cally marked the aggravated nature of the homicide — three years* 
imprisonment. Grayle eluded the prison, but he was a man dis- 
graced and an exile— his ambition blasted, his career an butlaw's, 
and his age not yet twenty-three. My father said that he was sup- 

* Mrs. Pojntt here makes a mistake In law wMc!h» thoagh very evident, her 
4Jsfenen do not aepm to iiare noticed. Her m\st«CliLe \»ttV\« t«l«ct^«i V> \»Sftt ^ 
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Dpsed to hare changed his name ; none knew what had become of 
him. And so this creature, brilliant and daring, whom, if bom under 
better ausnicee, we might now be all fawning on. cringing to— after 
living tp old age, no one knows how — dies, murdered at Aleppo, no 
om^ you say, knows by whom." 

1 saw some account of his death in the papers about three years 
ago^" said one of the party ; ** but the name was misspelt, and I had 
no idea that it was the same man who had fought the duel which 
Mrs. Colonel Poyntz has so graphically described. I have a very 
vague recollection of the trial ; it took place wkm I was a boy, more 
than forty years since. The affair made a stit at the time, but was 
soon forgoften." 

'* Soon forgotten," said Mrs. Poyntz ; ^av, what is not ? Leave 
your place in the world for ten minutes, and when you come back 
Bomekdf else has taken il; but when you leave the world for 
goody whb remembers that you had ever a place even in the parish 
rf«i«tjBrP'* 

^'Nevertiieless," said I, '' a great poet has said, finely and truly, 

" ' Tbe sun of Homer shiiMS upon us stOl.* '* 

** But it does not shine upon Homer; and learned folks tell me 
that we know no more who and what Homer was, if there was ever 
a single Homer at all, or, rather, a whole herd of Homers, than we 
know about the man in the moon— if there be one man there, or 
ndllioDS €i men. Now, my dear Miss Brabazon. it will be very kind 
in you to divert our thoughts into channels less gloomy. Some 

pretty Erench air Dr. Fenwick, I have something to say to you." 

She drew me towards the window. " So, Anne Asnleigh writes me 
word that I am not to mention your engagement. Do you think it 
quite prudent to keep it a secret ? " 

'^ I do not see how prudence is concerned in keening it secret one 
way or the other-^t is a mere matter of feeling. Most people wish 
to abridge, as far as they can. the time in which their private 
arrangements are the topic of public gossip." 

" Public gossip is sometimes the best security for the due comple- 
tion of private arrangements. As long as a girl is not known to be 
engaged, her betrothed must be prepared for rivals. Announce the 
engagement, and rivals are warned off." 
I fear no rivals." 

" Do you not P Bold man ! I suppose you will write to Lilian P " 

" Cerlainly." 

" Do so, and constantly. By-the-way, Mrs. Ashleigh, before she 
went, asked me to send her back Lady Haughton's letter of invita- 
tion. What for P to show to you P " 

" Very likely. Have you the letter still P May I see it P " 

''Not just at present. When Lilian or Mrs. Ashleigh writes 
to you, come and tell me how they like their visit, and what other 
guests form the party." 

Therewith she turned away and conversed ai^^ m^ ^^ NiT^ 
vcller. 

Her words disquieted me, and I felt ttiat tliey ^tte xsv^^tsX Vi ^ 
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SO— wherefore I could not guess. Bat therefis no lansuage on earth 
which has more words with a double meaning than that spoken by 
the Clever Woman, who is never so guarded as when she appears to 
be frank. 

As I walked home thoughtfolly, I was accosted by a young man, 
the son of one of the wealthiest merchants in the town. I had 
attended him with success, some months before, in a rheufnatic 
fever : he and his familj were much attached to me. 

" Ahj my dear Fenwick, I am so glad to see you; I owe you an 
obligation of which|nu are not aware — an exceedi^ly pleasant tra- 
velling companion. «jP came with him to-day from London, where I 
have been sight-seeing and holiday-making for the last fortnight.'' 

" I suppose you mean that you kindly bringme a patient ?" 

" No, only an admirer. I was staying atlFentons Hotel. It so 
happened one day that I had left in the coffee-room your last work on 
the Vital Principle, which, by-the-by, the bookseller assures me is sell- 
ing immensely among reaaers as non-professional as myself. Comii^ 
into the coffee-room again, I found a gentleman reading the book. 1 
claimed it politely ; he as politely tendered his excuse for taking it. 
We made acquaintance on the spot. The next day we were inti- 
mate. He expressed great interest and curiosity about your theory 
and your experiments. I told him I knew jrou. You may guess if I 
described you as less clever in your practice than you are in your 
writings. And, in short, he came with me to L-^ — , nartly to see our 
flourishing town, principally on my promise to introduce him to you. 
My mother, you £iow, has what she calls a ddjeuner to-morrow — de- 
jeuner and dance. You will be there ?" 

" Thank you for reminding me of her invitation. I will avail my- 
self of it if 1 can. Your new friend wUl be present ? Who and what 
is he ? A medical student ?" 

" No, a mere gentleman at ease ; but seems to have a good deal of 
general information. Very young ; apparently very rich ; wonderfully 
good-lookin§^. I am sure you wul like him ; everybody must.*' 

*' It is quite enough to prepare me to like him that he is a friend 
of yours." And so we shook hands and parted. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

It was late in the afternoon of the following day before I was able to 
join the party assembled at the merchant's house ; it was a villa about 
two miles out of the town, pleasantly situated, amidst flower-gardens 
eeJebrated in the neighbourhood for their beauty. The breakfast 
pad been long over; the company was scaUet^dwcc the lawn ; some 
formed into a dance on the sraooth \wm-, aom^ u^"^\ft^^aA^\^^^^ 
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awnings ; others gliding amidst parterres, in which all the glow of 
coloiir took a glory yet more vivid under the flash of a brilliant sun- 
shincL and the ripple of a soft western breeze. Music, loud and lively, 
mingled with the laughter of happy children, who formed much the 
lamr number of the party. 

Standing at the entrance of an arched trellis, that led from the har- 
dier flowers of the lawn to a rare collection of tropical plants under a 
lofty fflass dome (connecting, as it were, the familiar vegetation of 
the North with that of the remotest East), was a form that instanta- 
neoosly caught and fixed my gaze. The entrance of the arcade was 
covered ^th parasite creepers, in prodigal ltt*pance. of variegated 
gorgeous tmts, — scarlet^ golden purple ; and the form, an idealized 
picture of man's youth fresh from the hand of Nature, stood literally 
in a frame of blooms. 

Never have I seen human face so radiant as that young man's. 
There was in the aspect an indescribable something that literally daz- 
sled. As one continued to gaze, it was with surprise ; one was 
forced to acknowledge that in the features themselves there was no 
faultless regularity; nor was the young man's stature imposing — 
about the middle height. But the effect of the whole was not less 
transcendent. Large eyes, unspeakably lustrous; a most harmo- 
nious colouring ; an expression of contagious animation and joyous- 
ness; and the form itself so critically fine, that the welded strength 
of its sinews was best shown in the lightness and grace of its 
movements. 

He was resting one hand carelessly on the golden locks of a child 
that had nestlea itself against his knees, looJcing up to his face in 
that silent loving wonder with which children regard something too 
strangely beautiful for noisjr admiration ; he himself was conversing 
with the host, an old ^ey-haired, gouty man, propped on his crutched 
stick, and listening with a look of mournful envy. To the wealth of 
the old man all the flowers in that garden owed their renewed delight 
in the summer air and sun. 0)i ! that his wealth could renew to 
himself one hour of the youth whose incarnation stood beside him. 
Lord, indeed, of Creation ^ its splendour woven into his crown of 
beauty, its enjoyments subject to nis sceptre of hope and gladness. 

I was startled by the hearty voice of the merchant's son : " Ah, 
my dear Fenwick, I was afraid you would not come — ^you are late. 
There is the new friend of whom I spoke to you last mght : let me 
now make you acquainted with him.' He drew my arm in nis, and 
led me up to the young man, where he stood under the arching flowers, 
and whom he then introduced to me by the name of Margrave. 

Nothing could be more frankly cordial than Mr. Margrave's manner. 
Tn a few minutes I found myself conversing with him familiarly, as 
if we had been reared in the same home, ana sported together in the 
same playground. His vein of talk was peculiar, off-hand, careless, 
shifting from topic to topic with a bright rapidity. 

He said that he liked the place ; proposed to stay in it some weeks ; 
asked my address, which I gave to him ; promised to call &Qaa«it»^vc 
early hour, whiJe my time was yet free iroxa ^tolcs&vswiJL -^^^a. ,'V 
^(i^rouredf when J went away, to anal^w \s> nv^^^Xl >^l^\^%^\sw^^^^ 
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which thift young stra&ger so notablyexeroiaed oyer all who approached 
him ; and it seemed to me, erer seeking to find material causes for 
all moral effects, that it rose Arom the contagious vitality of that 
rarest of all rare gifts in hichly-ciyilized circles — perfect health ; that 
health which is m itself the most exquisite luxury ; which, finding 
happiness in the mere sense of existence, diffuses round it, like an 
atmosphere, the harmless hilarity of its bright animal being. Health, 
to the utmost perfection, is seldom known after childhood ; health to 
the utmost Cannot be enjoyed by those who overwork the brain, or 
admit the sure wear aad tear of the j[»8sions. The creature I had 
just seen gave me t lW l ftU oa of youth in the golden age of the poets 
—the youth of the ciNless Arcadian, before nymph or shepherdess 
had vexed his heart with a sigh. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The house I occupied at L was a quaint, old-fashioned building 

—a comer-house. One side, in which was the front entrance, looked 
upon a street which, as there were no shops in it, and it was no 
direct thoroughfare to the busv centres of the town^ was always 
quiet, and at some hours of the day almost deserted. The other side 
of the house fronted a lane ; opposite to it was the long and high 
wall of the garden to a Young Ladies' Boarding-School. mj stables 
adjoined the house, abutting on a row of smaller buildings, with little 
gardens before them, chiefiy occupied by mercantile clerks and 
retired tradesmen. £y the lane there was a short and ready access 
both to the high turnpike road, and to some pleasant walks through 
green meadows and along the banks of a river. 

This house I had inhabited since my arrival at L , and it had 

to me so many attractions, in a situation sufficiently central to be 

convenient for patients, and yet free from noise, and favourable to 

ready outlet into the country for such foot or horse exercise as my 

professional avocations would allow me to carve for myself out of 

what the Latin poet calls the "solid day," that I had refused to 

change it for one better suited to my increased income ; but it was 

not a house which Mrs. Ashleigh would have liked for Lilian. The 

main objection to it in the eyes of the " genteel *' was, that it had 

formerly belonged to a member of the healing profession, who united 

the shop of an apothecary to the diploma of a surgeon ; but that 

s/rop Jiaa given the house a special attraction to m^ •, for it had been 

^^^ out on the side of the house wbic\v iTon\fcdLU\^\aKft,c>^csx\ffvx\.'^ 

^ae greater portion of a small gravel court, ieiice^lto\ft.\Jciftx^^.^\f3 
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a k>w iron palisade, and separated from the bod v of the house itself 
hftk short and narrow corridor that communicated with the entrance- 
hall. Tlus shop I turned into a rude study for scientific experi- 
nients^ in which I generally spent some early hours of the morning, 
before my visiting patients began to arrive. I enjoyed the stillness 
of its separation from the rest of the house ; I enjoyed the glimpse of 
the great chestnut-trees, which overtopped the wall of the school- 
garden ; I emoyed the ease with which, uy opening the glazed sash- 
door, I ooold get out, if disposed for a short walk, into the pleasant 
fields ; and so completely had I made this sanctuary my own, that not 
(mly my man-servant knew that I was never to be disturbed when in 
it, exoept by the summons of a patient, but even the housemaid was 
forbidden to enter it with broom or duster, except upon special 
invitation. The last thing at night, before retiring to rest, it was the 
num-servant's business to see that the sash-window was closed, and 
the gate to the iron palisade locked ; but during the daytime I 
so onen went out of the house by that private way that the ^te was 
then very seldom locked, nor the sash^oor bolted from within. In 
the town of L — — there was little apprehension of house-robberies — 
especially in the davlight — and certainly in this room, cut off from 
the main building, there was nothing to attract a vulgar cupidity. 
A few of the apothecary's shelves and cases still remained on the 
walls, with, here and there, a bottle of some chemical preparation for 
experiment. Two or three worm-eaten, wooden chairs; two or 
three shabby old tables ; an old walnut-tree bureau, without a lock, 
into which odds and ends were confusedly thrust, and sundry 
njgly-looking inventions of mechanical science, were, assuredly, not 
the articles which a timid proprietor would guard with jealous care 
from the chances of robbery. It will be seen later why I have been 
thus prolix in description. The morning after I had met the young 
stranger b/ whom I nad been so favourably impressed, I was up as 
usual, a little before the sun, and lon^ before any of my servants 
were astir. I went first into the room I have mentioned, and which 
I shall henceforth designate as my study, opened the window, un- 
locked the gate, and sauntered for some minutes up and down the 
silent lane skirtmg the opposite wall, and overhung by the chestnut- 
trees rich in the garniture of a glorious summer ; then, refreshed for 
work, I re-entered my study and was soon absorbed in the examina- 
tion of that now well-known machine, which was then, to me at 
least, a novelty ; invented, if I remember right, by Dubois-Reymond, 
so aistinguished by his researches into the mysteries of organic 
electricity. It is a wooden cylinder fixed against the edge of a 
table : on the table two vessels filled with salt and water aro so 
placed that, as you close your hands on the cylinder, the fore-finger 
of each hand can drop into the water ; each of the vessels has a 
metallic plate, and communicates by wires with a galvanometer with 
its needle. Now the theory is, that if you clutch the cylinder firmly 
with the right hand, leaving the left perfectly passive, the needle in 
the galvanometer will move from west to 80\xla\ ^^ vciYiLaTKMKaKt* 
you exert the left ann, leaving the right arm pa&«CTe,>iJ«v^T«&^^^wL 
ae:ffect from west to north. Hence, it ia «igaft^\N\^\.^Xia^^^'^^ 
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current is indaced through the agency of the nervous system, and 
that, as human Will produces the muscular contraction requisite, so 
is it human Will that causes the deflection of the needle. I imagined 
that if this theory were substantiated by experiment, the discovery 
might lead to some sublime and unconjectured secrets of science. 
For human Will, thus actively effective on the electric current, and 
all matter, animate or inanimate, having more or less of electncity, 
a vast field became opened to conjecture. By what series of patient 
experimental deduction might not science arrive at the solution of 
problems which the Newtonian law of gravitation does not suffice 

to solve; and But here I halt. At the date which my 

storv has reached mjtnind never lost itself long in the Cloudland 
of Guess. 

I was dissatisfied with my experiment. The needle stirred, indeed, 
but erratically, and not in directions which, according to the theory, 
should correspond to my movement. I was about to dismiss the 
trial with some uncharitable contempt of the foreign philosopher's 
dogmas, when I heard a loud ring at my street door. While I 
paused to conjecture whether my servant was yet up to attend to the 
door, and which of my patients was the most likely to summon me 
at so unseasonable an hour, a shadow darkened my window. I 
looked up and to my astonishment beheld the brilliant face of Mr. 
Margrave. The sash to the door was already partially opened ; he 
raised it higher and walked into the room. Was it you who rang 
at tiie street door, and at this hour ? " said I. 

" Yes ; and observing, after I had rung, that all the shutters were 
still closed, I felt ashamed of my own rash action, and made off 
rather than brave the reproachful face of some injured housemaid, 
robbed of her morning dreams. I turned down that pretty lane — 
lured by the green of the chestnut-trees — caught sight of you through 
the window, took courage, and here I am! lou forgive me?" 
While thus speaking, he continued to move along the littered floor 
of the dingy room, with the undulating restlessness of some wild 
animal in the connnes of its den, and he now went on, in short 
fragmentary sentences, very slightly linked to^jether, but smoothed, 
as it were, into harmony by a voice musical and fresh as a 
sky-lark*s warble. " Morning dreams, indeed 1 dreams that waste the 
life of such a morning. E;Osy magnificence of a summer dawn ! Do 
younot pity the fool who prefers to lie abed, and to dream rather 
than to five ? What ! and you, strong man, with those noble limbs, 
in this den ! Do you not long for a rush through the green of the 
fields, a bath in the blue of the river P " 

Here he came to a pause, standing still in the grey light of the 
growing day, with eyes whose joyous lustre forestalled the sun's, and 
Bps which seemed to laugh even in repose. 

But presently those eyes, as quick as they were bright, glanced 
over the walls, the floor, the shelves, the phials, the mechanical in- 
ventions, and then rested full on my cylinder fixed to the table. He 
approached, examined it curiously, asked what it was ? I explained. 
2h gratify hinL I sat down and renewed m^ fti?^e.xme.\it.mtk equally 
ill success. The needle, which stou\4 uw^ xcvo^i^^ \t^\sv ^^^\. V^ 
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south, describlDg an ande of from 30 deg, to iO or even 50 dcg., 
only made a few troubled, undecided oscillations. 

''Tut!" cried the young man, "I see what it is; you have a 
wound in 'your right huid." 

That was true. I had burnt my hand a few days before in a 
chemical experiment, and the sore had not healed. 

"Well," said t "and what does that matter P " 

''Everything; the least scratch in the skin of the hand produces 
chemical actions on the electric current, independently of your will. 
Let my try." 

fie took my i)]ace, and in a moment the needle in the galvanometer 
responded to his grasp on the cylinder, exactly as the inventive 
philosopher had stated to be the due result of the experiment. 

I was startled. 

*'But how came you. Mr. Margrave, to be so well acquainted with 
a scientific process, little known, and but recently discovered ? " 

" I well acquainted ! not so. But I am fond of all experiments 
that relate to animal life. Electricity, especiallv, is full of interest." 

On that I drew him out (as I thought), and he talked volubly. I 
was amazed to find this young man, in whose brain I had conceived 
thought kept one careless holiday, was evidently familiar with the 
physical sciences, and especially with chemistry, which was my own 
study by predilection. But never had I met with a student in whom 
a knowleage so extensive was mixed up with notions so obsolete or 
so crotchety. In one sentence he showed that he had mastered some 
late discovery by Faraday or Liebig ; in the next sentence he was 
talking the wild fallacies of Garden or Van Helmont. I burst out 
laughmg at some paradox about sympathetic powders, which he 
enounced as if it were a recognized truth. 

" Pray tell me," said I. " who was vour master in physics ?— for 
a cleverer pupil never had a more crack-brained teacher." 

" No," he answered with his merry laugh, " it is not the teacher's 
fault. I am a mere parrot ; just cry out a few scraps of learning 
picked up here and there. But, however, I am fond ot all researches 
into Nature ; sdl guesses at her riddles. To tell you the truth, one 
reason why I have taken to you so heartily is not only that your pub- 
lished work caught my fancy in the dip which I took into its 
contents (pardon me if 1 say dip, I never do more than dip into any 
book), but also because young ♦ * ♦ ♦tells me that which all 
whom I have met in this town confirm, viz., that you are one of 
those few practical chemists who are at once exceedingly cautious 
and exceedingly bold— willine to try every new experiment, but 
submitting experiment to rigid tests. WelL I have an expenment 
running wild m this gidd^ head of mine, ana I want you, some day 
when at leisure, to catch it, fix it as you have fixed that cylinder : 
make something of it. I am sure you can." 

"What is it?" 

" Something akin to the theories in jour work. You would re- 
plenish or preserve to each special constitution the special substance 
thi^ may fail to the equilibrium of its )ieait\\. '^vv^^CAi^'vr^^^&si^/'vfi^ 
a large proportion of cases the best cut© ol ^LVi^^a^ Sa Vs^ \a w». 
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with the disease itself than to support and stimulate the whole sys- 
tem, so as to enahle Nature to cure the disease and restore the 
impaired equilibrium by her own agencies. Thus, if you find that in 
certain cases of nervous debility a substance like nitnc acid is effica- 
cious, it is because the nitric acid has a virtue in locking up, as it 
were, the nervous enerffy,-;-that is, preventing all undue waste. 
Again in some cases of what is commomT called feverish cold, stimu- 
lants like ammonia assist Nature itself to get rid of the disorder 
that oppresses its normal action; and, on the same principle, I 
apprehend, it is contended that a large average of human lives is 
saved in those hospitals which have adopted the supporting system of 
ample nourishment and alcoholic stimulants." 

Your medical learning surprises me," said I, smiling, "and 
without pausing to notice where it deals somewhat superficially with 
disputable points in general, and my own theory in particular, I ask 
you for the deductipn you draw from ^our premises. 

"It is simply this: that to all animate bodies, however various, 
there must be one principle in common— the vitol principle itself. 
What if there be one certain means of recruiting that principle ? 
and what if that secret can be discovered P" 
" Pshaw ! The old illusion of the mediaeval empirics." 
" Not so. But the mediaeval empirics were great discoverers. 
You sneer at Van Helmont, who sought, in water, the principle of 
all things : but Van Helmont discovered in his search those invisible 
bodies called gases. Now the principle of life must be certainly 
ascribed to a gas.* And whatever is a gas, chemistry should not 

* ** According to the views we have mentioned, we must ascribe life to a sras, 
that is, to an aeriform body^*'— Liebig, Organic Chemistry, Playfur's translation, 
p. s63. It is perhaps not less superfluoas to add that liebig does not support the 
views " according to which life must be ascribed to a gas,** than it would be to 
state had Dugald Stewart been quoted as writing, " According to the views wc 
have mentioned the mind is but a bundle of impressions," that Dugald Stewart 
was not supporting, but opposing, the views of David Hume. The quotation i^i 
merely meant to show, in the shortest possible compass, that there are views 
entertained by speculative reasoners of our day which, according to Liebig, would 
lead to the inference at which Margrave so boldly arrives. Margrave is, however, 
no doubt, led to his belief by his reminiscences of Van Helmont, to whose dis- 
covery of gas he is referring. Van Helmont plainly affirms ** that the arterial 
spirit of our life is of the nature of a gas ; ** and in the same chapter (on the 
Action of elementary complexions and mixtures) says, *' Seeing that the spirit 
of our life, since it is a gas, is most mightily and swiftly affected by any other 
gas," &c. He repeats the same dogma in his treatise on Long Life, and indeed 
very generally throughout his writings, observing, in hi^ Chapter on the ** Vital 
Air," that the spirit of life is a salt sharp vapour, made of the arterial blood, 8ic. 
liebig, therefore, in confuting some modern notions as to the nature of con- 
tagion by miasma, is leading their reasonings back to that assumption m the 
dawn of physiological science by which the discoverer of gas exalted into the 
principle of life the substance to which he first gave the name now so familiarly 
known. It is nevertheless just to Van Helmont to add that his conception of the 
vital principle was very far from being as purely materialistic as it would seem to 
those unacquainted with his writings ; for he carefully distinguishes ttiat principle 
of life which he ascribes to a gas, and by which he means the sensuous animal 
Ufe, from the intellectual immortal principle of soul. Van Helmont, indeed, was 
M s/ifcere believer ot Divine Revelation. ** The Lord Jesus is the way, the truth. 
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dflsptir of producing ! Bat I can ar^rue no longer now— neyer can 
argue long at a stretch— we are wasting the morning ; and, joy ! the 
•nn is up! See ! Out ! come out ! out ! and greet the great Life- 
girer face to face." 

I oould not resist the young man's inyitation. In a few minutes we 
were in the quiet Lme under the glinting chestnut-trees. Margrave 
WIS chanting, low, a wild tune — ^words in a strange langua^. 

"What words are those? no European language, I thmk;^ for I 
know a little of most of the languages which are spoken in our 
quurtar of the globe, at least by its more civilized races." 

^ OiTilized race ! What is civilization ? Those words were uttered 

Sf men who founded empires when Europe itself was not civilized ! 
nah, is it not a grand old air?" And liffcing his eyes towards 
the sun, he gave vent to a voice clear and deep as a mighty bell ! 
The air was grand— the words had a sonorous swdl that suited it, 
and tiiey seemed to me jubilant and yet solemn. He stopped abruptly. 
as a path from the lane had led us into the fields, akeady half-bathed 
in.snnlight — dews flittering on the hedgerows. 

'*yoar song,'' said I, "would ^ well with the clash of cymbals or 
the veal of the organ. I am no judge of melody, but this strikes me 
M that of a religious hymn." 

** I odropliment you on the guess. It is a Persian fire-worshipper's 
hjvmn to the sun. The dialect is very different from modem Persian. 
CynB the Qreat might have chanted it on his march upon Babylon." 



'** And where did you learn it P " 
"In Persia itself/' 



^'Tou have travelled much— learned much— and are so young and 
80 fresh. Is it an impertinent question if I ask whether your parents 
are j^ living, or are you wholly lord of yourself? " 

"Thank you for the question — ^pray make my answer known in the 
town. Parents I have not— never had." 

"Never had parents I " 

"Well, I ought rather to sav that no parents ever owned me. I 
am a natural son— a vagabond — a nobody. When I came of age I 
received an anonymous letter, informing me that a sum — I need not 
say what — ^but mwe than enough for £1 1 need, was lodged at an 
English banker's in my name ; that my mother had died in my infancy ; 
that my father was also dead— but recently; that as I was a child of 
love, and he was unwilling that the secret of my birth should ever be 
traced, he had provided for me, not by wUl, but in his life, by a sum 
consigned to the trust of the friend who now wrote to me ; I need 

five myself no trouble to learn more ; faith, I never did. I am youn^r. 
ealthv, rich— yes, rich ! Now you know all, and you had better tell 
it, that I may win no man's courtesy and no maiden's love upon false 
pretences. I have not even a rights you see, to the name I bear. 
Bist ! let me catch that squirrel.'^ 

up of tlie bMurt, soul, and strength to the obedience of the DWine viU,** from 
which some of the most eloquent of recent philosophers, arguing aga^ntit 
materialism, have ho/rotted iargely in sappoit and Va ocnasnsi^ c& ^^^VA\) 
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With what a panther-like bound he sprang ! The squirrel daded 
his grasp, and was up the oak-tree ; in a moment he was up the oak- 
tree too. In amazement I saw him rising from bough to bough ; — saw 
his bright eyes and glittering teeth through the green leaves ; pre- 
sently I heard the sharp piteous cry of the squirrel — echoed by the 
youth's merry laugh— and down, through that maze of green. Margrave 
came, dropping on the grass and bounding up, as Mercury might nave 
bounded with nis wings at his heels. 

" I have caught him— what pretty brown eyes ! " 

Suddenly the gay expression of his face changed to that of a savage; 
the squirrel had wrenched itself half-loose, anobitten him. The poor 
brute ! In an instant its neck was wrung— its body dashed on the 
ground ; and that fair young creature, every feature quivering with 
rage, was stamping his foot on his victim again and agam ! it was 
horrible. I caught him by the arm indignantly. He turned round 
on me like a wild beast disturbed from its prey. His teeth set, his 
hand lifted, his eyes like balls of fire. 

" Shame ! " said I, calmly ; " shame on you ! " 

He continued to gaze on me a moment or so ; his eye grlaring— his 
breath panting— and then, as if mastering himself with an involuntary 
effort, his arm dropped to his side, and he said quite humbly, "I b^ 
your pardon ; indeed I do. I was beside myself for a moment ; 1 
cannot bear pain:" and he looked m deep compassion for himself at 
his wounded hand. " Venomous brute ! And he stamped again on 
the body of the squirrel, already crushed out of shape. 

I moved away in disgust, ana walked on. 

But presently I felt mv arm softly drawn aside, and a voice, dulcet 
as the coo of a dove, stole its way into my ears. There was no resist- 
ing the charm with which this extraordinary mortal could fascinate 
even the hard and the cold ; nor them, perhaps, the least. Tor as 
you see in extreme old age, when the heart seems to have shrunk into 
itselfj and to leave but meagre and nipped affections for the nearest 
relations if ^wn up, the indurated egotism softens at once towards 
a playful cmld; or as you see in middle life, some misanthrope, 
whose nature has been soured b^ wrong and sorrow, shrink from his 
own species, yet make friends with inferior races and respond to the 
caress of a dog, — so, for the worldling or the c;rnic, there was an 
attraction in the freshness of this joyous favourite of Nature ; — an 
attraction like that of a beautiful child, spoilt and wayward, or of a 
graceful animal, half docile, half fierce. 

"But," said I, with a smile, as I felt all displeasure gone, ''such 
indul^nce of passion for such a trifle is surely unworthy of a student 
of philosophv ! " 

Trifle,** ne said, dolorously. "But I tell you it is pain; pain is 
no trifle. I suffer. Look 1 " 

I looked at the hand, which I took in mine. The bite no doubt had 
been sharp ; but the hand that lay in my own was that which the 
Greek sculptor gives to a gladiator: not lam (the extremities are 
never large in persons whose strength comes mm the just proportion 
of all the members, rather than the factitious and partial force which 
canimaed muscular exertion will give to one i^ai-t of the frame, to the 
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ooinparative weakeniog of the rest), but witli tlie iirni-knit joints^ the 
soUcT fingers, Che finished nails, the massive palm, the supple pohshed 
iikui, in which we recognise wnat Nature designs the human nand to 
bflh— the skilled, swift, mij^hty doer of all those marvels which win 
Nature herself from the wilderness. 

"It is strange," said I, thoughtfalljr ; "but your susceptibility to 
suffering confirms m^ opinion, which is different from the popular 
belief^ yiz., that pain is most acutely felt by those in whom the animal 
organization being perfect, and the sense of vitality exquisitely keen. 
eveiy nguTy or lesion finds the whole system rise, as it were, to repel 
the mischief and communicate the consciousness of it to all those 
aarres which are the sentinels to the garrison of life. Yet my theory 
is scarcely borne out by general fact. The Indian savages must have 
a health as perfect as yours ; a nervous svstem as fine. Witness 
iheir marvellous accuracv of ear, of e^e, of scent, probably also of 
toncb, ]{ret they are indifferent to physical pain ; or must I mortify 
yonr pride by saying that they have some moral quality defective in 
you which enables tnem to rise superior to it ? " 

''The Indian savages," said Margrave, sullenly, "have not a health 
as^ perfect as mine, and in what you call vitality — the blissful con- 
scioiisness of life— they are as sticks and stones compared to me." 

" How do you know ? " 

"Because I have lived with them. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
the savage has a health superior to that of the civilized man,— if the 
civilized man be but temperate:— and even if not, he has the stamina 
that can resist for years the effect of excesses which would destroy 
the savage in a month. As to the savage's fine perceptions of sense, 
such do not oome from exquisite equilibrium of system, but are 
heredit«7 attributes transmitted from race to race, and stren^hened 
by tnuning from infancy. But is a pointer stronger and healthier than 
a mastiff. Because the pointer through long descent and early teaching 
creeps stealthily to his game and stands to it motionless ? I will talk 
of this later ; now I suffer ! Pain, pain 1 Has life any ill but nain ? " 

It so happened that I had about me some roots of the white lily, 
which I meant, before returning home, to leave with a patient 
suffering from one of those acute local inflammations, in which that 
simple remedy often affords great relief. I cut up one of these 
roots, and bound the cooling leaves to the wounded hand with my 
handkerchief. 

"There," said I. " Fortunatelj;, if you feel pain more sensibly 
than others, you will recover from it more quickly." 

And in a few minutes my companion felt perfectly relieved, and 
poured out his gratitude with an extravagance of expression and 
a beaming delight of countenance which positively touched me. 

"I almost feel," said I, "as I do when I have stilled an infant's 
wailing, and restored it smiling to its mother's breast."^ 

" You have done so. I am an infant, and Nature is my mother. 
Oh, to be restored to the full joy of life, the scent of wild flowers, 
the song of birds, and this air— summer au:— summer air ! " 

I know^ not why it was, but at that moment, looking at hici owd 
hearing him, I rejoiced that Lilian was not at li « 
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" Bui I came out to batlie. Can we not batbe in that stream ? " 

''No. You woudd derange the buidage round your hand; and 
for all bodily ills, from the least to the gravest, there is nothing like 
leayinff Nature at rest the moment we nave hit on the means which 
assist ner own efforts at cure." 

" I obey, then : but I so love the water." 

" You swim, of course P " 

" Ask the fish if it swim. Ask the fish if it can escape me 1 I 
delight to dive down — down; to plunge after the startled trout, 
as an otter does ; and then to get amongst those cool, fragrant reeds 
and bulrushes, or that forest of emerald weed which one sometimes 
finds waving under clear rivers. Man ! man ! could you live but 
an hour of my life you would know how horrible a thing it is 
to die!" 

" Yet the dying do not think so ; they pass away calm and smiling, 
as you will one day." 

I— I ! die one day — die 1 " and he sank on the grass, and buried 
his face amongst the herbage, sobbing aloud. 

Before I could get through half a dozen words, meant to sootbe. 
he had once more bounded up, dashed the tears from his eyes, and 
was again singing some wild, barbaric chant. Abstracting itself 
from the appeal to its outward sense by melodies of which the 
lan^age was unknown, my mind soon grew absorbed in meditative 
conjectures on the singular nature, so wayward, so impulsive, which 
had forced intimacy on a man grave and practical as mvself. 

I was puzzled now to reconcile so passionate a childishness, so 
undisciplined a want of self-control, with an experience of mankind 
so extended by travel, with an education, desultory and irregular 
indeed, but which must, at some time or other, have been familiarized 
to severe reasonings and laborious studies. In Mar^ave there 
seemed to be wanting that mysterious something which is needed to 
keep our faculties, however severally brilliant, narmoniously linked 
together — as the string by which a child mechanically binds the 
wild flowers it gathers ; shaping them at choice into the garland or 
the chain. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Mr intercourse with Margrave grew habitual and familiar. He 
came to my house every morning before sunrise : in the evenings we 
were again brought together: sometimes in the houses to which 
we were both invited, sometimes at his hotel, sometimes in my 
own home. 
Nothing more perplexed me than his aspect of extreme youthful- 
J2CSS, contrasted witn the extent ot tV» Itw^ils, wl\ich, if he were 
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to be believed, had left; little of the known world unexplored. One 
day I asked him, bluntlv, how old he was P 

How old do I look r How old should you suppose me to be P " 

" I should have gniessed you to be about twenty, till you spoke 
of having oome of age some years ago." 

'* Is it a sign of longevity when a man looks much younger than 
heisP" 

'' Goi^ined with other signs, certainly ! " 

•* Have I the other signs r ** 

*! Yes, a magnificent, perhaps a matchless, constitutional or^ani- 
zation. But you have evaded my question as to your age ; was it an 
impoiinence to put it P " 

No. I came of agCT-let me see— three years ago." 

" So long since P Is it possible P I wish I had your secret ! " 

"Secretl What secret P" 

" Hie secret of preserving so much of boyish freshness in the wear 
and tear of man-like passions and man-like thoughts." 

" You are still young yourself —-under forty P " 

" Oh, yes ! some years under forty." 

" And Nature gave you a grander frame and a finer symmetry 
of featiure than she bestowed on me." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! You have the beauty that must charm the eyes 
of woman, and that beauty in its sunny forenoon of youth. Happy 
man ! if you love — and wish to be sure that you are loved a^n." 

•* What you call love— the unhealthy sentiment, the feverish folly — 
I left bdhind me, I think for ever, when—" 

"Ay,indecd-whenP" 

"lowneofaj^!" 

"Hoary cynic! and you despise love! So did I once. Your 
time may come." 

" I think not. Does any animal, except man, love its fellow she- 
animal as man loves woman P " 

** As man loves woman P No, I suppose not." 

*' And why should the subject animals be wiser than their kingP 
But, to return — ^you would like to have my youth and my careless 
enjoyment of youth P " 

Can you ask— who would not P " Margrave looked at me for 
a moment with unusual seriousness, and then, in the abrupt changes, 
common to his capricious temperament, began to sing softly one 
of his barbaric chants— a chant, different from any I had heard him 
sing before — made either by the modulation of his voice or the nature 
of the tune — so sweet that, little as music generally affected me, 
this thrilled to my very heart's core. I drew closer and closer to 
him, and murmured when he paused, 

** Is not that a love-song P " 

"No," said he. "it is the song by which the serpent-charmer 
charms the serpent." 
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CHAPTEK XXVL 



Incbeased intimacy with mjr new acquaintance did not diminiah the 
charm of his societv, though it brought to light some startling dd^cts, 
both in his mental and moral organization. I have before said that 
his knowledge, though it had swept over a wide circuit and dipped 
into curious, unfrequented recesses, was desultory and erratic It 
certainly was not that knowledge sustained and asniring, whidi the 
poet assures us is " the wing on which we mount to heaven." So, in 
Lis faculties themselves there were singular inequalities, or contra- 
dictions. His power of memory in some things seemed piodiffioaa, 
but when exammed it was seldom accurate ; it could apprehend, but 
did not hold together with a binding grasp, what metaphysicians cdl 
" complex ideas." He thus seemed unable to put it to any steadfast 
purpose in the sciences of which it retained, vaguely and loosely, 
many recondite principles. Tor the sublime and beautiful in litera- 
ture he had no taste whatever. A passionate lover of nature, his 
imagination had no response to the arts by which nature is expressed 
or idealized ; wholly unaffected bv poetry or painting. Of the fine 
arts, music alone attracted and pleased him. His conversation was 
often eminently suggestive, touching on much, whether in books or 
mankind, that set one thinking, but I never remember him to have 
uttered any of those lofty or tender sentiments which form the con- 
necting links between youth and genius. For if poets sing to the 
young, and the young hail their own interpreters in poets, it is 
because the tendency of both is to ideabze the realities of life: 
finding everywhere in the "Real a something that is noble or fair, ana 
making the fair yet fairer, and the noble nobler still. 

In Margrave's character there seemed no special vices, no special 
virtues ; but a wonderful vivacity, joyousness, animal good humour. 
He was singularly temi)erate, having a dislike to wine, perhaps from 
that purity of taste which belongs to health absolutely perfect. No 
healthful child likes alchohols, no animal, except man, prefers wine 
to water. 

But his main moral defect seemed to me, in a want of sympathv, 
even where he professed attachment. He who could feel so acutely 
for himself, be unmanned by the bite of a sauirrel, and sob at the 
thought that he should one day die, was as callous to the sufferings 
of another as a deer who deserts and butts from him a wounded 
comrade. 

I give an instance of this hardness of heart where I should have 
least expected to find it in him. 

He had met and joined me as I was walking to visit a patient on 

the outskirts of the town, when we fell in with a group oi children, 

jasi Jet loose for an hour or two from tikftit dAY-schooL Some of 

tliese children joyously recognised him aa \iw\Tv^ ^«se,^ ^^XksK^ \j.\. 
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their liomes ; tliey ran up to him, and he seemed as glad as themselves 
at the meeting. 

He suffered them to drag him along with them, and hecame as 
merry and sportive as the youngest of the troop. 

" Well," said I, laughing, " if you are going to play at leap-frog, 
pray don't let it be on the high-road, or you will be run over by carts 
and draymen ; see that meadow just in front to the left— off with you 
there!" 

" With all my heart," cried Margrave, " while you pay your visit. 
Come along, boys." 

A Utile urchm, not above six years old. but who was lame, began 
to cry, he could not run, — he should be left behind. 

Margrave stooped. *' Climb on my shoulder, little one, and Til 
beyour horse." 

Qjie child dried its tears, and delightedly obeyed. 

" Certainly," said I to myself. Margrave, after all, must have a 
mAwte as gentle as it is simple. Wliat other young man, so courted 
by all the allurements that steal innocence from pleasure, would 
stop in the thoroughfares to play with children?" 

The thought had scarcely passed through my mind when I heard 
a soream of agony. Margrave had leaped the railing that divided 
tixe meadow from the roaof, and, in so doin^, the poor child, perched 
on his shoulder, had, perhaps from surprise or fright, loosened its 
hoid and fallen heavily— its cries were piteous. Margrave clapped 
Mb hands to his ears— uttered an exclamation of anger— and not even 
stopping to lift up the boy, or examine what the hurt was, called to 
the other children to come on, and was soon rolling with them on the 
grass, and pelting them with daisies. When I came up, only one 
child remained bv the sufferer— his little brother, a year older than 
himself. The child had fallen on his arm, which was not broken, but 
violentlv contused. The pain must have been intense. I carried 
the child to his home, and had to remain there some time. I did 
not see Margrave till the next morning. When he then called, I felt 
so indignant that I could scarcely speak to him. When at last I 
rebnked him for his inhumanity, he seemed surprised ; with difficulty 
remembered the circumstance, and then merely said— as if it were 
the most natural confession in the world — 

'* Oh, nothing so discordant as a child's wail. I hate discords. I , 
am pleased with the company of children ; but they must be chil- 
dren who laugh and play. W ell ! why do you look at me so sternly ? 
What have I said to shock you ? " 

"Shock me — ^you shock manhood itseK! Go; I cannot talk to 
you now. I am busy." 

But he did not go ; and his voice was so sweet, and his ways so 
winning, that disgust insensibly melted into that sort of for^veness 
one accords (let me repeat the illustration) to the deer that forsakes 
its comrade. The poor thing knows no better. And what a graceful 
beautiful thing this was ! 

The fascination — I can give it no other name — which Margrave 
exercised was not confined to me, it was um^^t^siJL- ^^, I^^smi,* 
high, low^ man, womaD, child, all felt it. li^e^Net mli'o^ ^<5"«^\a»j| 
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stranger, even the most distinguished br fame, met with a recep- 
tion so cordial— so flattering. His franK confession that he was a 
natural son, far from being to his injury, served to interest people 
more in him, and to prevent all those inquiries in regard to Lis 
ctmnections and antecedents, which would otherwise have been 
afloat. To be sure, he was evidently rich ; at leiast he had plenty 
of money. He lived in the best rooms in the princinal hotel ; was- 
yery hospitable ; entertained the families with whom ne had grown 
intimate ; made them bring their children— music and danciiLg after 
dinner. Among the houses in which he had established familiar 
acquaintance was that of the mayor of the town, who had bought 
Dr. Lloyd's collection of subjects in natural histoi^. To that collec- 
tion the mayor had added largely by a very recent purchase.^ He 
had arranged these various specunens, which his last acQuiaitions 
had enriched by the interestii^ carcases of an elephant ana a hippo- 
potamus, m a large wooden building contiguous to his dwelling, 
which bad been constructed bv a former proprietor (a retired fox- 
hunter) as a riding-house. And being a man who much affected the 
diffusion of knowledge, he nroposed to 9pea this museum to the 
admiration of the general public^ and, at his dcAth, to bequeath it to 
the Athemeum or Literary Institute of his native town. Margrave, 
seconded by the influence of the mayor's daughters, had scarcely 

been three days at L before he had persuaded this excellent and 

public-spirited functionary to inaugurate the opening of his museum 
oy the popular ceremony of a ball. A temporary corridor should 
unite the drawing-rooms, which were on the ground floor, with the 
building that contained the collection ; and thus the f6te would be 
elevated above the frivolous character of a fashionable amusement, 
and consecrated to the solemnization of an intellectual institute. 
Dazzled by the brilliancy of this idea» the mayor announced his inten- 
tion to give a ball that should include the surrounding neighbourhood, 
and be worthy, in all expensive respects, of the dignity ofnimself ana 
the occasion. A night had been fixed for the ball-— a night that became 
memorable indeed to me ! The entertainment was anticipated with 
a lively interest, in which even the £U11 condescended to share. The 
Hill did not much patronize mayors in general ; but when a mayor 

fave a ball for a purpose so patriotic, and on a scale so splendid, the 
[ill liberally acknowledged that Commerce was, on the whole, a thing 
which the Eminence might, now and then, condescend to acknow- 
ledge without absolutely derogating from the rank which Providence 
had assigned to it amongst the High Places of earth. Accordingly, 
the Hill was permitted by its Queen to honour the first magistrate 
of Low Town by a promise to attend his ball. Now, as this tSestivity 
had originated in the suggestion of Margrave, so. bv a natural asso- 
ciation of ideas, every one, in talking of the ball, talked also of 
Margrave. 

The Hill had at first affected to ignore a stranger whose d^ut had 

been made in the mercantile circle of Low Town. But the Queen of 

the Hill now said, sententiously, ''This new man in a few days has 

become a Celebrity. It is the po\iCT oi the HUl to adopt Celebrities, 

jf the Celebritiea pay respect to {he "Bio^TO^Asa. 'Siit, '^^^isiv^ ^a* 
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requested to procure Mr. Margrave the advantage of being known to 
the Hill/' 

I foand it somewhat difficult to persuade Margrave to accept the 
Hill's condescending overture. He seemed to have a dislike to all 
societies pretending to aristocratic distinction— a dislike expressed 
with a fierceness so unwonted, that it made one suppose he had at 
some time or other been subjected to mortification by the supercilious 
airs that blow upon heights so elevated. However, he yielded to my 
instances, and accompanied me one evening to Mrs. Poyntz's house. 
The Hill was encamped there for the occasion. Mrs. Poynts was 
exceedingly civil to nim, and after a few commonplace speeches, 
hearing tqat he was fond of music, consigned him to the caressing 
care of Miss Brabazon. who was at the head of the musical department 
in the Queen of the liill's administration. 

Mrs. Poyntz retired to her favourite seat near the window, inviting 
me to sit beside her; and while she knitted in silence, in silence my 
eye glanced^ towards Margrave in the midst of the group assembled 
ronnd the piano. 

Whether he was in more than usually high spirits, or whether he 
was actuated by a malign and impish desire to upset the established laws 
of decorum by which the gaieties of the Hill were habitually subdued 
into a serene and somewhat pensive pleasantness, I know not ; but it 
was not manv minutes before the orderly aspect of the place was 
grotesquely changed. 

Miss Brabazon havin? come to the close of a complicated and 
drearv sonata, I heard Margrave abruptly ask her if she could play 
the Tarantella, that famous Neapolitan air which is founded on the 
legendary belief that the bite of the tarantula excites an irresistible 
desire to dance. On that high-bred spinster^s confession that she was 
ignorant of the air, and had not even heard of the legend, Mar^ve 
said. "Let me play it to you, with variations of my own." Miss 
Brabazon graciously yielded her place at the instrument. Margrave 
seated himself— there was great curiosity to hear his performance. 
Margrave's fingers rushed over the kevs, and there was a general 
start, the prelude was so unlike any known combination of har- 
monious sounds. Then he began a chant— song lean scarcely call it 
— words certainly not in Italian, perhaps in some uncivilized tongue, 
perhaps in impromptu gibberish. And the torture of the instrument 
now commenced in good earnest : it shrieked, it groaned, wilder and 
noisier. Beethoven's Storm, roused by the fell touch of a German 
pianist, were mild in comparison ; and the mighty voice, dominating 
« the anguish of the cracking keys, had the full diapason of a chorus. 
Certainly I am no judge of music, but to my ear the discord was terrific 
—to the ears of better-informed amateurs it seemed ravishing. All 
were spell-bound ; even Mrs. Poyntz paused from her knitting, as the 
Fates paused from their web at the lyre of Orpheus. To this breath- 
less delight, however, soon succeedea a general desire for movement. 
To mj amazement, I beheld these formalmatrons and sober fathers of 
famihes forming themselves into a dance, turbulent as a children'^ 
ball at Christmas. And when, suddenly des\!&Vm% Vtwsv\!L\^ \ss»s^ 
Margrave started up, (mushtihQfkt\^i(svL\s.y^^ 
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and whirled her into the centre of the dance, I could have fancied 
myself at a witch's sabbat. My eye tumea in scandalized alarm 
towards Mrs. Poyntz. That great creature seemed as mucii 
astounded as myself. Her eyes were fixed on the scene in a stare of 
positive stupor. For the first time, no doubt in her life, she 
was overcome, deposed, dethroned. The awe of her presence was 
literally whirled away. The dance ceased as suddenly as it had 
besun. Darting from the galvanized mummy whom he bad sdected 
as nis partner. Margrave shot to Mrs. Poyntz's side, and said, "Ten 
thousand pardons for quitting you so soon, but the clock warns me 
that 1 have an engagement elsewhere." In another moment he was 
gone. 

The dance halted, people seemed slowly returning to their senses, 
looking at each other bashfully and ashamed. 

" I could not help it, dear," sighed Miss Brabazon at last, sinking 
into a chair^ and casting her deprecating, fainting eyes upon the 
hostess. 

"It is witchcraft," said fat Mrs. Bruce, wiping her forehead. 

" Witchcraft ! " echoed Mrs. Pojntz ; " it does indeed look like it. 
An amazing and portentous exhibition of animal spirits, and not to 
be endurea by the Proprieties. Where on earth can that young 
savaare have come from ? 

"Prom savage lands," said I. **So he says " 

" Do not brmff him here again," said Mrs. Poyntz. " He would 
soon turn the Hill topsy-turvy. But how charming ! I should like 
to see more of him," she added, in an under voice, "if he would call 
on me some morning, and not in the presence of those for wboBb 
Proprieties I am responsible. Jane must be out in her hde with the 
Colonel." 

Mar^ave never again attended the patrician festivities of the Hill. 
Invitations were poured upon him, especially by Miss Brabazon and 
the other old maids, but in vain. 

" Those people," said he, " are too tamed and civilized for me ; and 
so few young persons, among thepa. Even^that girl Jane is onlv 




young 
person^ often to some child, as if with cordial and special favour, yet 
for not more than an hour or so, never distinguishing them by 
the same nreference when he next met them. I made that remark to 
him, in rebuke of his fickleness, one evening when he had found nie 
at work on my Ambitious Book^ reducing to rule and measure the 
Laws of Nature. 

"It is not fickleness," said he. "it is necessity." 

" Necessity ! Explain yourself." 

"I seek to find what I have not found," said he ; "it is my neces- 
sity to seek it, and amon^ the young; and disappointed in one, I 
turn to the other. Necessity again. But find it at last I must." 

" I suppose you mean what the young usually seek in the young ; 
andJf, as yon said the other day, youliave left love behind you, you 
ifOfr wander back to re-find it. 
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"Tusli ! If I may judge by the talk of young fools, love may be 
found every dav by uim who looks out for it. What I seek is among 
the rarest of ail discoveries. You might aid me to find it, and in su 
doing aid yourself to a knowledge far beyond all that your formal 
experiments can bestow." 

"Prove your words, and command my services," said I, smiling 
somewhat disdainfully. 

" You told me that you had examined into the alleged phenomena 
of animal magnetism, and proved some persons who pretend to the 
gift which the Scotch call second sight to be bundling impostors. You 
were right. I have seen the clairvoyants who dnve their trade in this 
town ; a common gipsy could beat them in their own calling. But 
your experience must have shown you that there are certain tempera- 
ments in which the gift of the Pythoness is stored, unknown to the 
possessor, undetected by the common observer ; but the signs of 
which should be as apparent to the modem physiologist as they were 
to the ancient priest. 

"I at least, as a physiologist, am ignorant of the signs— what are 
thev?" 

I should despair of making you comprehend them by mere verbal 
description. I could guide your observation to distmguish them 
unerringly were living subjects before us. But not one in a million 
has the gift to an extent available for the purposes to which the wise 
would apply it. Many have imperfect glimpses, few, few indeed, the 
unveilecf, lucent sight. They who have but the imperfect glimpses, 
mislead and dupe the minds that consult them, because, bein^ some- 
times marvellously right, they excite a credulous belief m their 
general accuracy ; and as they are but translators of dreams in their 
own brain, their assurances are no more to be trusted than are the 
dreams of commonplace sleepers. But where the gift exists to per- 
fection, he who knows how to direct and to profit bv it should be able 
to discover all that he desires to know for the guiaance and preser- 
vation of his own life. He will be forewarned of every danger, 
forearmed in the means by which danger is avoided. Por the eye oi 
the true Pythoness matter has no obstruction, space no confines, 
time no measurement." 

" My dear Margrave, you may well say that creatures so gifted are 
rare ; and, for mv part, 1 would as soon search for a unicorn, as, to 
use your affected expression, for a Pythoness." 

" Jlevertheless, wnenever there come across the course of your 
practice some young creature to whom all the evil of the world is as 
yet unknown, to whom the ordinary cares and duties of the world are 
strange and unwelcome ; who from the earliest dawn of reason has 
loved to sit apart and to muse ; before whose eyes visions pass unso- 
licited ; who converses with those who are not dwellers on the 
earth, and beholds in the space landscapes which the earth does not 
reflect—" 

" Margrave, Margrave ! of whom do you speak ? " 

"Whose frame, though exquisitely sensitive, has still a healtb wod. 
a soundness in which you recognize no dise&s^*, N9\i<(^^ 'ssix&.^\A& 
A trathfalness that you know cannot decei^^ "SQU, %sl^ ^ ^\sk^^ 
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intelligence too clear to deceive itself; who is moved to a mys- 
terious degree by all the varying aspects of external nature — inno- 
cently joyous, or unaccountably saa;--when, I say, such a being 
comes across your experience, inform me ; and the chances are that 
the true Pythoness is found." 

I had listened with vague terror, and with more than one excla- 
mation of amazement, to descriptions which brought Lilian Ashleigh 
before me; and I now sat mute, bewildered, breathless, gazing 
upon Margrave, and rejoicing that, at least, Lilian he had never 
seen. 

He returned mv own gaze steadily, searcliingly, and then, breaking 
into a slight laugn, resumed : 

" You call my word 'Pythoness' affected. I know of no better. 
My recollections of classic anecdote and history are confused and 
dim ; but somewhere I have read or heard that the priests of Delphi 
were accustomed to travel chiefly into Thrace or Tnessaly, in search 
of the virgins who might fitly administer their oracles, and that the 
oracles gradually ceased in rej^ute as the priests became unable to 
discover the organization requisite in the priestesses, and supplied 
by craft and imposture, or by such imperfect fragmentary develop- 
ments as belong now to professional clairvoyants, the gifts whicli 
Nature failed to afford. Indeed, the demand was one that must 
have rapidly exhausted so limited a supply. The constant strain 
upon faculties so wearing to the vital functions in their relentless 
exercise, under the artful stimulants by which the priests height- 
ened their power, was mortal, and no Pythoness ever retained her 
life more than three years from the time that her gift was elaborately 
trained and developed." 

" Pooh ! I know of no classical authority for the details you so con- 
fidently cite. Perhaps some such legends may be foimd in tne Alexan- 
drian Platonists, but those mystics are no autnority on such a subject. 
After all" I added, recovering from my first surprise, or awe, 
" the Delphic oracles were proverbially ambiguous, and their re- 
sponses might be read either way; a proof that the priests dictated 
the verses, though their arts on the unhappy priestess might throw 
her into real convulsions, and the real convulsions, not the false 
gift, might shorten her life. Enough of such idle subjects ! Yet 
no ! one question more. If you found your Pythoness, what 
then?" 

" What then ? Why, through her aid I might discover the pro- 
cess of an experiment which your practical science would assist me 
to complete." 

" Tell me of what kind is your experiment ; and precisely because 
such little science as I possess is exclusively practical, I may assist 
you without the help of the Pythoness." 

Margrave was silent for some minutes, passing his hand several 
times across his forehead, which was a frequent gesture of his, and 
then rising, he answered, in listless accents : 

"I cannot say more now, my brain is fatigued ; and you are not 
j^et in the right mood to hear me. "B^ tVi^ '^^'^^ how close and 
reserved you are with me." 
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"How sop" 

" Yoa nerer told me that yon were en^ed to be mamed. 
Toa leave me, who thought to have won your friendship, to hear what 
ooncems you so intimately from a comparative stranger." 

"Who told yon?" 

" That woman with eyes that pry and lips that scheme, to whose 
house you took me." 

" Mrs. Poynta ! is it possible P When P " 

^ This afternoon. I met her in the street — she stopped me, and, 
after some unmeaning talk, asked ' if I had seen you lately ; if I 
did not find you very absent and distracted ; no wonder— you were 
in love. The voung lady was away on a visit, and wooed by a dan- 
gerous rival.' 

" Wooed by a dangerous rival ! " 

"Very rkh^ good-looking, young. Do you fear him P You turn 
pale." 

" I do not fear, except so far as he who loves truly, loves humbly, 
and fears not that another may be preferred, but that another may 
be worthier of preference than himself. But that Mrs. Poyntz 
should tell you all this does amaze me. Did she mention the name 
of the young lady P " 

"Yes; Lilian Ashleigh. Henceforth be more frank with me. 
Who knows P I may help you. Adieu." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

When Margrave had gone, I glanced at the clock— not yet nine. I 
resolved to go at once to Mrs. Poyntz. It was not an evening on 
which she received, but doubtless she would see me. She owed mo 
an explanation. How thus carelessly divulge a secret she had been 
enjoined to keep ? and this rival, of whom 1 was ignorant P It was 
no longer a matter of wonder that Margrave should have described 
Lilian's peculiar idiosyncrasies in his sketch of his fabulous Pythoness. 
Doubtless, Mrs. Poyntz had, with unpardonable levity of indiscretion, 
revealed all of which she disapproved in my choice. But for what 
object ? Was this her boasted friendship for me ? Was it consistent 
with the regard she professed for Mrs. Ashleiffh and Lilian? Occu- 
pied by these perplexed and indignant thoughts, I arrived at Mrs. 
royntz's house, and was admitted to her presence. She was for- 
tunately alone ; her daughter and the Colonel had gone to some party 
on the Hill. I would not take the hand she held out to me on 
entranoe ; seated myself in stem displeasure, and proceeded «&> ^^^&^ 
to inquire if she baa really betrayed to Mi.M.M^gcw^HlsR^ftraK^*'^' 
jnjr engagement to TAUf^T i , 
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" Yes, Allen Fenwick ; I have this day told, not only Mr. Margrave, 
but every person I met who is likely to tell it to some one else, the 
secret of your engagement to Lilian Ashleigh. I never promised to 
conceal it ; on the contrary, I wrote word to Anne Ashleigh that I 
would therein act as my own judgment counselled me. I think my 
words to you were that 'public gossip was sometimes the best 
security for the completion of private engagements.* " 

" Do you mean that Mrs. or Miss Ashleigh recoils from the en- 
gagement with me, and that I should meanly compel them both to 
fulfil it bjr calling in the public to censure them— if— if — —Oh, 
madam, this is worldly artifice indeed ! " 

" Be good enough to listen t9 me quietly. I have never yet showed 
you the letter to Mrs. Ashleigh, written by Lady Haughton, and 
delivered by Mr. Vigors. That letter I will now snow to you : but 
before doing so I must enter into a preliminary explanation. Lady 
Haughton is one of those women who love power, and cannot obtain 
it except through wealth and station — by her own intellect never 
obtain it. When her husband died she was reduced from an income 
of twelve thousand a year to a jointure of twelve hundred, but with 
the exclusive guardianship of a young son, a minor, and adequate 
allowances for the charge ; she continued, therefore, to preside as 
mistress over the establishments in town and country ; still had the 
administration of her son's wealth and rank. She stinted his education, 
in order to maintain her ascendency over him. He became a brain- 
less prodigal— spendthrift alike of health and fortune. Alarmed, she 
saw that, probably, he would die young and a beggar ; his onlv nope 
of reform was in marriage. She reluctantly resolved to marry liira to 
a penniless, well-bom, soft-minded young lady whom she knew she 
could control : just before this marriai^e was to take place he was 
kiUed by a fall from his horse. The Haughton estate passed to his 
cousin, the luckiest young man alive ; the same Ashleigh Sumner 
who had already succeeded, in default of male issue, to poor Gilbert 
Ashleigh's landed possessions. Over this young man Lady Haughton 
could expect no influence. She would be a stranger in his house. 
But she had a niece ! Mr. Vigors assured her the niece was beautiful. 
And if the niece could become Mrs. Ashleigh Sumner, then Lady 
Haughton would be a less unimportant Nobody in the world, because 
she would still have her nearest relation in a Somebody at Haughton 
Park. Mr. Vigors had his own pompous reasons for approving an 
alliance which He might help to accomplish. The first step towards 
that alliance was obviously to bring into reciprocal attraction the 
natural charms of the young lady and the acquired merits of the 
young gentleman. Mr. Vigors could easily induce his ward to pay 
a visit to Lady Haughton, and Lady Haughton had only to extend 
her invitations to her niece ; hence the letter to Mrs. Ashleigh, of 
which Mr. Vigors was the bearer, and hence my advice to you, of 
which you can now understand the motive. Since you thought Lilian 
Ashleigh the only woman you could love, and since I thought there 
were other women in the world who mi^nt do as well for Ashleigh 
Sumner, it seemed to me fair for aU parties that Lilian should not go 
to Jjadjr Haughton* s in ignorance oi tUe 8eii\iffivea\.^V^Vs^<!iVmQ 
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had inspired you. A girl can seldom be sure that she loves until she 
is sure that she is loved. And now," added Mrs. Poyntz, risin«? and 
walking; across the room to her bureau—** now I will show you Lady 
Haughton's mvitation to Mrs. Ashleigh. Here it is ! " 

I ran my eye over the letter, which she thrust into my hand, re- 
suming her mtwork while 1 read. 

The letter was short, couched in conventional terms of hollow 
affection. The writer blamed hersdf for having so long neglected 
her brother's widow and child ; her heart had been wrapped up too 
much in the son she had lost ; that loss had made her turn to the ties of 
blood still left to her ; she had heard much of Lilian from their com- 
mon friend, Mr. Yigors ; she longed to embrace so charming a niece. 
Then followed the invitation and the postscript. The postscript ran 
thus, so far as I can remember : " Whatever my own grief at my 
irreparable bereavement, I am no egotist, I keep my sorrow to my- 
sdf.^ You will find some pleasant guests at my house, among others 
oipr joint connexion, young Ashleign Sumner." 

"Women's postscripts are proverbial for their significance," said 
Mrs. Povntz, when I had concluded the letter and laid it on the 
table ; and if I did not at once show you this hypocritical effusion, 
it was simply because at the name Ashleigh Sumner its object became 
transparent, not perhaps to poor Anne Ashleigh nor to innocent 
Lilian, but to my Knowledge of the parties concerned, as it ought to 
be to that shrewd intelligence which you derive partly from nature, 
partly from the insight into life which a true physician cannot fail 
to acquire. And if I know anything of you, you would have roman- 
tically said, had you seen the letter tit first, and understood its covert 
intention, 'Let me not shackle the choice of the woman I love, and 
to whom an alliance so coveted in the eyes of the world migat, if 
she were left free, be proffered.' " 

*'I should not have gathered from the postscript all that you see 
in it. but had its ^purport been so suggested to me, you are right, I 
should have so said. Well, and as Mr. Margrave tells me that you 
informed him that I have a rival, I am now to conclude that the rival 
is Mr. Ashleigh Sumner ?" 

" Has not Mrs. Ashleigh or Lilian mentioned him in writing to 
youP" 

"Yes, both ; Lilian very slightly ; Mrs. Ashleigh with some praise, 
as a young*man of high character and very courteous to her." 

"Yet, though I asked you to come and tell me who were the guests 
at Lady Haughton's, you never did so." 

" Pardon me ; but of the guests I thought nothing, and letters 
addressed to my heart seemed to me too sacred to talk about. And 
Ashleigh Sumner then courts Lilian ! How do you know P " 

" 1 know everything that concerns me ; and here, the explanation 
is simple. My aunt, Lady Delafield, is staying with LadyHaughton. 
Lady JDelafiela is one of the women of fashion who shine by their 
own light ; Lady Haughton shines by borrowed light, and borrows 
every ray she can find." 

" And Lady Delafield writes you word—" 

"Uiat Ashdeigh Sumner is caught by LiliwjL^'VwKQ.Vjr 
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"AndLQianbcrself-" 

" Women like lady Delafield do not readily believe that any girl 
could refuse Ashleigh Sumner; considered in himself, he is steady 
and good-looking : considered as owner of Kirby Hall and Haughton 
Park, he has, in the eyes of any sensible mother, the virtues of Cato 
and the beauty of Antmous." 

I pressed my hand to my heart —close to my heart lay a letter from 
Lilian— and there was no word in that letter which showed that her 
heart was ^one from mine. I shook my head gently, and smiled in 
confiding triumph. 

Mrs. royntz surveyed me with a bent brow and a compressed lip. 

" I understand your smile," she said, ironically. " Very likely Lihan 
may be quite untouched by this young man's admiration, but Anne 
Asoleigh may be dazzled by so brilliant a prospect for her daughter. 
And, in short, I thought it desirable to let your engagement be pub- 
licly known throughout the town to-day : that information will 
travel— it will reach Ashley Sumner tbrough Mr. Vigors, or others 
in this neighbourhood, with whom I know that he corresponds. It 
will bring affairs to a crisis, and before it may be too late. I think 
it well that Ashleigh Sumner should leave that house ; if he leave it 
for good so much the better. And. perhaps, the sooner Lilian 
retums'to L the lighter your own heart will be." 

" And for these reasons vou have published the secret of—" 

" Your engagement P les. Prepare to be congratulated wherever 
you go. And now. if you hear either from mother or daughter that 
Ashleigh Sumner has proposed, and been, let us say, refused, I do 
not doubt that in the pride of your heart you will come and tell me." 

" Rely upon it I will ; but, before 1 take leave, allow me to ask, why 
you described to a young man like Mr. Margrave— whose wild and 
strange humours y9u have witnessed and not approved— anv of those 
traits of character in Miss Ashleigh which distmguish her irom other 
girls of her age?" 

" I ? You mistake. I said nothing to him of her character. I 
mentioned her name, and said she was beautiful ; that was all." 

" Nay, vou said that she was fond of musing, of solitude ; that in her 
fancies she believed in the reality of visions which might flit before 
her eyes as they flit before the eyes of all imaginative dreamers." 

" Not a word did I sav to Mr. Margrave of such pecuHarities in 
Lilian ; not a word more than what 1 have told you, on my honour ! " 

Still incredulous, but disguising my incredulity with that conve- 
nient smile by which we accomplish so much of the polite dissimulation 
indispensable to the decencies of civilized life, I took my departure, 
returned home, and wrote to Lilian. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The conversation vrith. Mrs. Poyntz left my mind restless and dis- 
quieted. I had no doubt, indeea, of Lilian's trutli, but could I be 
sure that the attentions ot a young man, with advantages of fortune 
so brilliant, would not force on her thoughts the contr^t of the 
humbler lot and the duller walk of life in which she had accepted as 
companion a man removed from her romantic youth less by disparity 
of vears than by gravity of pursuits P And would my suit now oe as 
wdcomed as it had been by a mother even so unworldly as Mrs. 
Aahlei^ ? Why. too, should both mother and daughter have left 
me so unprepared, to hear that I had a rival ? Why not have implied 
some oonsolmg assurance that such rivalry need not cause me alarm P 
Lilian's letters, it is true, touched but little on any of the persons 
round her— thev were filled with the outpourings of an ingenuous 
heart, coloured oy the glow of a golden fancy. Tney were written as 
if in the wide world we two stood apart, alone, consecrated from the 
crowd by the love that, in linking us together, had hallowed each 
to the other. Mrs. Asbleigh's letters were more general and dif- 
fusive, detailed the habits of the household, sketched the guests, inti- 
mated her continued fear of Lady Haughton, but had said nothing 
more of Mr. Ashleigh Sumner than I had repeated to Mrs. Poyntz. 
However, in mv letter to Lilian I related the intelligence that had 
reached me, and impatiently I awaited her reply. 

Three days after the interview with Mrs. Poyntz, and two days 
before the lon»-anticipated event of the mayor's ball, I was sum- 
moned to attend a nobleman who had lately been added to my list of 

patients, and whose residence was about twelve miles from L . 

The nearest way was through Sir Philip Derval's park. I went on 
horseback, and proposed to stop on the way to mquire after the 
steward, whom I had seen but once since his fit, and that was two 
days after it, when he called himself at m^ house to thank me for my 
attendance, and to declare that he was quite recovered. 

As I rode somewhat fast through the park, I came, however, upon 
the steward, just in front of the house. I reined in my horse and 
accosted him. He looked very cheerful. 

" Sir," said he, in a whisper, " I have heard from Sir Philip ; his 
letter is dated since — since ;~my good woman told you what I saw ;— - 
well, since then. So that it must have been all a delusion of mine, 
as you told her. And yet, well — well — we will not talk of it, 
doctor. But I hope you have kept the secret. Sir Philip would not 
like to hear of it, if he comes ba(i." 

" Your secret is quite safe with me. But is Sir Philip likely to 
come back P" 

*' I hope so, doctor. His letter is dated Paris, and thait'^ ^MSftSftx. 
Jjome than he has been for many y^are ; wA'-->iTs^i>^«Wk ^®te— tRwsRi 



one is oomia^ oat of the house ? a yooiig genilemui ! Who can 
itbeF" 

I loolce<l, and to mvanrpriaelsawMaTsravedesceDdmgtlie stately 
stain that led from the front door. The steward turned towards him, 
and I mechsnicallf followed, for I was carious to know what had 
brought Mar!miTe to the honse of the long-absent traveller. 

It was easily explained. !Mj. MargraTB had heard at L mncli 

of the pictures and btemal decorations of the mansion. He had, by 
dint of^ coaxing (he s^d, with his enchanting laugh), persnaded the 
old housekeeper to show him the rooms. 

" It is osainst Sir Philip's positive orders to show the house to any 
stranger, sir; and the honseKeeper has done very wron^," said the 
■tewiud. 

"Pray don't scold her. I dare say Sir Philip would not have 
refused me a permission he might not give to every idle sight-seer. 
Fellow-travellers have a freen:iasoni7 with each other: and I have 
been much in the same fiir countries as himself. I heard of him 
there, and could tell joa more about him, I dare say, than yon know 
yourself." 

" Yon, sir ! pray do then," 

"The neit time I come," swd Margrave, gaily; and, with a nod 
to me, he glided off through the trees of tne neighbouring grove, 
along the wmding footpath that led to the lodge, 

"A very cool gentleman," muttered the steward; "but what 
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a know him, sir. Who it 



may I ask r' 

Mr. Uargrave. A visitor at L , and be has' been a great 

traveller, as he says ; perhaps he met Sir Philip abroad." 

" I must go aDO hear what he said to Mrs. Gates; excuse me, sir, 
bnt I am so anxious about Sir Philip." 

" If it he not too great a favour, may I be allowed the same privi- 
lege granted to Mr, Margrave ? To judge by the outside of the 
house, the iuaide must he worth seeing ; still, if it be agamst Sir 
Philip's positive orders—" 

" His orders were, not to let the Court become a show-house — lo 
admit none without my consent— but 1 should be ungratcfui indeed, 
doctor, if I refused that consent to you." 

1 tied my horse to the rusty ^ate of the terrace-walk, and followed 
the steward up the broad stairs of the terrace. The srent doots 
wereunlocked. We entered a lofty hall with a domed ceiling ; attiie 
back of the h^l the grand staircase ascended by a double flight. The 
design was undoubtedly Vanbrusrh's, an architect who, beyond all 
others, sought tlic effect of grandeur less in space than in proportion. 
But Vanbrugh's designs need the relief of costume and movement, 
and the forms of a more pompous generation, in the bravery of velvels 
and laces, glancii^ amid those gilded columns, or descending with 
stately tread those broad palatial stairs. His halls and chambers are 
80 made for festival and throng, that they beconie like descried 
tbeatra, inexpressibly desolate, as we miss the glitter of the lamps 
Mmthe morement of the actors. 
TStf^oDsekeejwrfiad now appealed-, ft<va\^Unn&o\&'nQnv^ %^ 
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cxcnsed herself for admitting Mar^rrave— not very intelligibly. It 
was plain to see that she had, in truth, been unable to resist what the 
steward termed his " pleasant ways." 

As if to escape from a scolding, she talked volubly all the time, 
bustling nervously throus:h the rooms, alon^ which I followed her 
piidance with a hushed footstep. The principal apartments were on 
the ground-floor, or rather, a floor raised some ten or fifteen feet 
above the ground ; they had not been modernised since the date in 
which they were built. Hangings of faded silk; tables of rare 
marble, and mouldered gilding ; comfortless chairs at drill against the 
walls ; pictures, of which connoisseurs alone could estimate the 
value, darkened by dust or blistered by sun and damp, made a 
f^nenl character of discomfort. On not one room, on not one nook, 
still lingered some old smile of home. 

Meanwhile, I gathered horn the housekeeper's rambling answers 
to questions put to her by the steward, as I moved on, glancing at 
the pictures, that Margrave's visit that day was not his first. He Iiad 
been to the house twice before ; his ostensible excuse that he was an 
amateur in pictures (though, as I had before observed, for that 
department of art he had no taste); but each time he had talked 
much of Sir Philip. He said that though not personallv known to 
him, he had resided in the same towns abroad, and had friends 
equally intimate with Sir Philip; but when the' steward inquired if 
the visitor had given any information as to the absentee, it became 
very dear that Margrave had been rather asking questions, than 
volunteering intelligence. 

We had now come to the end of the state apartments, the last of 
which was a library. "And." said the old woman, " I don't wonder 
the gentleman knew Sir Philip, for he seemed a scholar, and looked 
very hard over the books, especially those old ones by the fireplace, 
which Sir Philip, Heaven bless him, was always poring into." 

Mechanically I turned to the shelves by thefireplace, and examined 
the volumes ranged in that department. I found they contained the 
works of those writers whom we may class together under the title of 
mystics— -laroblichus and Plotinus ; Swedenborg and Behmen ; San- 
divogius, Yan Helmont, Paracelsus, Cardan. Works, too, were 
there, by writers less renowned, on astrology, geomancy, chiromancy, 
&c. I began to understand among what class of authors Margrave 
had picked up the strange notions with which he was apt to interpo- 
late the doctrmes of practical philosophy. 

"I suppose this library was Sir Philip's usual sitting-room?" 
said I. 

"No, sir; he seldom sat here. This was his study; " and the old 
woman opened a small door, masked by false book-backs. I followed 
her into a room of moderate size, and evidently of much earlier date 
than the rest of the house. " It is the only room left of an older 
mansion," said the steward, in answer to my remark. "I have 
heard it was spared on account of the chimney-piece. But there is 
a Latin inscription which will tell you all about it. I don't know 
Latin myself." 

Thp mmney-piece Te&ched to the ceiling. Tlie insife ^i^^Vs^^ 
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part rested on rade stone caryatides : the upper part was formed of 
oak panels very curiously carved in tlie geometrical designs favoured 
by the taste prevalent in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, but 
different from any I had ever seen in the drawings of old houses. 
And I was not quite unlearned in such matters, for my poor father 
was a passionate antiquary in all that relates to mediseval art. The 
design in the oak panels was composed of triangles interlaced with 
varied ingenuity, and enclosed in circular bands inscribed with the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

On the stone frieze supported by the caryatides, immediately under 
the wood-work, was inserted a metal plate, on which was written, in 
Latin, a few lines to the effect that in this room, Simon Eormaa, 
the seeker of hidden truth, taking refuge from unjust persecution, 
made those discoveries in nature which he committed, for the benefit 
of a wiser age. to the charge of his protector and patron, the 
worshipful Sir Miles Derval, knight." 

Eorman ! The name was not quite unfamiliar to me ; but it was 
not without an effort that my memorv enabled me to assign it to one 
of the most notorious of those astrologers or soothsayers whom tl^ 
superstition of an earlier age alternately persecuted and honoured. 

The general character of the room was more cheerful than the 
statelier chambers I had hitherto passed through, for it had still the 
look of habitation. The arm-chair by the fireplace ; the knee-hole 
writing-table beside it; the sofa near the recess of a large bay- 
window, with book-prop and candlestick screwed to its back ; maps, 
coiled in their cylinders, ranged under the cornice ; low strong safes, 
skirting two sides of the room, and apparently intended to hold papers 
and title-deeds ; seals carefully affixed to their jealous locks, rlac^ed 
on the top of these old-fashioned receptacles were articles familiar to 
modem use; a fowling-piece here; fisning-rods there: two or three 
simple flower vases ; a pile of music-books ; a box of crayons. All 
in tnis room seemed to speak of residence and ownership — of the 
idiosyncracies of a lone single man, it is true, but of a man of one's 
own time— a country gentleman of plain habits but not uncultivated 
tastes. 

I moved to the window ; it opened by a sash upon a large balcony, 
from which a wooden stair wound to a little garden, not visible m 
front of the house, surrounded by a thick grove of evergreens, 
through which one broad vista was cut ; and that vista was closed by 
a view of the mausoleum. 

1 stepped out into the garden— a patch of sward with a fountain 
in the centre— and parterres, now more filled with weeds than 
flowers. At the left comer was a tall wooden summer-house or 
pavilion— its door wide open. " Oh, that's where Sir Philip used to 
ctudy many a long summer's night," said the steward. 

" What ! in that damp pavilion ? " 

" It was a pretty place enough then, sir ; but it is very old. They 
say as old as the room you have just left." 

"Indeed. I must loot at it, then." 

The walls of this summer-house had once been painted in the 
Arabesquea of the Beiudssance pen.od\ \iu\. XUSi^^ iwgsts.^ '^oce now 
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scarcely traceable. The wood-work had started in some places, and 
the sunbeams stole thronsh the chinks and plaved on the floor, 
whieh was formed from old tiles quaintly tesselated and in triangular 
patterns, similar to those I had obseryea in the chimney-piece. The 
room in the pavilion was large, fumidied with old worm-eaten tables 
and s^tles. 

** It was not only here that Sir Philip studied, but sometimes in 
the room above," said the steward. 

*' How do you get to the room above P Oh I I see ; a staircase in 
the angle.'' I ascended the stairs with some caution, for they were 
crooked and decayed ; and, on entering the room above, comprehended 
at once whj^ Sir Philip had favoured it. ^ 

The cornice of the ceiling rested on pilasters, within which the 
compartments were formed into open unglazed arches, surrounded by 
a raued balcony. Through these arches, on three sides of the room, 
the eye commanded a magnificent extent of prospect. On the fourth 
side we view was bounded by the mausoleum. In this room was a 
large tdesoope, and on stepping into the balcony, I saw that a wind- 
ing stair mounted thence to a platform on the top of the pavilion — 
perhaps once used as an observatory by Eorman himself. 

*'Tne gentleman who was here to-day was very much pleased with 
this look-out, sir," said the housekeeper. 

"Who would not be? I suppose Sir Philip has a taste for 
astronomy." 

** I dare say, sir," said the steward, looking grave ; *' he likes most 
out of the way things." 

The position of the sun now warned me that my time pressed, and 
that I should have to ride fast to reach my new patient at the hour 
appointed. I therefore hastened back to my horse, and spurred on, 
wondering whether, in that chain of association which so subtly 
links our pursuits in manhood to our impressions in childhood, it 
was the Latin inscription on the chimney-piece that had originally 
biassed Sir PhHip Derval's literary taste towards the mystic jargon 
of the books at which I had contemptuously glanced. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I DID not see Margrave the following day, but the next morning, a 
little after sunrise, ho walked into my study, according to his 
ordinary habit. 

"So you know something about Sir Philip DervalP" said I. 
" What sort of a man is he ? 

"Hateful!" cried Margrave; and then c\iftctoL!^ \s«o&^,\s«s^ 
out into his merry laug[b. "Just like my exaff^^^oTi^^ YixsL'&Kic 
acquainted with sajrtbmg io his pi^udice.^io«Lm^«JC?K»'&\fiA\Jtw£«- 
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011CC or twice in the East. Travellers are 'always apt to be jealous 
of each other." 

" You are a strange compound of cynicism and credulity. But I 
should have fancied that you and Sir Philip would have been 
congenial spirits, when I found, among his favourite books. Van 
Helmont and Paracelsus. Perhaps you, too, study Swedenborg, or, 
worse still, Ptolemy and Lilly ? " 

" Astrologers ? No ! They deal with the future ! I live for the 
• day ; only I wish the day never had a morrow ! " 

" Have you not, then, that vague desire for the somethin{; beyond; 
that not unhappy, but grand discontent with the limits of the 
immediate Present, from which man takes his j)assion for improve- 
ment and progress, and from which some sentimental philosophers 
have deduced an argument in favour of his destined immortality ? ** 

" £h ! " said Margrave, with as vacant a stare as that of a peasant 
whom one has addressed in Hebrew. " What farrago of words is this ? 
1 do not comprehend you." 

"With your natural abilities," I asked with interest, "do you 
never feel a desire for fame ? " 

" Fame ? Certainly not. I cannot even understand it ! " 

" Well, then, would you have no pleasure in the thought that you 
had rendered a service to humanity ? " 

Margrave looked bewildered: after a moment's pause, he took 
from the table a piece of bread that chanced to be there, opened the 
window, and threw the crumbs into the lane. The sparrows 
gathered round the crumbs. 

" Now," said Margrave, " the sparrows come to that dull pavement 
for the bread that recruits their lives in this world ; do you believe 
that one sparrow would be silly enough to fly to a house-top for the 
sake of some benefit to other sparrows, or to be chirruped about 
after he was dead? I care for science as the sparrow cares for 
bread; it may help me to something good for my own life; and as 
for fame and humanity, I care for them as the sparrow cares for the 
general interest and posthumous approbation of sparrows ! " 

" Margrave ; there is one thing in you that perplexes me more 
than all else — human puzzle as you are— in your many eccentricities 
and self contradictions." 

" What is that one thinj^ in me most perplexing ? " 

" This ; that in your enjoyment of Nature yoii have all the fresh- 
ness of a child, but when you speak of Man and his objects in the 
world, you talk in the vein of some worn-out and hoary cynic. At 
such times, were I to close my eyes, I should say to myself, * What 
weanr old man is thus venting his spleen against the ambition which 
has failed, and the love which has forsaken him ? * Outwardly the 
very personation of youth, and revelling like a butterfly in the warmth 
of the sun and the tints of the herbage, why have you none of the 
ffolden passions of the youn^ ? their bright dreams of some impossible 
love—their sublime enthusiasm for some unattainable glory ? The 
seatiment you have Just clothed in the illustration by wiiich you 
place yourself on a level "with, the spancs^^ \a \jc«i tGk«K&. \acd. tAQ 
'^lootny to be genuine at your age. MAswc^Vx^^f^ Sa ^wasscv^ 'O^r, 
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dismal fallacies of graybeards. No man, till man's enerpries leave 
bim, can divorce himself from the bonds of our social kind." 

" Our kind— your kind, possibly ! But 1 ." He swept his 

hand over his orow, and resumed, in strange, absent, and wistful 
accents : ** 1 wonder what it is that is wanting here, and of which at 
moments I have a dim reminiscence." A^ain he paused, and gazing 
on me, said with more appearance of friendly interest than 1 had 
ever before remarked in his countenance, " You are not looking well. 
Despite your great physical strength, you suffer like your own sickly 
patients." 

" True ! I suffer at this moment, but not from bodily pain." 

** You have some cause of mental disquietude ? " 

" Who in this world has not ? " 

" I never have." 

"Because you own you have never loved; certainljr, yon never 
seem to care for an^ one but yourself ; and in yourseli you find an 
unbroken sunny hohday— high spirits, youth, health, beauty, wealth. 
Happy boy ! " 

At that moment my heart was heavy within me. 

Margrave resumed : — 

" Among the secrets which your knowledge places at the command 
of your art, what would you give for one wliicn would enable you to 
defy and to deride a rival where you place your affections, which could 
lock to yourself, and imperiously controL the will of the being 
Vfhom you desire to fascinate, by an influence paramount, trans- 
cendent?" 

" Love has that secret," said I, "and love alone." 

" A power stronger than love can suspend, can change love itself. 
But if love be the object or dream of your life, love is the rosy 
associate ofyouth and beauty. Beauty soon fades, youth soon 
departs. What if in nature there were means by which beauty 
and youth can be fixed into blooming duration — means that could 
arrest the course, nay, repair the effects, of time on the elements that 
make up the human frame ? " 

" Silly boy ! Have the Rosicrucians bequeathed to you a pre- 
scription for the elixir of life ? " 

" If I had the prescription I should not ask your aid to discover 
its ingredients." 

** Aid is it in the hope of that notable discovery you have studied 
chemistry, electricity, and magnetism ? Again I say, silly boy ! " 

Margrave did not heed my reply. His lace was overcast, gloomy, 
troubled. 

** That the vital principle is a gas," said he, abruptly, "I am fully 
convinced. Can that gas be the one which combines caloric with 
oxygen ? " 

"rhosoxy^en? Sir Humphry Davy demonstrates that gas not to 
be, as Lavoisier supposed, cdonc, but light, combined with oxygen ; 
and be suggests, not indeed that it is the vital principle itself, but 
the pabulum of fife to organic beings." * 

* See sir Hampbry Iteiy on Heat, Light, and th« Coio^VcAi&icnA ol \Xi^* 
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"Does he?" said Margrave, his face clearing np. "Possibly, 
possibly then, here we approach the great secret of secrets. Lode 
you, Allen Fenwick, I promise to secure to you unfailing security 
from all the jealous fears that now torture your heart ; if you care 
for that fame which to me is not worth the scent of a flower, the 
balm of a breeze, I will impart to you a knowledge which, in the 
hands of ambition, would dwarf into commonplace the boasted 
wonders of recognized science. I will do all this, if, in return, 
but for one month you will give yourself up to my guidance in 
whatever experiments I ask, no matter how wild they may seem 
to you." 

"My dear Margrave, I reject your bribes as I would reject the 
moon and the stars which a child might offer to me in exchange 
for a toy. But I may give the child its toy for nothing, and I 
may test your experiments for nothing some day when I have 
leisure." 

I did not hear Margrave's answer, for at that moment my servant 
entered with letters. Lilian's hand ! Tremblingly, breathlessly, I 
broke the seal. Such a loving, bright, happy letter ; so sweet in its 
gentle chiding of my wrongful fears. It was implied rather than 
said that Ashleigh Sumner had proposed and been refused. He had 
now left the house. Lilian and her mother were coming back ; in a 
few days we should meet. In this letter were enclosed a few lines 
from Mrs. Ashleigh. She was more explicit about my rival than 
Lilian had been. If no allusion to his attentions had been made to 
me before, it was from a delicate consideration for myself. Mrs. 

Ashleigh said that " the young man had heard from L of our 

engagement, and — disbelieved it ;" but, as Mrs. Poyntz had so 
shrewdly predicted, hurried at once to the avowal of his own attach- 
ment, and the offer of his own hand. On Lilian's refusal his pride had 
been deeply mortified. He had gone away manifestly in more anger 
than sorrow. "Lady Delafield, dear Margaret Poyntz's aunt, had 
been most kind in trying to soothe Lady Haughton's disappointment, 
which was rudely expressed—so rudely," added Mrs. Ashleigh. 
" that it gives us an excuse to leave sooner than had been proposed 
— which I am very glad of. Lady Delafield feels much for Mr. 
Sumner ; has invited him to visit her at a place she has near Wor- 
thing : she leaves to-morrow in order to receive him ; promises to 
reconcile him to our rejection, which as he was my poor Gilbert's 
heir, and was very friendly at first, would be a great relief to my 
mind. Lilian is well^ and so happy at the thoughts of coming 
back." 

When I lifted my eyes from these letters I was as a new man, and 
the earth, seemed a new earth. I felt as if I kad realized Mar- 
grave's idle dreams — ^as if youth could never fade, love could never 
grow cold. 

" You care for no secrets of mine at this moment," said Margrave, 
abruptly. 

" Secrets," I murmured ; " none now are worth knowing. I am 
oved—I am loved I " 
'^I bide my time/' said Margiave •, wcA «a mi %iiw^\sifc\.\iaa»l ^w 
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there a look I had never seen in those eyes before— sinister, wrath- 
fu]« menacing. He turned away, went out through the sash door of 
th^ study; and as he passed towards the fields under the luxuriant 
chcatnut-trees, I heard his musical, barbaric chant — the. song by 
which the seipent^armer charms the serpent,— sweet, so sweet 
— ^the very birds on the boughs hushed their carol as if to listen. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I CALLED that day on Mrs. Poyntz, and communicated to her the 
purport of the glad news I had received. 

^ She was still at work on the everlasting knitting, her firm fingers 
linking mesh into mesh as she listened ; and when I bad done, shelaid 
her skein deliberately down, and said, in her favourite characteristic 
formula, 

" So at last P— that is settled ! " 

She rose and paced the room as men are apt to do in reflection — 
women rarely need such movement to aid tlieir thoughts— lier eyes 
were fixed on the floor, and one hand was lightly pressed on the palm 
of the other— the gesture of a musing reasoner who is approaching 
the close of a difficult calculation. 

At length she paused, fronting me, and said, dryly, 

" Accept my congratulations— life smiles on you now — ^^ard that 
smile, and when we meet next, may we be even finner friends than 
we are now ! " 

" When we meet next — that will be to-night— you surely go to the 
mayor's great ball ? All the Hill descends to Low Town to-night." 

* No ; we are obliged to leave L — p this afternoon— in less than 
two hours we shall be gone— a family engagement. We may be 
weeks away: you will excuse me, then, if 1 take leave of you so un- 
ceremoniouslv. Stay, a motherly word of caution. That friend of 
yours, Mr. Margrave ! Moderate your intimacy with him ; and espe- 
cially after you are married. There is in that stranger, of whom so 
little is known, a something which I cannot comprehend— a some- 
thing that captivates, and yet revolts. I find him disturbing my 
thoughts, perplexing my conjectures, haunting my fancies— I, plain 
woman of the world ! Lilian is imagmative : Beware of her imagina- 
tion, even when sure of her heart. Beware of Margrave. The 

sooner he quits L , the better, believe me, for your peace of mind. 

Adieu. I must prepare for our journey." 

" That woman," muttered I, on quitting her house, "seems to have 
some strange spite against* my poor Lilian^ ever seeking to rouse mv 
own distruii or that exquisite nature wbic\x\iaa VvsX %vi^\!L\s^^ ^n^^ 
proof of its truth. And yet— and yet— ia thait\«o\ftaai^'^'^^'^'^^'^^^ 
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Trae ! Mar^ve with his wild notions, his strange beauty !— trne— 
true— be niis^bt dangerously encourage that turn for the mystic and 
visionary which distresses me in Lilian. Lilian should not knowfaiin. 
How induce him to leave L- — ? Ah— those experiments on which 
be asks my assistance? I might commence them when he comes 
again, and then invent some excuse to send him for completer tests 
to the famous chemists of Paris or Berlin." 



CHAPTER XXXL 

It is the nipht of the majror's ball ! The iguests are asseml)ling fast ; 
countj families twelve miles round have been invited, as well as the 
principal families of the town. All, before proceeding to the room set 
apart for the dance, move in procession through the museum— homage 
to science before pleasure ! 

The building was brilliantly lighted, and the effect was striking, 
perhaps because singular and ^otesque. There, amidst stands of 
flowers and ever^eeus. lit up with coloured lamps, were grouped the 
dead representatives of races all inferior— some deadly— to man. The 
fancy of the ladies had been permitted to decorate and arrange these 
types of the animal world. The tiger glared with glass eyes from 
amidst artificial reeds and herbage, as from his native jungle^ the 
grisly white bear peered from a mimic iceberg. There, in front, 
stood the sa^e elephant, facing a hideous hippopotamus ; whilst an 
anaconda twmed its long spire round the stem ot some tropical tree 
in zinc. In glass cases^ brought into full light by festooned lamps, 
were dread specimens oi the reptile race— scorpion and vampire, and 
cobra capella, with insects of gorgeous hues, not a few of them with 
venomed stingjs. 

But the chief boast of the collection was in the varieties of the 
Genus Simia-^ baboons and apes, chimpanzees, with their human 
visage, mockeries of man, from the dwarf monkeys perched on boughs 
lopped from the mayoi^s shrubberies, to the formidable ourang- 
outang, leaning on his huge club. 

Ever^ one expressed to the mayor admiration ; to each other anti- 
pathy, lor this unwonted and somewhat ghastly, though instructive, 
addition to the revels of a b41l-rooro. 

Margrave, of course, was there, and seemingly quite at home, 
gliding from group to group of gaily-dressed ladies, and brilliant with 
a childish eagerness to play off the showman. Many of these grim 
fellow-creatures he declared he had seen, played, or fought with. He 
had somethiog true or false to say about each. In his high spirits he 
contrived to make the tiger move, andimi\,al^dL\k'fc\»sa ^\\Jftfc\ftrt\hle 
anaconda. All that lie aid had its grace, \ta e\\»im% wA\Ja^\ssiM. ^\ 
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admiration and the flattering glances of ladies' eyes followed him 
wherever he moved. 

However, there was a general feeling of relief when the mayor led 
the way from the museum into the ball-room. In provincial parties 
guests arrive pretty much within the same hour, and so few who 
Lad once paid their respects to the apes and seri)ents, the hippopota- 
mus and the tiger, were disposed to repeat the visit, that long before 
eleven o'clock the museum was as free from the intrusion of human 
life as the wilderness in which its dead occupants had been bom. 

I had gone my round through the rooms, and little disposed to be 
social, had crept into the retreat of a window-niche, pleased to think 
myself screened by its draperies ; — ^not that I was melancholy, far 
from it— for the letter I had received that morning from Lilian had 
raised my whole being into a sovereignty of happiness hi?h beyond 
the reach of the young pleasure-hunters, whose voices and laughter 
blended with that vulgar music. 

To read her letter a^n I had stolen to my nook— and, now, sure 
that none saw me kiss it, I replaced it in my bosom. I looked through 
the parted curtain ; the room was comparatively empty : but there, 
through the open folding-doors, I saw the gay crowd leathered round 
the dancers, and there again, at right angles, a vista along the 
corridor afforded a glimpse of the great elephant in the deserted 
miueam. 

Presently I heard, close beside me, my host's voice. 

" Here's a cool corner, a pleasant sofa, you can have it all to 
yourself: what an honour to receive you under my roof, and on this 
interesting occasion! Yes, as you say, there are great changes in 

L since you left us. Society has much improved. I must look 

about and find some persons to introduce to you. Clever ! oh, I 
know your tastes. We have a wonderful man — a new doctor. 
Carries all before him— very high character, too— good old family— 
greatly looked up to, even apart from his profession. Dogmatic a 
Bttle— a Sir Oracle—* Lets no dog bark ;' you remember the quota- 
tion—Shakespeare. Where on earth is he ? My dear Sir Philip, I 
am sure you would enjoy his conversation." 

Sir Philip! Could it be Sir Philip Derval, to whom the mayor 
was giving a flattering, yet scarcely propitiatory, description of myself? 
Curiosity combined with a sense of proprietv in not keeping myself 
an unsuspected listener: I emerged from tne curtain, but silently, 
and reached the centre of the room before the mayor perceived me. 
He then came up to me eagerly, Imked his arm in mine, and, leading 
me to a gentleman seated on a sofa, dose by the window I had 
quitted, said : 

"Doctor. I must present you to Sir Philip Derval, iust returned 
to England, and not six hours in L- — . if you would like to see 
the museum again. Sir Philip, the doctor, 1 am sure, will accompany 
you." 

" No, I thank vou ; it is painful to me, at present, to see, even 
under your roof, the collection which my poor dear friend^Dr^ljks^d^ 
was so proudly he^ning to form when 1 \dt tY^oa^ ^^c^^^ 

"Ar, Sir PhWp^Dr. Lloyd was a ^oiftii m«CLVcL\fia ^^^xs^ 
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sadly duped in his latter yean ; took to mesmerism, only think ! 
But our yo\mg doctor here showed him up, I can tell you." 

Sir Philip, who had acknowledged my first introauction to his 
acquaintance by the quiet courtesy with which a well-bred man goes 
through a ceremony that custom enables him to endure with equal 
ease and indifference, now evinced by a slight change of manner how 
little the mayor's reference to my dispute with Dr. Lloyd advanced 
me in his good opinion. He turned away with a bow more formal 
than his first one, and said oahnly : 

" I regret to hear that a man so simple-minded and so sensitive 
as Dr. Lloyd should have provoked an encounter in which I can 
well conceive him to have been worsted. With your leave, Mr. 
Mayor, I will*look into your ball-room. I may perhaps find there 
some old acquaintances.'' 

He walked towards the dancers, and the mayor, linking his arm in 
mine, followed close behind, saying in bis loud hearty tones : 

** Come along you, too, Dr, Penwick, my girls are there ; you have 
not spoken to them yet." 

Sir Philip, who was then half-way across the room, turned round 
abruptly, and, looking me full in the face, said : 

" fenwick, is your name Fenwick P— Allen Eenwick ?'* 

"That is my name, Sir Philip." 

" Then permit me to shake you by the hand ; you are no stranger, 
no mere acquaintance to me. Mr. Mayor, we will look into your 
ball-room later : do not let us keep you now from your other guests." 

The mayor, not in the least offended by being thus summarily 
dismissed, smiled, walked on, and was soon lost amount the crowd. 

Sir Philip, still retaining my hand, reseated himself on the sofa, 
and I took my place bv his side. The room was still deserted : now 
and then a straggler from the ball-room looked in for a moment, and 
then sauntered back to the central place of attraction. 

" I am trying to guess," said I, " how my name should be known 
to you. Possibly you may, in some visit to the Lakes, have known 
my father?" 

" No ; I know none of your name but yourself— if, indeed, as I 
doubt not, you are the Allen Eenwick to whom I owe no small 
obligation. You were a medical student at Edinburgh in the 
year***?" 

" Yes." 

" So ! At that time there was also at Edinburgh a young man. 
named Bichard Strahan. He lodged in a fourth flat in the Old 
Town." 

" I remember him very well." 

" And you remember, also, that a fire broke out at night in the 
house in which he lod^ea ; that when it was discovered, there seemed 
no hope of saving him. The flames wrapt the lower part of the 
house; the staircase had given way. A boy, scarcely so old as 
himself, was the only human being in the crowd who dared to scale 
^0 ladder, that even then scarcely reached the windows horn which 
tAe smoke rolled in volumes; that boi ^pei^dt^^d vafca the room — 
found the inmate almost insensible^-imftd, s«5^T\fe^> ^\»!g,^^^\i\\sv 
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to tbe window— got him on the ladder— laved his life then—and his 
life later, by nursing with a woman's tenderness, through the fever 
caused by terror and excitement, the fellow-creature he had rescued 
by a man's daring. The name of that gallant student was Allen 
!Fenwick ; and iTiohard Strahan is my nearest living relation. Are 
we friends now?" 

I answered confusedly. I had almost forgotten the circumstances 
referred ta Bichard Strahan had not been one of my more intimate 
companions ; and I had never seen nor heard of him since leaving 
college. I inquired what had become of him. 

" He is at the Scotch bar," said Sir Philip, " and of course with- 
out practice. I understand that he has fair average abilities, but no 
application. If I am rightly informed, he is, however, a thoroughly 
honourable, upright man, and of an affectionate ana grateful dis- 
position." 

" I can answer for all you have said in his praise. He had the 
qualities you name too deeply rooted in youth to have lost them 
now." 

Sir Philip remained for some moments in a musing silence. And 
I took advantage of that silence to examine him with more minute 
attention than I had done before, much as the first sight of him had 
struck me. 

He was somewhat below the common height. So delicately fprmed 
that one mi^ht call him rather fragile than slij?ht. But in his car- 
riage and air there was remakable dignity. His countenance was 
at direct variance with his figure. Eor as delicacy was the attribute 
of the last, so power was unmistakeably the characteristic of the 
first He looked fully the age his steward had ascribed to him — 
about forty-eieht ; at a superficial glance, more ; for his hair was 
prematurely white — not grey, but white as snow. But his eyebrows 
were still jet black, and his eyes, equally dark, were serenely bright. 
His forehead was magnificent ; lofty, and spacious, and with only 
one slight wrinkle between the brows. His complexion was sun- 
burnt, showing no sign of weak health. The outline of his lips was 
that which I have often remarked in men accustomed to great dan- 
gers, and contracting in such dangers the habit of self-reliance ; 
firm and quiet, compressed without an effort. And the power oi 
this very noble countenance was not intimidating, not aggressive; 
it was mild— it was beni^ant. A man oppressed by some formi- 
dable tyranny, and despairing to find a protector, would, on seeing 
that face, have said, " Here is one who can protect me, and who 
will ! " 

Sir Philip was the first to break the silence. 

" I have so many relations scattered over England, that fortu- 
nately not one of tnem can venture to calculate on my property if I 
die Goildless, and therefore not one of them can feel himself injured 
when, a few weeks hence, he shall read in the newspapers that Sir 
Philip Derval is married. But for Richard Strahan, at least, though 
I never saw him, I must do something before the newspapcors make 
that announcement. His sister was very dess to tea." 

"Your neighbours^ Sir Philip, wiH le^d^^ ^ l^MX \mbxww^> 
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since, I presume, it may induce you to settle amongst them at Deiral 
Court." 

** At Derval Court ! No ! I sliall not settle there." Again he 
paused a moment or so, and then went on. " I have long lived a 
wandering life, and in it learned much that the wisdom of cities 
cannot teach. I return to my native land with a profound conviction 
that the happiest life is the life most in common with all. I have 
gone out 01 my way to do what I deemed good, and to avert or 
mitigate what appeared to me evil. I pause now and ask m^rself, 
whether the most virtuous existence be not that in which virtue 
flows spontaneously . from the springs of quiet every dav action: 
— when a man does good without restlessly seeking it, does good 
imconsciously, simply because he is good and he lives? Better, 
perhaps, for me, if I had thought so long ag[o ! And now I come 
pack to England with the intention of marrying, late in life though 
it be, and with such hopes of happiness as any matter-of-fact man 
may form. But my home will not be at Derval Court. I shiUi 
reside either in London or its immediate neighbourhood, and seek to 
gather round me minds by which I can correct, if I cannot confide 
to them, the knowledge I myself have acquired." 

" Nay, if , as I have accidentally heard, you are fond of scientific 
pursuits, I cannot wonder that, after so long an absence from 
jSngland, you should feel interest in learning what new discoveries 
have been made, what new ideas are unfolding the germs of dis- 
coveries yet to be. But, pardon me, if in answer to your concluding 
remark, I venture to say that no man can hope to correct any error 
in his own knowledge, unless he has the courage to confide the 
error to those who can correct. La Place has said, * Tout se tient 
dans la chattie immense des verites ;* and the mistake we make in some 
science we have specially cultivated is often only to be seen by the 
light of a separate science as specially cultivated oy another. Thus, 
in the investigation of truth, frank exposition to congenial minds is 
essential to the earnest seeker." 

"I am pleased with what you say," said Sir Philip, "and I shall be 
still more pleased to find in you the very confidant 1 require. But 
what was your controversy with my old friend. Dr. Lloyd ? Do I 
understand our host rightly, that it related to what in Europe has of 
late davs obtained the name of mesmerism P " 

I had conceived a strong desire to conciliate the good opinion of a 
man who had treated me with so singular and so familiar a kindness, 
and it was sincerely that 1 expressed my regret at the acerbity with 
which I had assailed Dr. Lloyd; but of his theories and pretensions 
1 could not disguise my contempt. I enlarged on the extravag^ant 
fallacies involved in a fabulous clairvoyance," which always failed 
when put to plain test by sober-minded examiners. I did not deny the 
effects of imagination on certain nervous constitutions. " Mesmerism 
could cure nobody; credulity could cure many. There was the 
well-known story of the old woman tried as a witch ; she cured agues 
hra charm ; she owned the impeachment, and was ready to endure 
^ /S^i"^^ s^fli^e for the truth of net ta%uiaa.\ mot^ t^«cL a mesmerist 
would for the truth of his passes! An^ t\ie c^vwcia \?^ ^ %^st^ <5k\ 
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^bbensh sewn in an old bag and given to tbe woman in a freak by 
the judge himself when a young scamp on the circuit. But the 
charm cured ? Certainly ; just as mesmerism cures. Fools believed 
in it. Faith, that moves mountains, may well cure agues." 

Thus I ran on, supporting mv views with anecdote and facts, to 
vfhitk Sir Philip listened with placid gravity. 

When I had come to an end, he said, ** Of mesmerism, as practised 
in Europe, I know nothing^ except bv report. I can well understand 
that medical men may hesitate to admit it amongst the legitimate 
resources of orthodox pathology; because, as I gather from what you 
and others say of its practice, it must, at the best, be far too 
uncertain in its application to satisfy the requirements of science. 
Yet an examination of its pretensions may enable you to nerceive the 
^th that lies hid in the powers ascribed to witchcraft; benevolence 
is but a weak agency compared to malignity ; magnetism perverted 
to evil may solve half the riddles of sorcery. On this, however, I 
say no more at present. But as to that which you appear to reject 
as the most preposterous and incredible pretension of the mesmerists, 
and which you designate by the word ' clairvoyance,' it is clear to me 
that you have never yourself witnessed even those very imperfect 
exhibitions which you decide at once to be imposture. I say imper- 
fect, because it is only a limited number of persons whom the eye or 
the passes of the mesmerist can affect, and by such means, unaided 
by other means, it is rarely indeed that the magnetic sleep advances 
bejrond the first vague, shadowy twilight dawn of that condition to 
which only in its fuller developments I would apply the name of 
' tomce.' But still trance is as essential a condition of being as sleep 
or as waking, having privileges pecuUar to itself. By means within 
the range of the science that explores its nature and its laws, trance, 
unlike the clairvo3[ance you describe, is producible in every human 
being, however unimpressible to mere mesmerism." 

" producible in every human being ! Pardon me if I say that I 
will give any enchanter his own terms who will produce that effect 
upon me." 

" Will you ? You consent to have the experiment tried on yourself P " 

" Consent most readily." 

"I will remember that promise. But to return to the subject. By 
the word trance I do not mean exclusively the spiritual trance of the 
Alexandrian Platonists. There is one kind of trance,— that to which 
all human beings are susceptible, — in which the soul has no share ; 
for of this kind of trance, and it was of this I spoke, some of the 
inferior animals are susceptible ; and, therefore, trance is no more a 

§roof of soul than is the clairvoyance of the mesmerists, or the 
ream of our ordinary sleep, whicn last has been called a proof of 
soul, though any man who nas kept a do^ must have observed that 
di^rs dream as vividly as we do. But in this trance there is an extraor- 
dinary cerebral activity— a projectile force given to the mind — distinct 
from the soul, — by which it sends forth its own emanations toa distance 
in spite of material obstacles, just as a flower, in an altered condition of 
atmosphere, sends forth the particles of its aiotci^. ^\ak ^^"oS^^^x* 
Burpnse you. Your thought travels ovet \Kad wA^a^VsL^waL^^^iKsasi 
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state ; thought too, can travel in trance, and in trance may acquire 
an intensified force. There is, however, another kind of trance wnidi 
is truly called spiritual, a trance much more rare, and in which ^e 
soul entirely supersedes the mere action of the mind." 

** Stay,'' said 1 ; *' you speak of the soul as something distinct from 
the mind. What the soul may be, I cannot pretend to conjecture. 
But 1 cannot separate it from the mtelligence 1 " 

" Can you not ! A blow on the brain can destroy the intelligence ? 
Do you think it can destroy the soul ? 

< Ftem Marlbro*s eyes the tears of dotage flow. 
And Swift expires, a driydler and a show.* 

Towards the dose of his life even Kanf s giant intellect left him. 
Do you suppose that in these various archetypes of intellectual man 
the soul was worn out by the jrears that loosened the strings, or made 
tuneless the kevs, of the perishing instrument '^ on which the mind 
must rely for all notes of its music P If you cannot distinguish Uie 
operations of the mind from the essence of the soul, I know not by 
what rational inductions you arrive at the conclusion that the soul is 
imperishable." 

I remained silent. Sir Philip fixed on me his dark eyes quietly 
and searchingly, and, after a short pause, said : 

"Almost every known body in nature is susceptible of three 
several states of existence — the solid, the liquid, the aeriform. 
These conditions depend on the quantity of heat they contain. The 
same object at one moment may be liquid ; at the next moment solid ; 
at the next, aeriform. The water that flows before your gaze may 
stop consolidated into ice, or ascend into air as a vapour. Thus 
is man susceptible of three states of existence — ^the animal, the 
mental, the spiritual — and according as he is brought into relation or 
affinity with that occult agency of the whole natural world, which 
we familiarly call heat, and which no science has yet explained; 
which no scale can wei^n, and no eye discern; one or the other of 
these three states of being prevails, or is subjected." 

I still continued silent, for I was unwilling discourteously to say 
to a stranger, so much older than myself, that he seemed to me to 
reverse allthe maxims of the philosopher to which he made pretence, 
in founding speculations audacious and abstruse upon unanaLogous 
comparisons that would have been fantastic even in a poet. And Sir 
Phihp. after another pause, resumed with a half-smile : 

"Alter what I have said, it will perhaps not very much surprise 
you when I add that but for my belief in the powers I ascribe 
to trance, we should not be known to each other at this moment." 

" How— pray explain ! " 

"Certain circumstances which I trust to relate to you in detail 
hereafter, have imposed on me the duty to discover, and to bring 
human laws to bear upon, a creature armed with tenible powers of 
evil. This monster, for, without metaphor, monster it is, not man 
like ourselves, has, by arts superior to those of ordinary fugitives, 
however dexterous in concealment, hithert9 for years eluded my 
research. Through ihue trance of «n Kx«)^ c^M^-svtiq/yolW ^^in^ 
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state, never beard of his existence, I have learned that this being is in 

England— is in L . I am here to encounter him. I expect to do 

so Qiis very night, and nnder this very roof." 

"Sir Philip r 

" And if you wonder, as you well may, why I have been taUdng to 
you with this startling unreserve, know that the same Arab child, on 
whom I thus implicitly rely, informs me that your life is mixed up 
with that of the oeing I seek to unmask and disarm — to be destroyed 
by his arts or his agents— or to combine in the causes by which the 
destroyer himself shall be brought to destruction." 

"My life!— your Arab child named me, Allen Fenwick P " 

"Mv Arab child told me that the person in whom I should thus 
naturally seek an ally was he who had saved the life of the man whom 
I then meant for my heir, if I died unmarried and childless. She 
told me that I should not be many hours in this town, which she 
described minutely, — before you would be made known to me. She 
described this house, with yonder Ughts, and yon dancers. In her 
trance she saw us sittiuR tc«^ther. as we now sit. I accepted the 
invitation of our host, when he suodenly accosted me on entering the 
town, confident that I should meet you here, without even asking 
whether a person of your name were a resident in the place ; and 
now you know why I have so freely unbosomed mvself of much that 
might well make you, a physician, doubt the soundness of my under- 
standing. The same infant, whose vision has been realized up to this 
moment| has warned me also that I am here at great peril. What 
Uiat peril may be I have declined to learn, as I have ever declined to 
ask from the future, what affects only my own life on this earth. 
That life I regard with supreme indifference, conscious that I have 
only to discharge while it lasts, the duties for which it is bestowed 
on me, to the best of my imperfect power ; and aware that minds ttie 
strongest and souls the purest may fall into the sloth habitual to prede- 
stinanans, if they suffer the action due to the present hour to be awed 
and paralysed bv some grim shadow on the future ! It is only where, 
irrespectively of aught that can menace mjrself, a %ht not struck out 
of my own reason can guide me to disarm evil or minister to ^d, that I 
fed privileged to avail myself of those mirrors on which things, near 
and fsur, reflect themselves cahn and distinct as the banks and the 
mountain peaks are reflected in the glass of a lake. Here then, 
under this roof, tmd bv your side, I shsul behold him who— Lo ! the 
moment has come — I behold him now ! " 

As he spoke these last words, Sir Philip had risen, and, startled by 
his action and voice, I involuntarily rose too. 

Besting one hand on my shoulder, he pointed with the other 
towards the threshold of the ball-room. There, the prominent 
figure of a gay group— the sole male amidst a fluttermg circle of silks 
and lawn, of nowery wreaths, of female loveliness, and female frip- 
pery—stood the radiant imagQ of Margrave, flis eyes were not 
turned towards us. He was looking down, and his light laugh came 
soft, yet ringing, through the general murmur. 

I turned my astonished ^aze back to Sir Philip— yes, unmiatakeahV{ 
it was on Mai:grave that hs look was &Led. 
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Impossible to associate crime with the ima^e of that fair youth ! 
Eccentric notions— fantastic speculations— vivacions egotism— de- 
fective benevolence— yes. But crime !— No— impossible. 

" Impossible/' I said, aloud. As I spoke, the group had moved on. 
Margrave was no longer in sight. At the same moment some other 
guests came from the ball-room, and seated themselves near us. 

Sir Philip looked round, and, observing the deserted museum at 
the end of the corridor, drew me into it. 

When we were alone, he said in a voice quick and low, but 
decided : 

" It is of importance that I should convince you at once of the 
nature of that prodigy which is more hostile to mankind than the wolf 
is to the sheepfold. No words of mine could at present suffice to 
clear your sight from the deception which cheats it. I must enable 
you to judpre for yourself. It must be now and here. He will learn 
this night, if he has not learned already, that I am in the town. Dim and 
confused though his memories of myself may be, they are mem(»:ies 
still ; and he well knows what cause he has to dread me. I must put 
another in possession of his secret. Another, and at once ! For all 
his arts will be brought to bear against me, and I cannot foretell their 
issue. Go, then ; enter that giddy crowd — ^select that seeming young 
roan— bring him hither. Take care only not to mention my name ; 
and when here, turn the key in the door, so as to prevent inter- 
ruption— five minutes will suffice." 

Am I sure that I guess whom you mean ? The young light- 
hearted man; known in this place, under the name of Mai|frave? 
The young man with the radiant eyes, and the curls of a Grecian 
statue ? " . 

" The same ; him whom I pointed out ; quick, bring him hither." 

My curiosity v^as too much roused to disobey. Had I conceived 
that Margrave, in the heat of youth, had committed some offence 
which placed him in danger of the law and in the power of Sir Philip 
Derval, I possessed enough of the old borderers' black-mail loyalty to 
have given the man whose hand I had familiarly clasped a hint and a 
help to escape. But all Sir Philip's talk had been so out of the 
reach of common sense, that I rather expected to see him confounded 
by some egregious illusion than Margrave exposed to any well- 
grounded accusation. All, then, that I felt as I walked into the ball- 
room and approached Margrave, was that curiosity which, I think, any 
one of my readers will acknowledge that, in my position, he himself 
would have felt. 

Margrave was standing near the dancers, not joining them, but 
talking with a young couple in the ring. I drew him aside. 

" Come with me for a few minutes into the museum ; I wish to 
talk to you." 

" What about ?— an experiment ? " 

"Yes, an experiment." 

" Then I am at your service." 

In a minute more he had followed me into the desolate dead 
museum. I iooked round, but did not see Sir Philip. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

MiLKGKAVE threw himself on a seat just under the great anaconda ; 
I closed and locked the door. When I had done so, my eye fell on 
the young roan's face, and I was surprised to see that it had lost its 
colour^ that it showed great anxiety, great distress; that his hands 
were visibly trembling. 

*' What IS this ? " he said in feeble tones, and raising himself half 
from his seat as if with ^reat effort. " Help me up— come away ! 
Something in this room is hostile to me— nostilc, overpowering ! 
Wliat can it be ?" 

" Tmth and my presence," answered a stem, low voice ; and Sir 
Philip DervaL whose slight form the huge bulk of the deadf elephant 
had oefrare obscured from my view, came suddenly out from the 
shadow into the full rays of the lamps which lit im, as if for Man's 
revel, that mocking catacomb for the playmates of Nature which he 
enslaves for his service or slays for his sport. As Sir Philip spoke 
and advanced. Margrave sank back into his seat, shrinking, collaps- 
ing, nerveless; terror the most abject exi)ressed in his stai-in^ eyes 
and parted lips. On the other hand, the simple dignity of Sir Philip 
Derval's bearmg, and the mild power of his countenance, were alike 
inconceivably heightened. A cnange had come over the whole man, 
the more impressive because wholly undefinable. 

Halting opposite Margrave, he uttered some words in a language 
unknown to me, and stretched one hand over the young man's head. 
Margrave at once became stiff and rigid as if turned to stone. Sir 
Philm said to me : 

" Place one of those lamps on the floor— there, by his feet." 

I took down one of the coloured lamps from the mimic tree 
round which the huge anaconda coiled its spires, and placed it as I 
was told. 

" Take the seat opposite to him and watch." 

I obeyed. 

Meanwhile, Sir Philip had drawn from his breast-pocket a small 
steel casketj and I observed, as he opened it, that the interior was 
subdivided into several compartments, each with its separate lid ; 
from one of these he took and sprinkled over the flame of the lamp 
a few grains of a powder, colourless and sparkling as diamond dust ; in 
a second or so, a delicate perfume, wholly unfamiliar to my sense, 
rose from the lamp. 

"You would test the condition of trance; test it, and in the 
spirit." 

And, as he spoke, his hand rested lightly on my head. Hitherto, 
amidst a surprise not unmixed with awe, I had preserved a certain 
defiance, a certain distrust. I had been, as it were, on my guard. 

But as those words were spoken, as that hand rested on my bead^ 
as that perfnme arose from the lamp, cdl po^et ol^'^r^^'^^'tNR.^'CNR. 

I 
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^fy first sensation was that of passive subjugation : but soon 1 was 
aware of a stran<^ intoxicating effect from tlie odour of the lamp, 
round which there now played a dazzling vapour. The room swam 
before me. Like a man oppressed by a nightmare, 1 tried to move, 
to cry out ; feeling that to do so would suffice to burst the thrall 
that bound me : in vain. 

A time that seemed to me inexorably long, but which, as I found 
afterwards, could only have occupied a few seconds, elapsed in this 

f preliminary state, which, however powerless, was not without a vague 
uxurious sense of delight. And then suddenly came pain— pain, 
that in rapid eradations passed into a rending agony. Every bone, 
sinew, nerve, nbre of the body, seemed as if wrenched open, and as it 
some hitherto unconiectured rresence in the vital organization were 
forcing itself to light with all the pangs of travail. The veins 
seemed swollen to burstin^r, the heart labouring to maintain its action 
bv fierce spasms. I fed in this description how language faUs me. 
Enough, tnat the anguish 1 then endured surpassed all that I have 
ever experienced of physical pain. This dreadful interval snbsided 
as suddenly as it had commenced. I felt as if a something undefinable 
by any name had rushed from me, and in that rush that a straggle 
was over. I was sensible of the passive bliss which attends the release 
from torture, and then there grew on me a wonderful calm, and, in 
that calm, a consciousness of some lofty intelligence immeasuraUy 
beyond that which human memorv gathers from earthly knowledge. 
I saw before me the still rigid lorm of Margrave, and my sight 
seemed, with ease, to penetrate through its covenng of flesh, and to 
survey the mechanism of the whole interior being. 

" view that tenement of clay which now seems so fair^as it was 
when I last beheld it, three years ago, in the house of Maroun of 
Aleppo!" 

1 looked; and ^dually, and as shade after shade falls on the 
mountain-side« while the clouds gather, and the sun vanishes at last, 
so the form and face on which I looked changed from exuberant 
vouth into infirm old a^e. The discoloured wrinkled skin, the 
bleared dim eye, the flaccid muscles, the brittle sapless bones. Nor 
was the change that of age alone ; the expression of the countenance 
had passed into gloomy discontent^ ana in every furrow a passion 
or a vice had sown the seeds of griet. 

And the brain now opened on my sight, vdth all its labyrinth of 
cells. I seemed to have the clue to every winding in the maze. 

1 saw therein a moral world, charred and ruined, as, in some fable 
I have read, the world of the moon is described to be ; vet withal it 
was a brain of magnificent formation. The i)owers abused to evil 
had been originally of rare order ; imagination, and scope ; the 
energies that dare : the faculties that discover. But the moral part 
of the brain had failed to dominate the mental. Defective veneration 
of what is good or great ; cynical disdain of what is right and just ; 
in fine, a great intellect first misguided, then nerverted, and now 
falling witn the decay of the body into ghastly but imposing ruins. 
Such was the world of that brain as it had bee^ three years ago. 
And still continuing to gaze theieon, \ oXs&^r^^ tV^^ sepaxate 
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emaaatioBS of hghi ; the one of a pale red hue^ the second of a 
pale azure, the third a silvery spark. 

The red light, which grew paler and paler as I looked, undulated 
from the brain along the arteries, the veins, the nerves. And 1 mur- 
mured to myself, "Is this the principle of animal life ?" 

The azure light equally permeated the frame, crossing and uniting 
with the red, but in a separate and distinct ray, exactlv as, in the 
outer world, a ray of light crosses or unites with a ray of neat, though 
in itself a separate individual agency. And again I murmured to 
myself " Is this the principle of intellectual being, directing or in- 
floencmg that of animal life ; with it, yet not of it r' 

But the silvery spark! What was thatP Its centre seemed 
the brain. But 1 could &3i it to no single organ. Nay, wherever I 
looked through the system, it reflected itself as a star reflects itself 
upon water. And I observed that while the red light was growing 
feebler and feebler, and the azure light was confused, irregular — 
now obstructed, now hurrving, now almost lost— the silvery spark 
was unaltered, undisturbecf. So independent of all which agitated 
and vexed the frame, that I became strangely aware that if the heart 
stopped in its action, and the red light died out, if the brain were 
paralysed, that energetic mind smitten into idiotcy, and the azure lisht 
wandering objectless as a meteor wanders over the morass,— still tnat 
silver spark would shine the same, indestructible by aught that 
shattered its tabernacle. And I murmured to myself, " Can that 
starry spark speak the presence of the soul ? Does the silver light 
shine within creatures to which no life immortal has been promised 
by Divine Revelation ?" 

Involuntarily I turned my sight towards the dead forms in the 
motley collection, and lo, in my trance or my vision, life returned to 
them all ! To the elephant and the serpent ; to the tiger, the vulture, 
the beetle, the moth; to the fish and the polypus, and to yon 
mockery of man in the giant ape. 

I seemed to see each as it lived in its native realm of earth, or of 
air, or of water ; and the red light played more or less warm, through 
the structure of each, and the azure light, though duller of hue, 
seemed to shoot through the red, and communicate to the creatures 
an intelligence far inferior indeed to that of man, but sufficing to 
conduct ihe current of their will, and influence the cunning of their 
instincts. But in none, from the elephant to the moth, from the bird 
in which brain was the largest, to the hybrid in which life seemed to 
live as in plants— in none was visible the starry silver spark. 1 
turned my eyes from the creatures around, back again to the form 
cowering under the huge anaconda, and in terror at the animation 
which the carcases took in the awful illusions of that marvellous 
trance. Por the tiger moved as if scenting blood, and to the eyes of 
the serpent the dread fascination seemed slowly returning. 

Again I gazed on the starry spark in the form of the man. And I 
murmured to myself, " But if this be the soul, why is it so undis- 
turbed and undarkened by the sins which have left such trace and 
such ravage in the woria of the brain? " ksi^ ^MASi% ^^\. \snks«. 
intently on the spark, I became vaguely scsrat^ \\ia^. *^^^\ia\.''^Q& 

i2 
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soul, but the halo around the soul, as the star we see in heaven is not 
the star itself, but its circle of rays. And if the light itself was un- 
disturbed and undarkeucd, it was because no sins done in the body 
could annihilate its essence, nor affect the eternity of its duration. 
The light was clear withiu the ruins of its lodgment, because it might 
pass away, but could not be extinguished. 

But the soul itself in the heart of the light reflected back on my 
own soul within me its ineffable trouble, humiliation, and sorrow ; for 
those ghastly wrecks of power placed at its sovereign command it was 
responsible : and, appalled by its own sublime fate of duration, was 
about to carry into eternity the account of its mission in time. Yet it 
seemed that while the soul was still there, though so forlorn and so 
guilty, even tiie wrecks around it were majestic. And the soul, 
whatever sentence it migbt merit, was not among the hopelessly lost. 
For in its remorse and its shame, it might still have retained what 
could serve for redemption. And I saw that the mind was storming 
the soul in some terrible rebellious war— all of thought, of passion, (» 
desire, through which the azure light poured its restless now. were 
surging up round the starry spark, as in siege. And I could not 
comprehend the war. nor guess what it was that the mind demanded 
the soul to vield. Only the distinction between the two was made 
intelligible bv their antagonism. And I saw that the soul, sorelv 
tempted, looked afar for escape from the subjects it had ever so ill 
controlled, and who sought to reduce to their vassal the power which 
had lost authority as their king. I could feel its terror in the sym- 
pathy of my own terror, the keenness of my own supplicating pity. I 
knew that it was imploring release from the perils it contessed its 
want of strength to encounter. And suddenly the starry spark rose 
from the ruins and the tumult around it, — rose mto space and vanished. 
And where my soul had recognised the presence of soul, there was a 
void. But the red light burned still, becoming more ana more vivid : 
and as it thus repaired and recruited its lustre, the whole animal 
form which had been so decrepit, ffrew restored from decay, grew 
into vigour and voutb: and 1 saw Mar^ve as I had seen him in the 
waking world, the radiant image of animal life in the beauty of its 
fairest bloom. 

And over this rich vitality and this symmetric mechanism now 
reigned only, with the animal life, the mind. Tlie starry light flod 
ana the soul vanished, still was left visible the mind : mind, by which 
sensations convey and cumulate ideas, and muscles obey volition: 
mind, as in those animals that have more than the elementary in- 
stincts ; mind, as it might be in men, were men not immortal. As 
my eyes, in the Vision, followed the azure light, undulating, as before, 
through the cells of the brain, and crossing the red amidst the laby- 
rinth of the nerves, I perceived that the essence of that azure light 
had undergone a change ; it had lost that faculty of continuous and 
concentrated power by which man improves on the works of the past, 
and weaves schemes to be developed m the future of remote genera- 
tions ; it had lost all sympathy in the past, because it had lost all 
conception of a future beyond the grave-, \\. V^ad last conscience, it 
had lost remorse; the being it \n£oTr£vtd'w^'& xvo\'otis,^x Txa^^vc^-si^v^i 
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bfaitee^ as in thow organs I had observed it more rivid among some 
of tbe mfErior animals than it ia in man— secret! venesa, destructive- 
neaa. and the lead; peiceptioQ of tbinzs immediate to the ^ants of 
the tkf. And the aznre right was brilliant in cerebral celU, wliere 
before it bad been dark, such as those which harbour mirtlifuliicsa 
and hope, for Uieie the light was recruited by the exuberant health 
of the ji^us animal being. But it was lead-like, or dim, in tbe great 
aomal or^ana throngh which man sabordinates bis own interest to 
tliat of his spedea, and Dtterl; lost in those tbrougb which man is 
reminded of his duties to the throne of his Maker. 

In that marvellous penetration with which tbe Vision endowed me, 
I paroeired that in this mind, thouifh in energy far superior to man^ ; 
thoDgh retaining, from memories of the former existence, tbe relics 
of aonlture wide and in some things proround; though sbarpened 
and quickened into formidable,, if desultory, force whenever it schemed 
or aimed at the animal self-conservation which now made its master- 
imDnlse or instinct ;aDd tlmu^h Eimnug I he reiiiinisecnces of its state 
befeiaita changewereartswhich 1 could not comprehend, but which 
I felt were dark and terrible, leuding to ft will never checked by 
remorac^ arms that no healthful philosoph)> has placed in the arsenal 
sir disoiplined senins ; though the mind m itself uad an ally in a body 
as perfect in s&ength and elasticity as man can take from the favour 
of nature— still, Isay. I felt that that mind wanted tie losuthing, 
witbont which men never could found cities, frame laws, bind tojcether, 
beanti^, exalt the elements of this world, by creeds that hsbituallf 
■nl^ect uiem to a reference to another. The ant, and the bee, and 
the beaver congregate and construct ; bnt they do not improve. Man 
improTes because the future impels onward that which is not found 
in the ant, the bee, and the beaver — that which was gone from the 
being before me. 

I shrank appalled into myself, covered mv face with my hands, and 
groaned aloua : " Have I ever then doubted that soul is distinct from 

A hand here again touched my foreliead, the light in the lamp 
was extinguished. I became insensible, and when I recovered I found 
mnelf back in the room in which I had first conversed with Sir 
PhUip Derval, and seated, as before, on the sob, by bis side. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Mt recollections of all which I have just attempted to deseribe were 
distinct and vivid ; except, with resj^ect to tiine» it seemed to me as 
if manv liours must have elapsed smce I had entered the museom 
with Margrave ; but the clock on the mantelpieoe met my eyes as I 
turned them wistfully round the room ; and I wu indeed amazed to 
perceive that live minutes had sufficed for all which it has taken me 
so lung to narrate, and which in their transit had hurried me through 
ideas and emotions so remote from anterior experience. 

To my astonishment now succeeded shame and indignatieii-— 
sharne that I, who had scolSed at the possibility of the comparatively 
credible influences of mesmeric action, shonld have been so helpless 
a puppet under the hand of the slight fellow -man beside me, ami so 
morbidly impressed by phantasmagorical iUusions ; indignation that, 
by some fumes which had special potency over the brain, I had tiins 
been, as it were, conjured out of my senses : and, looking full into 
the calm face at my side, I said, with a smile to which I sought to 
convey disdain : 

" I congratulate yon, Sir Philip Derval, on having learned in 
your travels in the East so expert a feuniliarity with the tricks of its 
jugglers." 

The East has a proverb," answered Sir Philip, onietly, " that 
the juggler may learn much from the dervish, but the dervish can 
learn nothing from the juggler. You will pardon me, however, for 
the effect produced on you for a few minutes, whatever the cause of 
it may be, since it may serve to guard your whole life from calamol- 
ties, to which it might otherwise have been exposed. And however 
you may consider that which you have just experienced to be a mere 
optical illusion, or the figment of a brain super-excited by the fumes 
or a vapour, look within yourself and tell me if you do not feel an 
inward and unanswerable conviction that there is more reason to 
shun and to fear the creature you left asleep under the dead jaws of 
the giant serpent, tlian there would be in the serpent itself could 
hunger again move its coils, and venom again arm its fangs." 

I was silent, for I could not deny that that conviction had come 
to me. 

" Henceforth, when you recover from the confusion or anger 
which now disturbs your impressions, you will be prepared to listen 
to my explanations and my recital, in a spirit far different from that 
with which you would have received them before you were subjected 
to the experiment, which, allow nie to remind you, you invited and 
defied. lou will now, I trust, be fitted to become my confidant and my 
assistant — you will advise with me how, for the sake of humanity, we 
should act together against the incarnate lie, the anomalous prodigy 
which glides through the crowd iu the imajge of joyous beauty. For 
the present, I quit you. I have an. ens^^cm^TL^, qu^^A^-j ^"ssss^ iu 
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the town this ni^^t. I am staying at L , which I shall leave for 

Deryal Court to-morrow evening. Come to me there the dav after 
to-morrow ; at any hour that may suit you the best. Adieu ! 

Here^ Sir Philip Denral rose, and left the room. 1 made no elSbrt 
to detam him. My mind was too occupied in striving to recompose 
itself, and account for the phenomena that had scared it, and for the 
strength of the impressions it still retained. 

I sought to find natural and accountable causes for effects so 
abnormal. 

Lord Bacon suggests that the ointments with which witches 
anointed themselves might have had the effect of stopping the pores 
and congesting the brain, and thus impressing the sleep of the 
unhappy dupes of their own imagination with dreams so vivid that, 
on wdong, they were firmly convinced that they had been borne 
through the air to the Sabbat 

I remembered also having heard a distinguished French traveller — 
whose veracity was unquestionable— say, that he had witnessed ex- 
traordinary effects produced on the sensorium by certain fumigations 
used by an African pretender to magic. A person, of however 
healthy a brain, subjected to the influence of these fumi^tions, was 
induced to believe that he saw the most frightful apparitions. 

However extraordinary such effects, they were not incredible— not 
at variance with our notions of the known laws of naturae. And to 
the vapour or the odours which a powder applied to a lamp had called 
forth, I was, therefore, prepared to ascribe properties similar to those 
which Bacon's conjecture ascribed to the witches' ointment, and the 
French traveller to the fumigations of the African conjuror. 

Bnt^ as I came to that conclusion, I was seized with an intense 
curiosity to examine for mvself those chemical agencies with which 
Sir Phiup Derval appeared so familiar ;— to test the contents in that 
mysterious casket of steel. 1 also felt a curiosity no less eager, but 
more, in spite of myself, intermingled with fear, to learn all that Sir 
Philip had to communicate of the past history of Margrave. 1 cpuld 
hut suppose that the young man must indeed be a terrible criminal, 
for a person of years so grave, and station so high, to intimate accu- 
sations so vaguely dark, and to use means so extraordinary, in order 
to enUst my imagination rather than my reason a^nst a youth 
in whom there appeared none of the signs which suspicion interprets 
into guilt. 

"While thus musing. I lifted my eyes and saw Margrave himself 
there, at the threshold of the ball-room — there, where Sir Philip had 

first pointed him out as the criminal he had come to L to seek and 

disarm ; and now, as then. Margrave was the radiant centre of a 
joyous group : not the youn^ boy-god lacchus. amidst his nymphs, 
could^ in Grecian frieze or picture, nave seemed more the type of the 
sportive, hilarious vitality of sensuous nature. He must have passed, 
unobserved by me in my preoccupation of thought, from the museum 
and across the room in which I sat: and now there was as little 
trace in that animated countenance of the terror it had exhibited at 
Sir Philip's approach, as of the change it had undergone in my tnuiOQ 
or my phantas/. 
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Bat he caught sight of me—left his young companions— came 
gailyto my side. 

*'Did yon not ask me to go with yon into that mnseiim about half 
an hour ago, or did I dream that I went with you ? ** 

" Yes ; you went with me into that museum/* 

"Then pray what dull theme did you select, to set me asleep 
there?" 

I looked hard at him, and made no reply. Somewhat to my relief, 
I now heard my host's voice : 

" Why, Fenwick, what has become of Sir Philip Denral P " 

" He has left ; he had business." And, as I spoke, again I looked 
hard on Margrave. 

His countenance now showed a change ; not surprise, not dismay, 
but rather a play of the lip, a flash of the eye, that indicated com- 
placency—even triumph. 

"So! Sir Philip Derval ! HeisinL ; he has been here to- 
night ? So ! as I expected." ,_, 

^*Did you expect it?" said our host. "No one else did. who 
could have told you ? " 

" The movements of men so distinguished need never take us by 
surprise. I knew he was in Paris the other day. It is natural 
eno* that he should come here. I was prepared for his coming." 

Margrave here turned away towards the window, which he threw 
open, and looked out. 

" lliere is a storm in the air," said he, as he continued to gaze into 
the night. 

Was it possible that Margi-ave was so wholly unconscious of what 
had passed in the museum, as to include in oblivion even the remem- 
brance of Sir Philip Derval's presence before he had been reudered 
insensible, or laid asleep ? Was it now only for the first time that he 

learned of Sir Philip's arrival in L , and visit to that house ? 

Was there any intimation of menace in his words and his aspect ? 

I felt that the trouble of my thoughts communicated itself to my 
countenance and manner ; ancC longing for solitude and fresh air, 1 
quitted the house. When I found myself in the street, I turned 
round and saw Margrave still standing at the open window, but ho 
did not appear to notice me ; his eyes seemed nxed abstractedly on 
space. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I WALKED on slowlj and with\ the downcast brow of a man 
absorbed in meditation. I had gained the broad place in which the 
main streets of the town converged, when 1 was overtaken by a 
violent storm of rain. I sought shelter under the dark archway of 
that entrance to the district of Abbey Hill, which was still called 
Monk's Gate. The shadow within the arcli was so deep that I was 
mA aware that I had a companion till I heard mv own name, close 
at my side. I recognized the voice, before I could distinguish the 
form, of Sir Philip Derval. 

"^Uie storm will soon be over," said he, quietly. ^ " I saw it coming 
on in time. I fear vou neglected the first warning of those sable 
clouds, and must be already drenched." 

I made no reply, but moved involuntarily away towards the mouth 
of the arch. 

" I see that you cherish a ^dge against me !" resumed Sir Philip. 
" Are yon. then, by nature vindictive ? " 

Somewhat softened by the friendly tone of this reproach, I answered, 
half in jest, half in earnest. — 

''You must own, Sir Philip), that I have some little reason for the 
uncharitable anger your question imputes to me. But I can forgive 
you on one condition." 

"What is that?" 

*' The possession, for half an hour, of that mysterious steel casket 
which you carry about with you, and full permission to analyse and 
test its contents." 

"Your analysis of the contents," returned Sir Philip, dryly, " would 
leave you as ignorant as before of the uses to which they can be ap- 
plied. But I will own to you frankly, that it is my intention to select 
some conQdant among men of science, to whom 1 may safely commu- 
nicate the wonderful properties which certain essences in that 
casket possess. I invite your acquaintance, nay, your friendship, in 
the hope that I may find such a confidant in vou. But the casket 
contains other combinations, which, if wastea, could not be re- 
supplied ; at least by any j)rocess which the great Master from whom 
I received them placed within reach of my knowledge. In this they 
resemble the diamond; when the chemist has found that the 
diamond affords no other substance by its combustion than pure 
carbonic acid gas, and that the only chemical difference between the 
costliest diamond and a lump of pure charcoal is a proportion of 
hydrogen less than zoloo V^^ of the weight of the substance — 
can the chemist make you a diamond? 

" These, then, the more potent, but also the more perilous of the 
casket's contents, shall be explored by no science, submitted to 
no test. They are the keys to masked doors in tne rami^axt^ ^C 
Isatvre, which no mortal can pass tbio>^gVi V\\\iWi.\,i^>\«si^ ^5K^ 
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sentries never seen upon this side her wall. The powers they confer 
are secrets locked in my breast, to be lost in mv grave ; as the casket 
which lies on my breast shall not be transferred to the hands of 
another, till all the rest of my earthly possessions pass away with my 
last breath in life, and my first in eternity." 

" Sir Philip Derval/' said I, struggling against the appeals to fancy 
or to awe, made in words so strange, uttered in a Ume of earnest 
conviction, and heard amidst the glare of the lightning^, the howl 
of the winds, and the roll of the thunder — ''Sir Philip Derval, 
you accost me in language which, but for my experience of the 

Sowers at your command, I should hear with the contempt that is 
ue to the vaunts of a mountebank, or the pity we give to the 
morbid beliefs of his dupe. As it is, I decline the confidence with 
which you would favour me, subject to the conditions which it seemi 
you would impose. My profession abandons to quacks all drun 
which may not be analysed— all secrets which may not be fearlessly 
told. I cannot visit you at Derval Court. I cannot trust myselL 
voluntarily, ag;ain in the power of a man, who has arts, of which I 
may not examine the nature, by which he can impose on my imaginar 
tion and steal away my reason." 

" Reflect well before you decide," said Sir Philip, with a solemnity 
that was stem. " If you refuse to be warned and to be armed by 
me, your reason and your imagination will alike be subjected U 
influences which I can only explain by tolling you that there is 
truth in those immemorial legends which depose to the existence of 
magic." 

"Magic!" 

" There is magic of two kinds — the dark and evil, appertaining to 
witohcraft or necromancy; the pure and beneficent, which is but philo- 
sophy, applied to certain mvstories in Nature remote from the beaten 
tracks of science, but whicn deepened the wisdom of ancient sages, 
and can yet unriddle the myths of departed races." 

" Sir rhilip," I said, with impatient and angry interruption, " if 
you think that a jargon of this kmd be worthy a man of your acquire- 
ments and station, it is at least a waste of tmie to address it to me. 
I am led to conclude that you desire to make use of me for some pur- 
pose which I have a ri^ht to suppose honest and blameless, because 
all you know of me is, that I rendered to your relation services which 
cannot lower my character in your eyes. If your object be, as you 
have intimated, to aid vou in exposing and disabling a man whose 
antecedents ha,ve been tnose of guilt, and who threatens with danger 
the society which receives him, you must give me proofs that are not 
reducible to magic ; and you must prepossess me against the person 
you accuse, not by powders and fupaes that disorder the brain, but 
oy substantial statements, such as justify one man in condemning 
another. And, since you nave thought fit to convince me that there 
are chemical means at your disposal, by which the imagination can 
be so affected as to accept, temporarily, illusions for realities, so I 
a^rain demand, and now still more decidedly than before, that while 
jou address yourself to my reason, w\vethet to explain your object or 
tx) vindicate your charges against a m?ia'?j\voxsi\ »a.N^ ^^\xaX\.^QL\si^^ 
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ncqnaintanee. you viU divest jonreelf of all means and BgeiicieB to 
warp mj iaigmtnA, bo illicit and frandulent as tbose which you own 
Toondi to possess. Let the casket, with all its contents, be trans- 
lened to mj hands, and pledn me tout word that, in giving that 
casket, jou Teserre to yourself no otcer means by wbicli ch^iistry 
can be ^oaed tA those influences over physical organizatioa, w^iou 
^onnce or impoatnre may ascribe to— magic." 

"I accept no oonditiims for my mm G deuce, tliough I think the 
better of you for attejiiptiug to make I.jieni. If I live, you will seek 
me voiirself, aad implore my nid. Meanwhile, listen to me, and — " 

"Wo ; I prefer tlie rain and the thunder to the whispers that steal 
to my ear in the dark from one of whom I have reason to beware." 

8a saying, I stepped forth, and at that moment the l^htning 
flashed through the arch, and trought into full view the face of the 
roan beside me. Seen by that glare, it was pile as the face of & 
corpse, bnt its expression was compassionate and serene. 

I hesitated, for the expressioa ot that haeless countenance toncbed 
me ; it was not the ttfx wbidi inspires distrust or fear. 

Comev" said I, gently ; " grant mj demand. The casket — " 

" It is no scruple of distrust that nov makes that demand ; it is a 
outioaity which m itself is a fearful tempter. Did you now possess 
what »t lias moment you desire, how bitterly you would repent ! " 

" Do you still refuse my demand f" 

" If Gxa yon really need me, it is yon who will repent." 
I passed w>m the arch into the open space. The rain bad passed, 
the thunder was more distant. I looked Dock when I had gained the 
Opposite side of the way, at the an^le of a street which led to my 
own house. As I did so again the skiea lightened, but the flash was 
comparatively slight and evanescent ; it did not penetrate the gloom 
of the ardi : it did not bring the form of Sir Fhilip into view ; but. 
just under toe base of the outer buttress to the gateway, I descried 
the outline of a dark figure, cowering down, huddled up for shelter, 
the outline so indistinct, and so soon lost to sight as the flash faded, 
that I could not distinguish if it were man or brute. If it were some 
chancepaascr-by.whobad sought refuge from the rain, and overheard 
an^ part of our strange talk, "the listener," thought 1, with a half' 
smile, "must have been mightily perplexed. 
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CHAPTEB XXXV. 

Ox reacLing my own home, I found my servant sitting np for me 
with the information that my attendance was immediately required. 
The little boy whom Margrave's carelessness had so injured, uid fcv 
whose injury he had shown so little feelinj[, had been weakened by the 
confinement which the nature of the injury required, and for the 
last few days had been generally ailing. The father had come to mj 
house a few minutes before I reached it, in ereat distress of min^ 
saving that his child had been seized with lever, and had become 
delirious. Hearing that I was at the mayor's house, he had hurried 
thither in search ofme. 

I felt as if it were almost a relief to the troubled and haunting 
thouffhts which tormented me, to be summoned to the exercise of a 
familiar knowledge. I hastened to the bedside of the little sufferer, 
and soon forgot all else in the anxious struggle for a human life. 
The struggle promised to be successful ; the w;orst symptoms lx^;an 
to yield to remedies prompt and energetic, if simple. I remained at 
the bouse, rather to comfort and support the parents than because mv 
continued attendance was absolutely needed, till the night was well- 
nigh gone ; and all cause of immediate danger having subsided, I 
then toundf myself once more in the streets. An atmosphere palely 
clear in the grey of dawn had succeeded to the thunder-clouds of the 
stormy night ; the street-lamps, here and there, burned wan and 
still. I was walking slowly and wearily, so tired out that I was 
scarcely conscious of my own thoughts, when, in a narrow lane, 
my feet stopped almost mechanically before a human form stretched 
at full length in the centre of the road, right in my path. The form 
was dark in the shadow thrown from the neighbouring houses. 
'* Some poor drunkard," thought I, and the humanity inseparable 
from my calling not allowing me to leave a fellow-creature thus ex- 
posed to the risk of being run over by the first drowsy waggoner who 
might pass along the thoroughfare, I stooped to rouse ana to lift the 
form. What was my horror when my eyes met the rigid stare of a 
dead man's. I started, looked again ; it was the face of Sir Philip 
Derval! He was lyins on his back, the countenance uptumea, 
a dark stream oozing from the breast — murdered by two ghastly 
wounds — murdered not long since ; the blood was still warm. 
Stunned and terror-stricken, 1 stood bending over the^body. Sud- 
denly I was touched on the shoulder. 

" Hollo ! what is this ?" said a gruff voice. 

" Murder !" I answered in hollow accents, which sounded strangely 
to my own ear. 

"Murder! so it seems." And the policeman who had thus 
accosted me lifted the body. 

"A gentlem&n by his dress. How d\d. llaas Ixw^^en ? How did 
/pu come here ?" and the policemwi g\wtfi^^ ^\x"s^\^vi>a:^'^ ^\wj.. 
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At tbis moment, however, there came up another policeman, 
in whom I recognised the young man whose sister I had attended and 
cured. 

" Br. Fenwic V said the last, lifting his hat respectfully, and at 
the sound of my name his fellow-policeman changed his manner, and 
muttered an apology. 

I now collected myself sufficiently to state the name and rank of 
the murdered man. The policemen bore the body to their station, to 
which I accompanied them. I then returned to my own house, and 
had scarcely sunk on my bed when sleep came over me. But what a 
sleep ! Never till then had I known how awfully distinct dreams can 
be. The phantasmagoria of the naturalist's collection revived. Life 
again awoke in the serpent and the tiger, the scorpion moved, and the 
vulture flapped its win^^s. And there was Margrave, and there Sir 
Philip ; but their position of power was reversed. And Margrave's 
foot was on the breast of the dead man. Still I slept on till I was 
roused by the summons to attend on Mr. Vigors, the magistrate to 
whom the police had reported the murder. 

I dressed hastily and went forth. As I passed through the street, 
I found that the dismal news had alreadv spread. I was accosted on 
my way to the magistrate by a hundred eager, tremulous, inquiring 
tonsues. 

The scanty evidence I could impart was soon given.'' 

M^ introauction to Sir Philip at the mayor's house, our accidental 
meeting under the arch, my discovery of the corpse some hours after- 
terwards on my return from my patient, my professional belief that 
the deed must have been done a very short time, perhaps but a few 
minutes, before I chanced upon its victim. But, in that case, how 
account for the lon^ interval that had elapsed between the time in 
which I had left Sir Philip under the arch, and the time in which 
the murder must have been committed ? Sir Philip could not have 
been wandering through the streets all those hours. This doubt, 
however, was easily and speedily cleared up. A Mr. Jeeves, who was 
one of the principal solicitors in the town, stated that he had acted as 
Sir Philip's legal agent and adviser ever since Sir Philip came of age, 
and was charged with the exclusive management of some valuable 

house i)roperty which the deceased had possessed in L ; that 

when Sir Philip had arrived in the town late in the afternoon of the 

Previous day, he had sent for Mr. Jeeves ; informed him that he, Sir 
^hilip, was engaged to be married ; that he wished to have full and 
minute information as to the details of his house property (which had 
greatly increased in value since his absence from Englana), in con- 
nexion with the settlements his marriage would render necessary ; 
and that this information was also required by him in respect to 
a codicil he desired to add to his will. 

He had, accordingly, requested Mr. Jeeves to have all the books 
and statements concerning the property ready for his inspection that 
ni^ht. when he would call, after leaving the ball which ne had pro- 
mised the mayor, whom he had accidentally met on entering the town, 
to attend. Sir Philip had also asked Mr. Jee;Ne^ \a d^V'oasDL ^"Cft ^\£& 
clerks in his oMce, ia order to serve, coTiioiaW^ m\)si^,"i^'e^^^>^a»'^ 
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witness to the codicil lie desired to add to his will. Sir Philip had 
accordinglT come to Mr. Jeeves's house a little before midnight : had 
gone carefully through all the statements prepared for him, and had 
executed the fresh codicil to his testament, which testament he had in 
their previous interview given to Mr. Jeeves's care* sealed up. Mr. 
Jeeves stated that Sir PhiBp, though a man of remarkable talents and 
great acquirements, was extremely eccentric, and of a very peremp- 
tory temper, and that the importance attached to a promptitude 
for which there seemed no pressing occasion, did not sui^rise him in 
Sir Philip as it might have done in an ordinary client. Sir Philip said, 
indeed, that he should devote the next morning to the draft for his 
wedding settlements, according to the information of his property 
which ue had acauired; and aftcp a visit of verv brief duration 
to Dervjd Court, should quit the neighbourhood and return to Paris, 
where his intended bnde then was, and in which city it had 
been settled that the marriage ceremony should take place. 

Mr. Jeeves had, however, observed to him, that if he were so soon 
to be married, it was better to postpone any revision of testamentarv 
bequests, since after marriage he would have to make a new will 
altogether. 

And Sir Philip had simply answered, 

"Life is uncertain ; who can be sure of the morrow ?" 

Sir Philip's visit to Mr. Jeeves's house had lasted some hours, for 
the conversation between them had branched off from actual business 
to various topics. Mr, Jeeves had not noticed the hour when Sir 
Philip went ; ne could only say that, as he attended him to the street- 
door, he observed, rather to his own surprise, that it was close upon 
daybreak. 

Sir Philip's body had been found not many yards distant from the 
hotel at which he had put up, and to which, therefore, he was 
evidently returning when ne left Mr. Jeeves : an old-fashioned hotel, 

which had been the principal one at L when Sir Philip left 

England, though now outrivalled by the new and more central 
establishment in which Margrave was domiciled. 

The primary and natural supposition was, that Sir Philip had been 
murdered for the sake of plunder ; and this supposition was borne out 
by the fact to which his valet deposed, viz., — 

That Sir Philip had about his person, on going to the mayor's 
house, a purse containing notes and sovereigns ; and this purse was 
now missing. 

The valet, who, though an Albanian, spoke English fluently, said 
that the purse had a gold clasp, on which Sir Philip's crest 
and initials were engraved. Sir Philip's watch was, however, not 
taken. 

And now, it was not without a quick beat of the heart that I heard 
the valet declare that a steel casket, to which Sir Philip attached 
extraordmary value, and always carried about with him, was also 
missing. 

The Aibanian described this casket as of ancient Byzantine work- 

manship, opening with a peculiar spT\u», ouIy known to Sir Philip, 

in whose possession it hadloeeii, sote sa \)ci^ ^^'n^s!&.\Es^^^^^\Lt 
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three years ; xjrlien, after a yisit to Aleppo, in whicli the servant had 
not accompanied him, he had first observed it in his master's hands. 
He was asked if this casket contained articles to account for the value 
Sir Philip set on it — such as jewels, bank-notes, letters of credit. &c. 
The man replied that it might j>ossibl7 do so ; he had never been 
allowed the opportunity of examining its contents ; but that he was 
certain the casket hela medicines, for he had seen Sir Philip take 
from it some small phiab, hy which he had performed ^eat cures in 
the East, and especially durmg a pestilence which had visited Damas- 
cusi, just after Sur Philip had arrived at that city on quitting Aleppo. 
Almost every European traveller is supposed to be a physician ; and 
Sir Philip was a man of great benevolence, and the servant firmly 
believed him also to be of great medical skiU. After tMs statement 
it was very naturally and generally conjectured that Sir Philip was 
an amateur disciple of homoeopatny, and that the casket contained 
tiie phials or globules in use among nomcBopathists. 

Whether or not Mr. Vigors enjoyed a vindictive triumph in making 
me feel the weight of his authority, or whether his temper was ruffled 
in the excitement of so grave a case, I cannot say, but his manner 
was stem and his tone discourteous in the Questions which he 
addressed to me. Nor did the questions themselves seem very per- 
tinent to the object of investigation. 

"Pray, Dr. Pen wick," said heAnittin^ his brows, and fixing his eyes 
on me rudely, " did Sir Philip JDerval, m his conversation with you, 
mention the steel casket which it seems he carried about with him P" 

I felt my countenance change slightly as I answered, " Yes." 

" Did he tell you what it contained ? " 

"He said it contained secrets." 

" Secrets of what nature ? medicinal or chemical ? Secrets which 
a physician might be curious to learn and covetous to possess ?" 

This question seemed to me so offensively significant that it roused 
my indignation, and I answered haughtily, that " a physician of any 
degree of merited reputation did not much believe m, and still less 
covet, those secrets in his art which were the boast of quacks and 
pretenders." 

" My question need not offend you. Dr. Penwick. I put it in 
another shape : Did Sir Philip Derval so boast of the secrets con- 
tained in his casket, that a quack or pretender might deem such 
secrets of use to him ? " 

" Possibly he might, if he believed in such a boast." 

" Humph !— he might if he so believed. I have no more questions 
to put to you, at present. Dr. Penwick." 

Little of an)[ importance in connexion with the deceased, or his 
murder, transpired in the course of that day's examination and 
inquiries. 

The next day, a gentleman distantly related to the young lady to 
whom Sir Phiup was engage^ and who had been for some time in 

correspondence with the deceased, arrived at L . He had been 

sent for at the suggestion of the Albanian servant, who said thai Sir 
Philip had stayed a day at thia gentleman's house in LoiidQiL) on. ^ 
way to L , from Dover. 
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The new comer, whose name was Danvers, ^ave a more touching 
pathos to the horror which the murder had excited. It seemed that 
the motives which had swayed Sir Philip in the choice of his be- 
trothed, were singularly pure and noble. The young lady's father — 
an intimate college friend — ^had been visited by a sudden reverse of 
fortune, wliich had brought on a fever that proved mortal. He had 
died some vears ago, leaving his only child penniless, and had 
bequeathed her to the care and guardianship of Sir Philip. 

The orphan received her education at a convent near Paris ; and 
when Sir Philin, a few weeks since, arrived in that city from the East, 
he offered her his hand and fortune. " I know," said Mr. Danvers, 
" from the conversation I held with him when he came to me in 
London, that he was induced to this offer bv the conscientious desire 
to discharge the trust consigned to him by nis old friend. Sir Philip 
was still of an age that could not nermit him to take under his own 
roof a female ward of eighteen, without injury to her good name. He 
could only get over that difficmtv by making the ward his wife. ' She 
will be safer and happier with the man she will love and honour for 
her father's sake,' said the chivalrous gentleman, ' than she will be 
under any other roof I could find for her.' " 

And now there arrived another stranger to L , sent for by Mr. 

Jeeves, the lawyer ;— a stranger to L , but not to me ; my old 

Edinburgh acquaintance, Bichard Strahan. 

The will in Mr. Jeeyes's keeping, with its recent codicil, was opened 
and read. The will itself bore date about six years anterior to the 
testator's tragic death : it was very short, and, with the exception of 
a few legacies, of which the most important was ten thousand pounds 
to his ward, the whole of his property was left to Uichard Strahan, on 
the condition that he took the name and arms of Derval, within a year 
from the date of Sir Philip's decease. The codicil, added to the will 
the night before his death, increased the legacy to the young lady 
from ten to thirty thousand pounds, and bequeathed an annuity of 
one hundred pounds a year to his Albanian servant. Accompanying 
the will, and within the same envelope, was a sealed letter, addressed 
to Richard Strahan, and dated at Paris two weeks before Sir Philip's 
decease. Strahan brought that letter to me. It ran thus : 
" Richard Strahan. I advise you to pull down the house called Derval 
Court, and to build another on a better site, the plans of which, to be 
modified according to your own taste and requirements, will be found 
among my pai)ers. This is a recommendation, not a command. But 
I strictly enjoin you entirely to demolish the more ancient part, which 
was chiefly occupied by myself, and to destroy by fire, without perusal, 
all the books and manuscripts found in the safes in my study. I have 
appointed you my sole executor, as well as my heir, because I have 
no personal friends in whom I can confide as I trust I may do in the 
man I have never seen, simply because he will bear my name and 
represent my lineage. There will be found in my writing-desk, which 
always accompanies me^ my travels, an autoDiographical work, a 
record of my own life, compnsing discoveries, or hints at discovery, 
j'a science, through means little cmvva.ted in our age. You will not 
be surprised that before selecUng 70U «c"a m^ >c^^\s ^^^ ^ji^xs^sst^^tom 
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a crowd of relations not more distant, I should have made inquiries iu 
order to justify my selection. The result of these inquiries informs 
me that you have not yourself the peculiar knowledge nor the' habits 
of mind that could enable you to judge of matters wnich demand the 
attainments and the practice of science ; but that you are of an honest, 
affectionate nature, and will regard as sacred the last injunctions of 
a benefactor. I enjoin you, then, to submit the aforesaid manuscript 
memoir to some man on whose character for humanity and honour 
you can place confidential reliance, and who is accustomed to the 
study of the positive sciences, more especially chemistry, in connexion 
with electricity and magnetism. My desire is that he shall edit and 
arran^ this memoir for publication \ and that, wherever he feels a 
conscientious doubt whether any discovery, or hint of discovery, 
therein contained, would not prove more dangerous than useful to 
mankind, he shall consult with any other three men of science whose 
names are a guarantee for probity and knowledge, and according to 
the best of his judgnnent, after such consultation, suppress or publisli 
the passage of which he has so doubted. I own the ambition which 
first directed me towards studies of a very unusual character, and 
which has encouraged me in their pursuit through many years of 
voluntary exile, in lands where they could be best facilitated or aided 
— the ambition of leaving behind me the renown of a bold discoverer 
in those recesses of nature which philosophy has hitherto abandoned 
to superstition. But I feel, at the moment in which I trace these 
lines, a fear lest, in the absorbing interest of researches which tend 
to increase to a marvellous degree the power of man over all matter, 
animate or inanimate. I may have blunted my own moral perceptions : 
and that there may be much in the knowledge which 1 sought ana 
acquired from the pure desire of investigating hidden trutns. that 
could be more abused to purposes of tremendous evil than be likely 
to conduce to benignant good. And of this a mind disciplined to 
severe reasoning, and uninfluenced by the enthusiasm which has 
probably obscured my own judgment, should be the unprejudiced 
arbiter. Much as I have coveted and still do covet that fame which 
makes the memory of one man the common inheritance of all, I would 
infinitely rather that my name should pass away with my breath, than 
that I should transmit to my fellow-men any portion of a knowledge 
which the good might forbear to exercise and the bad might unscru- 
pulously pervert. I bear about with me, wherever 1 wander, a certain 
steel casket. I received this casket, with its contents, from a man 
whose memory I hold in profound veneration. Should I live to find 
a person whom, after minute and intimate trial of his character, I 
should deem worthy of such confidence, it is my intention to com- 
municate to him the secret how to prepare and how to use such of 
the powders and essences stored within that casket as I myself have 
ventured to employ. Others I have never tested, nor do I know how 
they could be re-supplied if lost or wasted. But as the contents of 
this casket, in the hands of any one not duly instructed as to the mode 
of applying them, would either be useless, or cond\XR^^\)ax<2rQL^\s:^^- 
vertent and ipmorant misapplication, to the tcvo^V. ^wi^wsvia ^^^isfc- 
quences; so, if I die without having foMnd, aad\si'WJ?feti%'«^»^^^^^ 

K 
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such a confidant as J have described above, I command ^ou imme- 
diately to empty all the powders and essences found therem into any 
running stream of water, whidi will at once harmlessly dissolve them. 
On no account must they be cast into fire ! 

" This letter, Bichard Slrahan, will only come under your eyes in 
case the plans and the hopes which I have formed for my earthly 
future should be frustrated by the death on which I do not calculate, 
but against the chances of which this will and this letter provide. I 
am about to revisit England, in defiance of a warning that I shall 
be there subjected to some peril which I refuse to have defined, 
because I am unwilUng that any mean apprehension of personal 
danger should enfeeble my nerves in the discharge of a stem and 
solemn duty. If I overcome that peril, you will not be my heir ; my 
testament will be remodelled; xhis letter will be recalled and 
destroved. I shall form ties which promise me the happiness I have 
never hitherto found, though it is common to all men — wiq affections 
of home, the caresses of children, among whom I may find one to 
whom hereafter I may bequeath, in my knowledge, a far nobler 
heritage than my lands. In that case, however, my first care would 
be to assure your own fortunes. And the sum which this codicil 
assures to my betrothed, would be transferred to yourself on my 
wedding-day. Do you know why, never having seen you, I thus 
select you for preference to all my other kindred ? — why my heart, in 
writing thus, warms to your image P Eichard Strahan, your only 
sister, many years older than yourself— -you were then a child — was 
the object of my first love. We were to have been wedded, for her 
parents deceived me into the belief that she returned my affection. 
With a rare and noble candour, she herself informed me that her 
heart was given to another, who possessed not my worldly gifts of 
wealth and station. In resigning my claims to her hand, I succeeded 
in propitiating her parents to her own choice. I obtained for her 
husband the living which he held, and I settled on 'your sister 
the dower which, at her death, passed to you as the brother to whom 
she had shown a mother's love, and the interest of which has secured 
you a modest independence. 

"If these lines ever reach you, recognise my title to reverential 
obedience to commands which may seem to you wild, perhaps 
irrational; and repay, as if a debt due from your own lost sister, the 
affection I have borne to you for her sake." 

While I read this lon^ and strange letter, Strahan sat by my side, 
covering his face with his hands, and weeping with honest tears for 
the man whose death had made him powerful and rich. 

"You will undertake the trust ordained to me in this letter." 
said he, struggling to compose himself. " You will read and eait 
this memoir ; you are the very man he himself would have selected. 
Of your honour and humanity there can be no doubt, and you have 
studied with success the sciences which he specifies as requisite for 
the discharge of the task he commands." 

At this request, though I could not be wholly unprepared for it, 
ioj" £rst impulse was that of a vagua tenoi. It seemed to me as if I 
^ere becoming more and moie euldXi^a^ m ^ Ts\i^\m<:svys^ %sx^ ^toJL 
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web. But this impulse soon faded in the eager yearnings of an 
ardent and irresistible curiosity. 

I promised to read the manuscript, and in order that I migiit folly 
imbue my mind with the object and wish of the deceased, I asked 
leave to make a copy of the letter I had just read. To this Strahan 
readily assented, and that copy 1 have transcribed in the preceding 
pages. 

I asked Strahan if he had yet found the manuscript ; he said, "No, 
he had not yet had the heart to inspect the papers left by the 
deceased. He would now do so. He snould go in a day or two to 
Derval Court, and reside there till the murderer was discovered as 
doubtless he soon must be through the vigilance of the police. Not 
till that discovery was made should Sir Philip's remains, though 
akeady placed in their coffin, be consigned to the familv vault." 

Strahan seemed to have some superstitious notion that the mur- 
derer might be more secure from justice if his irictim were thrust, 
unavenged, into the tomb. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

The belief prevalent in the town ascribed the murder of Sir Philip 
to the violence of some vulgar robber, probably not an inhabitant of 

L . Mr. Vigors did not favour that bdiief. He intimated an 

opinion, which seemed extravagant and groundless, that Sir Philip 
had been murdered, for the sake, not of the missing purse, but of the 
missing casket. It was currently believed that the solemn magis- 
trate had consulted one of his pretended clairvoyatds.sjoA that this 
impostor had gulled him witn assurances, to whicn he attached 
a credit that perverted into egregiously absurd directions his charac- 
teristic activity and zeal. 

Be that as it may, the coroner's inquest closed without casting any 
light on so mystenous a tragedy. 

What were my own conjectures I scarcely dared to admit— I 
certainly could not venture to utter them. But my suspicions 
centred upon Mai^grave. That for some reason or other he had 
cause to dread Sir Philip's presence in L— ^ was clear, even to rov 
reason. And how could my reason reject all the influences whiqn 
had been brought to bear on my imagination, whether by the scene 
in the museum or my conversations with the deceased P But it was 
impossible to act on such suspicions — ^impossible even to c^iofi.^^ 
them. Could I have told tp any mau the eiEeci i^TcAxvfii^ o'gl "K^^^ 
the museum, he would have considered me aUdx ox a\£i«&S!Aav. o^^ 

1S.2 
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in Sir Philip's accusations against Margrave, there was nothin* 
tanrible— nothing that could bear repetition. Those accusations, if 
analysed, vanished into air. What did they imply?— that Mar- 
grave was a magician, a monstrous prodigy, a creature exceptional to 
the ordinary conditions of humanity. Would the most reckless of 
mortals have ventured to bring against the worst of characters such 
a charge, on the authority of a deceased witness, and to found on 
evidence so fantastic the awful accusation of murder ? But of all 
men, certainly I— a sober, practical physician — was the last whom 
the public could excuse for such incredible implications— and cer- 
tainly, of all men, the last against whom any suspicion of heinous 
crime would be readily entertained was that joyous youth in whose 
sunny aspect life and conscience alike seemed to keep careless 
holiday. JBut I could not overcome, nor did 1 attempt to reason 
against, the horror akin to detestation, that had succeeded to the 
fascinating attraction by which Margrave had before conciliated a 
liking founded rather on admiration than esteem. 

In order to avoid his visits I kept away from the study in which I 
had habitually spent my mornings, and to which he had been accus- 
tomed to so ready an access. And if he called at the front door, T 
directed my servant to tell him that I was either from home or 
engaged. He did attempt for the first few davs to visit me as before, 
but when my intention to shun him became thus manifest, desisted ; 
naturally enough, as any other man so pointedly repelled would have 
done. 

I abstained from all those houses in which I was likely to meet 
him ; and went my professional round of visits in a close carriage ; 
so that I mi^ht not be accosted by him in his walks. 

One morning, a very few davs after Strahan had shown me Sir 
Philip Derval's letter, I receivea a note from my old college acquain- 
tance, stating that he was going to Derval Court that afternoon ; 
that he should take with him the memoir which he had found, and 
begging me to visit him at his new home the next day, and com- 
mence my inspection of the manuscript. I consented eagerly. 

That morning, on going my round, my carriage passed by another 
drawn up to the pavement, and I recognized the figure of Marcrrave 
standinff beside the vehicle, and talking to some one seated witliiu it. 
I looked back, as my own carriage whirled rapidly by, and saw with 
uneasiness ana alarm that it was Richard Strahan to whom Mar- 
grave was thus familiarly addressing himself. How had the two 
made acquaintance ? Was it not an outrage on Sir Philip Derval's 
memory, that the heir he had selected should be thus apparently 
intimate with the man whom he had so sternly denounced r I be- 
came still more impatient to read the memoir — in all probability it 
would give such explanations with respect to Margrave's ante- 
cedents, as, if not sufficing to criminate him of legal offences, would 
at least effectually terminate any acquaintance between Sir Philip's 
5u^essor and himself. 

, All my thoughts were, however, diverted to channels of far deeper , 
interest even than those in which, my wn^ V^A. ^1 \^\*^ \ieen so t 
tamultnously whirled along; when, on ie\\miav£ \iwxv^,\^^^»^^^ 
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note from Mrs. Aslileigh. She and Lilian had just come back 

to L y sooner than she had led me to anticipate. Lilian had 

not seemed quite well the last day or two^ and had been anxious to 
return. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Let me recall it — softly-softly ! Let me recall that evening spent 
with her '.—that evening, the last before darkness rose between us 
like a solid wall. 

1 It was evening, at the close of summer. The sun had set, the 
twilight was lingering stilL We were in the old monastic garden 
1 —garden so quiet, so cool, so fragrant. She was seated on a bench 
under the one great cedar-tree that rose sombre in the midst of the 
grassy lawn with its little paradise of flowers. I had thrown myself 
on the sward at her feet ; her hand so confidingly lay in the clasp 
of mine. I see her still— how younff, how fair, how innocent ! 

Strange, strange! So inexpressibly English; so thoroughly the 
creature of our sober, homely life ! The pretty delicate white robe 
that I touch so timorously, and the ribbon-knots of blue that so 
well become the soft colour of the fair cbeek, the wavy silk of the 
brown hair ! She is murmuring low her answer to my trembling 
question. 

" As well as when last we parted ? Do you love me as well 
still?" 

"There is no 'still' written here^" said she, softly pressing 
her hand to her heart. "Yesterday is as to-morrow in the Eor 



ever." 



Ah, LiKan ! if I could reply to you in words as akin to poetry 
as your own." 

" Fie ! you who affect not to care for poetry ! " • 

" That was before you went away— before I missed you from my 
«yes, from my life — ^before I was quite conscious how precious you 
were to me, more precious than common words can tell ! Yes, there 
is one period in love when all men are poets, however the penurv of 
their language may belie the luxuriance of their fancies. What 
would become of me if you ceased to love me ?" 

" Or of me, if you could cease to love ? " 

" And somehow it seems to me this evening as if my heart drew 
nearer to you— nearer as if for shelter." 

" It is sympathy," said she, with tremulous eagerness ; " that 
sort of mysterious sympathy wnich I have often heaJd TOa^^KK^ ^^ 
deride 5 for I^ too, feel drawn nearer to "jQvx^ ^ *4 \5aKWk^^sc^'^ 
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storm at hand. I was oppressed by an indescribable terror ia re- 
turning: home, and the moment I saw you there came a sense of 
protection." 

Her head sank on my shoulder ; we were silent some moments ; 
then we both rose by the same involuntary impulse, and round her 
slight form I twined my strong arm of man. And now we are wind- 
ing slow under the Ulacs and acacias that belt the lawn. Lilian has 
not yet heard of the murder, which forms the one topic of the town, 
for all tales of violence and blood afiPected her as they affect a fearfiil 
child. Mrs. Ashleigh, therefore, had iudiciously concealed from her 
the letters and the journals by which the dismal news had been 
carried to herself. 1 need scarcely say that the grim subject was 
not broached by me. In fact, my own mind escaped from the events 
which had of late so perplexed and tormented it ; the tranquillity of 
the scene, the bliss of Lilian's presence, had begun to chase away 
even that melancholy foreboding which had overshadowed me in the 
first moments of onr reunion. So we came gradually to converse c^ 
the future — of the day, not far distant, when we two should be as 
one. We planned our bridal excursion. We would visit the scenes 
endeared to her bv song, to me by childhood— the banks and waves 
of my native Windermere — our one brief holiday before life returned 
to labour, and hearts now so disquieted by hope and joy settled 
down to the calm serenitv oi home. 

As we thus talked, the moon, nearly rounded to her full, rose 
amidst skies nithout a cloud, we paused to gaze on her solemn 
hauntingbeauty, as where are the lovers who have not paused to 
gaze ? We were then on the terrace walk, which commanded a 
view of the town below. Before us was a parapet wall, low on the 
garden side, but inaccessible on the outer side, forming part of a 
straggling irregular street that made one of the boundaries dividing 
Abbey Hill from Low Town. The lamps of the thoroughfares, in 
many a line and row beneath us, stretched far away, obscured, here 
and there, by intervening roofs and tall church towers. The hum 
of the city came to our ears, low and mellowed into a lulling sound. 
It was not displeasing to be reminded that there was a world with- 
out, as close and closer we drew each to each — worlds to one 
another ! Suddenly, there carolled forth the song of a human voice 
— a wild, irregular, half-savage melody— foreign, uncomprehended 
words — air and words not new to me. I recognized the voice 
and chant of Margrave. I started, and uttered an angry excla- 
mation. 

" Hush !" whispered Lilian, and I felt her frame shiver within my 
encircling arm. Hush! listen! Yes; I have heard that voice 
before — last night — ** 

" Last night ! you were not here ; you were more than a hundred 
miles away." 

" I heard it in a dream ! Hush, hush ! " 

The song rose louder ; impossible to describe its effect, in the 

midst of the tranquil night, chuning over the serried roof-tops, and 

under the solitary moon. It was not Uke the artful song of man, for it 

was defectire in the methodical hwmou'j oi \Axikfc \ \\. ^^ xw^\,\^^'Cwi 
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songf of the wild bird, for it had no monotony in its sweetness : it was 
wanderinff and varions as the sounds from an iESolian harp. Bat it 
afeoted the senses to a powerful d^n^ee, as in remote lands and in 
yast solitudes I hare since found the note of the mocking-bird, sud* 
deniy heard, affect the listener hsJf with delight, half with awe, as 
if some demon creature of the desert were mimickmg man for its own 
merriment. The chant now had chanked into an air of defying glee, 
of menacing exultation ; it might have oeen the triumphant war-song 
of some antique barbarian race. The note was sinister ; a shudder 
passed through me, and Lilian had closed her eyes, and was sighing 
heavily; then with a rapid change, sweet as the coo with which ail 
Arab mother Inlls hei babe to sleep, the melody died away. ''There> 
there, look," murmured Lilian, moving from me, *' the same I saw 
last night in sleep ; the same I saw in the space above, on the evening 
I first knew your' 

Her eyes were fixed— her hand raised; my look followed hers^ 
and rested on the face and form of Margrave. The moon shone full 
upon him, so full as if concentrating all its light upon his image. 
The i^ace on which he stood (a balcony to the upper storey of a house 
about fifty yards distmt) was considerably above the level of the 
terrace nom which we gazed cm him. Bis arms were folded on his 
breast, and he appeared to be looking straight towards us. Even at 
that distance, the lustrous youth of ms countenance appeared to me 
terribly distinct, and the hght of his wcHidrous eye seemed to rest 
upon us in one len^hened, steady ray through the hmpid moonshine. 
Involuntarily I seized Lilian's hand, and drew her away almost by 
force, for she was unwilling to move, and, as I led her back, she 
turned her head to look round; I, too, turned in jealous rage ! I 
breathed more freely. Margrave had disappeared ! 

" How came he there P It is not his hotel. Whose house is it ?** 
I sakl abud, though speaking to myself. 

Lilian remained silent ; her e^es fixed upon the ground as if in 
deep reverie. I took her hand ; it did not return my pressure. I 
felt cut to the heart when she drew coldlv from me that hand, till 
then so frankly cordial. I stopped short : Lilian, what is this P you 
are chilled towards me. Can the mere sound oi that man's voice, 
the mere glimpse of that man's face, have" — ^I paused; I did not dare 
to complete my question. 

Lilian lifted her eyes to mine, and I saw at once in those eves 
a change. Their look was cold: not haughty, but abstracted. I 
do not understand you," she said, in a weary, listless accent. " It is 
growing late ; I must go in." 

So we walked on moodilv, no longer arm in arm, nor hand in hand. 
Then it occurred to me that, the next day, Lilian would be in that 
narrow world of society ; that there she could scarcely fail to hear 
of Margrave, to meet, to know him. Jealousy seized me with all its 
imaginary terrors, and amidst that jealousv a nobler, purer apprehen- 
sion for herself. Had I been Lilian's brother instead of her be- 
trothed, I should not have trembled less to foteseA t^^^^^^ss^ ^ 
Margrave's mysterzoas influence passmg oyet «im\sA^<^^'t^^Ms^?2^^ 
to the ebann wbicb Mystery itself has fot t\io^^ 'v\iQafc\XiQv«6^'5i^'^^^ 
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their outlines in fancies ;— whose world melts away into BreamlMKL 
Therefore I spoke. 

" Lilian, at the risk of offending yon— alas ! I have never dasm ao 
before this night— I must address to you a prayer which I implan 
you not to regard as the dictate of a suspicion unworthy you and 
myself. The person whom :rou have just heard and seen is, at 
present, much courted in the circles of tms town. I entreat you not 
to permit any one to introduce him to you. I entreat you not to 
know him. I cannot tell you sJl my reasons for this petition ; enough 
that I pledge you my honour that those reasons are grave. Trust, 
then, in my truth, as I trust in yours. Be assured that I stretch not 
the rights which your heart has bestowed upon mine in the promise 
I ask, as I shall be freed from all fear by a promise which I know will 
be sacred when once it is given." 

"What promise ?" asked Lilian, absently, as if she had not heard 
my words. 

" What^romise ? Why, to refuse all acquaintance with that man ; 
his name is Margrave. Promise me, dearest, promise me." 

" Why is your voice so changed P " said Liban. " Its tone jars on 
my ear," she added with a peevishness so unlike her, that it startled 
me more than it offended ; and, without a word further, she quickened 
her pace, and entered the house. 

Per the rest of the evening we were both taciturn and distant 
towards each other. In vain Mrs. Ashleigh kindly sought to break 
down our mutual reserve. I felt that I had the right to be resentful, 
and I clung to that right the more because Lilian made no attempt 
at reconciliation. This, too, was wholly unlike herself, for her temper 
was ordinarily sweet — sweet to the extreme of meekness ; saddened 
if the slightest misunderstanding between us had ever vexed me, and 
yearning to ask forgiveness if a look or a word had pained me. I 
was in nopes that, before I went away, peace between us would be 
restored. But long ere her usual hour for retiring to rest, she rose 
abruptly, and complaining of fatigue aniheadache, wished me good- 
night, and avoided the hand I sorrowfully held out to her as I opened 
the door. 

" You must have been very unkind to poor Lilian," said Mrs. 
Ashleigh, between jest and earnest, " for I never saw her so cross to 
you before. And the first day of her return, too !" 

"The fault is not mine," said I, somewhat sullenly ; "I did but 
ask Lilian, and that as a humble prayer, not to make the acquaintance 
of a stranger in tliis town against whom I have reasons for distrust 
and aversionj_I know not wny that prayer should displease her." 

" Nor I. Who is the stranger ? " 

"A person who calls himself Margrave. Let me at least entreat 
you to avoid him!" 

" Oh, I have no desire to make acquaintance with strangers. But, 
now Lilian is gone, do tell me all about this dreadful murder. The 
servants are full of it, and I cannot keep it long concealed from 
Lilian. 1 was in hopes that you would have broken it to her." 

I rose impatiently; I could not bear to talk thus of an event the 
tragedy of which was ftssociftted in my mm^m^^V^^sfixrreksX.^^ 
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mysterious. I became agitated and even angnr when Mrs. Asbleigb 
persisted in rambling woman-like inquiries— Who was suspected 
of the deed ? Who did I think had committed it ? What sort of a 
man was Sir Philip ? What was that strange storv ab9ut a casket ?" 
Breaking from such interrogations, to which I could give but abrupt 
and evasive answers^ I seizea my hat, and took my departure. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

LETTER PAOM ALLEN FENWICK TO LILIAN A8HLEIGH. 

" I HAVE promised to go to Derval Court to-day, and shall not return 
till to-morrow. I cannot bear the thought that so many hours shoi^d 
pass away with one feeling less kind than usual resting like a cloud 
upon you and me. Lilian, if I o£Pended you, forgive me ! Send me 
one line to say so ! — one line which I can i)lace next to my heart and 
cover with grateful kisses till we meet again ! " 

BEPLT. 

" I scarcely know what you mean, nor do I quite understand m v own 
state of mind at this moment. It cannot be that I love you less — 
and yet— but I will not write more now. I feel glad that wc 
shall not meet for the next dav or so, and then I hope to be 
quite recovered. I am not well at this moment. Do not ask me 
to forgive you— but if it is I who am in fault— forgive me, oh, 
forgive me, Allen !" 

And with this unsatisfactory note — ^not worn next to my heart, not 
covered with kisses, but thrust crumpled into my desk like a 
creditor's unwelcome bill, I flung myself on my horse and rode to 
Derval Court. I am naturally proud ; my pride came now to my 
aid. I felt bitterly indignant against Lilian, so indignant that I 
resolved on my return to say to her, "If in those worda^ 'And yet/ 
you inoplied a doubt whether you loved me less, 1 cancel your 
vows, r give you back your freedom." And I could have passed 
from her threshold with a firm foot, though with the certainty that 
I should never smile again. .^ 

Does her note seem to you who may read these pages to justify if^ 
such resentment ? Perhaps not. But there ia an atmosphere in the 
letters of the one we love, which we alone — we who love»-^can 
feel, and in the atmosphere of that letter I felt t\ecVa&^l^^ 
coming winter. -« x x 

J reached the park lodge of Derv^Il Cqmx\.\b»X.^ yjv^J^v^ ^ • V >^w. 
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occasion to visit some patients whose houses lay scattered many 
miles apart, and for that reason, as well as f]X)m the desire for some 
quick Dodihr exercise which is so natural an effect of irritable per- 
turbation of mind. I had made tbe journey on horseback instead of 
usinj? a carriage, tnat I could not have got through the lanes and 
field-paths by wnich alone the work set to myself could be accom- 
plished in time. 

Just as I entered the park, an uneasy thoug[ht seized hold of me 
with the strength which is ascribed to presentiments. I had passed 
through my study (which has been so elaborately described) to mv 
stables, as I generally did when I wanted my saddle-horse, ana, 
in so doin?. had, doubtless, left open the gate to the iron palisade, 
and probably the window of the study itself. I bad been in this 
careless habit for several years, without ever once having cause for self- 
reproach. As I before said, there was nothing in my study to tempt 
a tnief ; the study shut out from the body of the house, and the servant 
sure at nightfall both to close the window and lock the gate ;— ^et 
now, for the first time, I felt an impulse, urgent, keen, and disqmet- 
ing, to ride back to the town and see those precautions taken. I could 
not guess why, but something whispered xo me that my neglect had 
exposed me to some great danger. I even checked my horse and 
looked at my watch ; too late !— already just on the stroke of 
Strahan's dinner-hour as fixed in his note; my horse, too, was 
fatigued and spent : besides, what folly ! what bearded man can 
believe in the warnings of a " presentiment ? " I pushed on, and 
soon halted before the old-fashioned fiight of stairs that led up to 
the hall. Here I was accosted by the old steward ; he had just 
descended the stairs, and, as I dismounted, he thrust his arm mto 
mine unceremoniously, and drew me a little aside. 

" Doctor, I was right ; it icas his ghost that I saw by the iron 
door of the mausoleum. I saw it a^n at the same place last ni^ht, 
but I had no fit then. Justice on his murderer ! Blood for blood ! " 

"Ay ! '* said I sternly ; for if I suspected Margrave before, I felt 
convinced now that the inexpiable deed was his. Wherefore con- 
vinced P Simply because I now hated him more, and hate is so easily 
convinced ! " Ldian ! Lilian ! " I murmured to myself that name ; the 
flame of my hate was fed by my jealousy. "Ay ! " said I, sternly, 
"murder will out.*' 

"What are the police about?" said the old man, querulously; 
"days pass on days, and no nearer the truth. But what does 
the new owner care P He has the rents and acres ; what does he care 
for the dead? I will never serve another master. Ihaveiust told 
Mr. Strahan so. How do I know whether he did not do the deed ? 
Who else had an interest in it ?" 

" Hush, hush !" I cried ; "you do not know how wildly you are 
talking." 

The old man stared at me, shook his head, released my arm, and 
strode away. 

A labouring man came out of the garden, and havine unbuckled 
tAe saddJe-bagB, which contained the few things required for so short 
a visit, I conajgned my horse to his care, am a'&^^iA^^ W\a ^^tnsw. 
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The old housekeeper met me in the hall, condncted me up the sreat 
staircase, showed me into a bedroom prepared for me, and told me 
that Mr. Strahan was already waiting dinner for me. I should find 
him in the stud^. I hastened to join him. He began apologizing, 
very unnecessarily, for the state of his establishment. He had, as 
yet, engaged no new servants. The housekeeper, with the help of a 
housemaia, did all the work. 

Eichard Strahan at college had been as little distinguishable from 
other young men as a youth neither rich i^or poor, neither clever nor 
stupid, neither handsome nor ugly, neither audacious sinner nor 
formal saint, possibly could be. 

Yet, to those who understood him well, he was not without some of 
those moral qualities by which a youth of mediocre intellect often 
matures into a superior man. 

He was. as Sir rhilip had been rightly informed, thoroughly honest 
and upright. But with a strong sense of duty, there was abo a cer- 
tain latent hardness. He was not indulgent. He had outward 
frankness with acquaintances, but was easily roused to suspicion. 
He had much of the thriftiness and self-denial of the North country- 
man, and I have no doubt that he had lived with cahn content and 
systematic economy on an income which made him, as a bachelor, 
independent of his nominal profession, but would not have sufficed, 
in itself, for the fitting mainienance of a wife and family. He was, 
therefore, still single. 

It seemed to me, even during the few minutes in which we con- 
versed before dinner was announced, that his character showed a new 
Sbase with his new fortunes. He talked in a grandiose style of the 
uties of station and the woes of wealth. He seemed to be very 
much afraid of spending, and still more appalled at the idea of being 
cheated. His temper, too, was ruffled ; the steward had given him 
notice to quit. Mr. Jeeves, who had spent the morning with him, 
had said the steward would be a great loss, and a steward, at once 
sharp and honest, was not to be easily found. 

What trifles can embitter the possession of great goods ! Strahan 
had taken a fancy to the old house; it was conformable to his notions, 
both of comfort and pomp, and Sir Philip had expressed a desire that 
the old house should be pulled down. Strahan had inspected the 
plans for the new mansion to which Sir Philip had referred, and the 
plans did not please him ; on the contrary, they terrified. 

" Jeeves says that I could not build such a house under seventy or 
eighty thousand pounds, and then it will require twice the establish- 
ment which will suffice for this. I shall be ruined," cried the man 
who had just come into possession of at least ten thousand a year. 

" Sir Philip did not emoin you to pull down the old house ; he only 
advised you to do so. Perhaps he thought the site less healthy than 
that which he proposes for a new building, or was aware of some 
other drawback to the house, which you may discover later. Wait 
a little and see before deciding." 

" But, at all events, I suppose I must puU down, this ^xssk^:^ ^i^ 
room—the nicest part of the whole lioxiafe V* , , 

dtmban, as be spoke, looked 'wiatMVy tavxxA «!t ^^ Q5j»sis& wk- 
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cbimney-piece ; the carved ceiling ; the well-built solid walls, witVi 
the large mnllion casement, opening so pleasantly on the sequestered 
gardens. He had ensconced himself in Sir Philip's study, the chamber 
m which the once famous mystic, Forman^ had found a refuge. 

" So cozy a room for a single man !" sighed Strahan. " Near the 
stables and dog-kennels, too ! But I suppose I must pull it down. 
I am not bound to do so legally ; it is no condition of the will. But 
in honour and gratitude I ought not to disobey poor Sir Philip'tS 
positive injunction." 

" Of that," said I, gravely, "there cannot be a doubt." 

Here our conversation was interrupted by Mrs. Gates, who in- 
formed us that dinner was served in the library. Wine of great age 
was brought from the long-neglected cellars ; Strahan filled and re- 
filled his glass, and, warmed into hilarity, began to talk of bringing 
old college friends around him in the winter season, and making the 
roof-tree ring with laughter and song once more. 

Time wore awav, and night had long set in, when Strahan at last 
rose from the table, his speech thick and his tongue unsteady. "We 
returned to the stud^r, and I reminded my host oi the special object 
of my visit to him, viz., the inspection of Sir Philip's manuscript. 

"It is tough reading," said Strahan; "better put it off till to- 
morrow. You will stay here two or three days." 

"No; I must return to L ■ to-morrow. I cannot absent 

myself from my patients. And it is the more desirable that no time 
should be lost before examining the contents of the manuscript, 
because probably they may give some clue to the detection of the 
murderer." 

^ " Why do you think that P" cried Strahan, startled from the drow- 
siness that was creeping oyer him. 

"Because the manuscript may show that Sir Philip had some 
enemy— and who but an enemy could have had a motive for such a 
crime? Come, bring forth the book. You of all men are bound to 
be alert in every research that may guide the retribution of justice to 
the assassin of your benefactor." 

^ "Yes, yes. I will offer a reward of five thousand pounds for the 
discovery. Allen, that wretched old steward had the insolence to 
tell me that I was the only man in the world who could have 
an interest in the death of his master ; and he looked at me as if he 
thought that I had committed the crime. You are right ; it becomes 
me, of all men, to be alert. The assassin must be found. He must 
hang." 

While thus speaking, Strahan had risen, unlocked a desk which 
stood on one of the safes, and drawn forth a thick volume, the con- 
tents of which were protected by a clasp and lock. Strahan 
proceeded to open this lock by one of a bunch of keys, which he 
said had been found on Sir Philip's person. 

"There, Allen, this is the memoir. I need not tell you what store 

I place on it ; not, between you and me, that I expect it will warrant 

poor Sir Philip's high opinion of his own scientific discoveries. 

That part of his letter seems to me very queer, and very flighty. 

J5ut h0 evidently set his heart on the pubUcalion oi\\\a\iQiw.,\xi^^\t. 
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if not in whole. And, naturally, I must desire to comply with 
a wish so distinctly intimated by one to whom I owe so much. I 
beg you, therefore, not to be too fastidious. S9me valuable hints in 
medicine, I have reason to believe, the manuscript will contain, and 
those mav help you in your profession, Allen." 

" You have reason to believe ! Why ? " 

*'0h, a charming young fellow, who, with most of the other gentry 

resident at L -, cdlecT on me at my hotel, told me that he had 

travelled in the East, and had there heard much of Sir] Philip's 
knowledge of chemistry, and the cures it had enabled him to per- 
form." 

" You speak of Mr. Margrave. He called on you ? " 

"Yes.". 

"You did not, I trust, mention to him the existence of Sir Philip's 
manuscript P " 

"Indeed I did ; and I said you had promised to examine it. He 
seemed delighted at that, and spoke most highly of your peculiar fit- 
ness for the task." \ 

" Give me the manuscript," said I abruptly, " and, after I have 
looked at it to-night, I may have something to say to you to-morrow 
in reference to Mr. Margrave." 

"There is the book," said Strahan; "I have just glanced at it, and 
find much of it written in Latin; and I am ashamed to say that 
1 have so neglected the little Latin I learned in our college days, that 
I could not construe what I looked at." 

I sat down and placed the book before me; Strahan fell into 
a doze, from which he was wakened by the housekeeper, who 
brought in the tea-things. 

" Well," said Strahan, languidly, " do you find much in the book 
that explains the many puzzling riddles in poor Sir Philip's eccentric 
life andf pursuits?" 

" Yes, said I. "Do not interrupt me." 

Strahan again began to doze, and the housekeeper asked if we 
should want anything more that night, and if I thought I could find 
my way to mv bedroom. 

I dismissed her impatiently, and continued to read. 

Strahan woke up again as the clock struck eleven, and finding me 
still absorbed in the manuscript, and disinclined to converse, lighted 
his candle, and telling me to replace the manuscript in the desk when 
I had done with it, and be sure to lock the desk and take charge of 
the key, which he took off the bunch and gave me, went upstairs, 
yawning. 

I was alone in the wizard Porman's chamber, and bending over a 
stranger record than had ever excited my infant wonder^ or, in later 
years, provoked my sceptic smile. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Manuscript was written in a small and peculiar band-writing, 
which, though evidently b^ the same person wnose letter to Straban 
I had read, was, whether from haste or some imperfection in the ink, 
much more hard to decipher. Those parts of the Memoir which 
related to experiments, or alleged secrets in Nature, that the writer 
intimated a desire to submit exclusively to scholars or men of 
science, were inLatin— and Latin which, though grammatically correct, 
was frequently obscure. But all that detained the eye and attention 
on the page, necessarily served to impress the contents more deeply 
on remembrance. 

The narrative commenced with the writer's sketch of his childbood. 
Both his parents had died before he attained his seventh year. The 
orphan had been sent by his guardians to a private school, and his 
holidays had been passed at Deryal Court. Here, his earliest 
reminiscences were tnose of the quaint old room, in which I now sat, 
and of his childish wonder at the inscription on the chimney-piece — 
who and what was the Simon Porman who had there found a refuge 
from persecution ? Of what nature were the studies he had culti- 
vated, and the discoveries he boasted to have made ? 

When he was about sixteen, Philip Derval bad begun to read 
the many mystic books which the library contained; jbut without 
other result on his mind than the sentiment of disappointment and 
disgust. The impressions produced on the credulous imagination of 
childhood vanished. He wentto the university ; wassentabroad to travel: 
and on his return took that place in the circles of London which is so 
readilv conceded to a young idler of birtb and fortune. He passed 
quickly over that period of nis life, as one of extravagance and dissi- 
pation, from which he was first drawn by the attachment for his 
cousin to which his letter to Strahan referred. Disappointed in the 
hopes which that affection had conceived, and his fortune impaired, 
partly by some years of reckless profusion, and partly by the 
pecuniary sacrifices at which he had effected his cousin's marriage 
.with another, he retired to Derval Court, to live there in solitude 
and seclusion. On searching for some old title-deeds required for a 
mortgage, he chanced upon a collection of manuscripts much disco- 
loured, and, in part, eaten away by moth or damp. Tjiese, on exami- 
nation, proved to be the writings of Porman. Some of them were 
astrological observations and predictions ; some were upon the nature 
of the Cabbala ; some upon the invocation of spirits and the magic of 
the dark ages. All had a certain interest, for they were interspersed 
with personal remarks, anecdotes of eminent actOTs in a very stirring 
time, and were composed as Colloquies, in imitation of Erasmus ; the 
second person in tne dialogue being Sir Miles Derval, the patron 
and pupil; the first person being Porman, the philosopher and 
expounder. 
Mat sdong witii these shadowy lucu\iia\.m'a "w«t^ Xx^N^&^'Si ^^Jl 
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a more uncommon and a more startling character; discussions 
on various occult laws of nature^ and detailed accounts of anaMoal 
experiments. These opened a new, and what seemed to & Philip 
a practical field of inquiry— a true border-land between natural 
science and imaginative speculation. Sir Philip had cultivated philo- 
sophical science at the university ; he resumed the study, and tested 
himself the truth of various experiments suggested by P(»rman. 
Some, to his surprise, proved successful— some wnolly failed. These 
lucubrations first tempted the writer of the memoir towards the 
studies in which the remainder of his life had been consumed. But 
he spoke of the lucubrations themselves as valuable only where 
suggestive of some truths which Eorman had accidentally ap- 

5 reached, without bein^ aware of their true nature and importance, 
'hey were debased by absurd puerilities, and vitiated by the vain and 
presumptuous ignorance which characterized the asbx)logy of the 
middle ages. Por these reasons the writ^ intimated his intention (if 
he lived to return to England) to deslarov Eorman's manuscripts, 
together with sundrv other books, and a few commentaries of his 
own upon studies which had for a while misled him— all now de- 
posited in the safes of the room in which I sat. 

After some years passed in the retirement of Derval Court, Sir 
Philip was seized with the desire to travel, and the taste he had 
imbibed for occult studies led him towards those Eastern lands in 
which they took their origin, and still retain their professors. 

Several paees of the manuscript were now occupied with minute 
statements of the writer's earlier disappointment in the objects of 
his singular research. The so-called magicians, accessible to the 
curiosity of European traveDers, were either but ingenious juffglers, or 
produced e£Pects that perplexed him bv practices they had mecha- 
nically learned, but of the rationale of which they were as i^orant as 
himself. It was not till he had resided some considerable time in the 
East, and acquired a familiar knowledge of its current languages 
and the social habits of its various populations, that he became 
acquainted with men in whqm he recognised earnest cultivators 
of the lore which tradition ascribes to the colleges and priesthoods of 
the ancient world; men generally living remote from others, and 
seldom to be bribed by money to exhibit their marvels or divulge 
their secrets. In his intercourse with these sages. Sir Philip 
arrived at the conviction that there does exist an art of magic, 
distinct from the ^le of the conjuror, and appl;^g to certain latent 
powers and affinities in nature a philosophy akin to that which we 
receive in our acknowledged schools, inasmuch as it is equally based 
upon experiment, and produces from definite causes definite results. 
In support of this startling proposition. Sir Philip now devoted more 
than half his volume to the aetail of various experiments, to the 
process and result of which he pledged his guarantee as the actual 
operator. As most of these alleged experiments appeared to me 
wholly incredible, and as all of them were unfamiliar to my practical 
expenence, and could only be verified or falsified by tests mii ^<y\l^ 
require no inconsiderable amount oi tvm« ^sA ^»s^)\ ^\^aR^> 
with little heed, oyer the pages ia whidi t\ic^ "^^t^ ^\, VssJOcl. "Y^^^ 
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impatient to arrive at that i>art of the manuscript which might throvr 
light on the mystery in wmch my interest was the keenest. What 
were the links which connected tne existence of Margrave with the 
history of Sir Philip Derval ? Thus hurrying on, page after page, I 
suddenly, towards the end of the volume, came upon a name that 
arrested all my attention— Haroun of Aleppo. He who has r«id the 
words addressed to me in my trance may well conceive the thrill that 
shot through my heart when I came upon that name, and will 
readily understand how much more vividly my memory retains that 
part of the manuscript to which I now proceed, than all which had 
gone before. 

" It was," wrote Sir Philip, "in an obscure suburb of Aleppo that 
I at length met with the wonderful man from whom I have acquired 
a knowledge immeasurably more profound and occult than that 
which may be tested in the experiments to which I have devoted so 
large a share of this memoir. Haroun of Aleppo had, indeed, 
mastered every secret in nature which' the nobler, or theurgic, magic 
seeks to fathom. 

" He had discovered the great Principle of Animal Life, which had 
hitherto baffled the subtlest anatomist :— provided only that the great 
organs were not irreparably destroyed, there was no disease that he 
could not cure; no decrepitude to which he could not restore 
vigour ; vet his science was based on the same theory as that 
espoused by the best professional practitioners of medicine — viz., that 
the true art of healing is to assist nature to throw off the disease — 
to summon, as it were, the whole system to eject the enemy that has 
fastened on a part. And thus his processes, though occasionally 
varying in the means employed, all combined in this— viz., the 
reinvigorating and recruiting of the principle of life." 

No one knew the birth or origin of Haroun ; no one knew his age. 
In outward appearance he was in the strength and prime of mature 
manhood. But, according to testimonies in which the writer of the 
memoir expressed a belief that, I need scarcely say, appeared to me 
egregiously credulous, Haroun's existence under the same name, and 
known bv the same repute, could be traced back to more than 
a hundred years. He told Sir Philip that he had thrice renewed his 
own life, and had resolved to do so no more — he had grown weary of 
living on. With all his gifts, Haroun owned himself to be consumed 
by a profound melancholy. He complained that there was nothing 
new to him under the sun ; he said that, while he had at his 
command unlimited wealth, wealth had ceased to bestow enjoyment : 
. and he preferred living as simply as a peasant : he had tired out all 
the affections and all the passions of the human heart ; he was in the 
universe as in a solitude. In a word, Haroun would often 
repeat, with mournful solemnity, "The soul is not meant to inhabit 
this earth, and in fleshy tabernacle, for more than the period usually 
assigned to mortals ; and when by art in repairing the walls of the 
body, we so retain it, the soul repines, becomes inert or dejected." 
"He only," said Haroun, "would feel continued joy in continued 
existence who could preserve inpeTiecl\oiLt\i^^e:\\sv3a.l"^wtQf man, 
fpy^A such mind or reason as may ^e m^^^etvdATi^. ^"l ^^^ ^^\£>5y^^ 
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essence ; but whom soul itself has quitted ! Man, in short, as the 
grandest of the animals, but without the sublime discontent of earth, 
which is the peculiar attribute of soul." 

One evening Sir Philip was surprised to find at Haroun's house 
another European. He paused in his narrative to describe this man. 
He said that for three or four years previously he had heard frequent 
mention among;st the cultivators of magic, of an orientalized English 
man engaged in researches similar to his own, and to whom was 
asoribea a terrible knowledge in those branches of the art which, even 
in the East, are condemned as instrumental to evil. Sir Philip here 
distinguished at length, as he had so briefly distinguished in his con- 
versation with me, between the two kinds of magic — that which 
he alleged to be as pure from sin as any other species of experimental 
knowledge, and that hj which the agencies of witchcraft are invoked 
for the purposes of guilt. 

The Englishman, to whom the culture of this latter and darker 
kind of magic was ascribed, Sir Philip Derval had never hitherto come 
across. He now met him at the house of Haroun; decrepit, 
emaciated, bowed down with infirmities, and racked with pain. 
Though little more than sixty, his aspect was that of extreme old age, 
but still on his face there were seen the ruins of a once sin^lar 
beauty; and still, in his mind, there was a force that contrasted the 
decay of the body. Sir Philip had never met with an intellect more 
powerful and more corrupt. The son of a notorious usurer, heir to 
immense wealth, and endowed with the talents which justify 
ambition, he had entered upon life burdened with the odium of his 
father's name. A duel, to which he had been provoked by an 
ungenerous taunt on his origin, but in which a temperament fiercely 
vindictive had led him to violate the usages i)rescribed by the social 
laws that regulate such encounters, had subjected him to a trial in 
which he escaped conviction, either by a flaw in the technicalities of 
legal procedure, or by the compassion of the jury;* but the 

* Hie reader will bere observe a discrepancy between Mrs. Poyntz*8 account 
and Sir Philip Derval's narrative. According: to the former, Loais Grayle was 
tried in his absence from England, and sentenced to three years* imprisonment, 
which his flight enabled him to evade. According to the latter, Louis Grayle 
stood his trial, and obtained an acquittal. Sir Philip's account must, at least, be 
nearer the truth than the lady's, because Louis Grayle could not, according to 
English law, have been tried on a capital charge without being present in court. 
Mm. Poyntz tells her »tory a^ a woman generiQly does tell a story— sure to make 
a mistalie where she touches on a question of law ; and — unconsciously perhaps 
to herself— the Woman of the World warps the facts in her narrative so as to save 
the personal dignity of the hero, who has captivated her interest, not from the 
moral odium of a great crime, bnt the debasing position of a prisoner at the bar. 
Allen Fenwick, no doubt, purposely omits to notice the discrepancy between 
these two statements, or to animadvert on the mistalce which, in the eyes of a 
lawyer, would discredit Mrs. Poyntz's. It is consistent with some of the objects 
for which Allen Fenwick makes public his Strange Story, to invite the reader to 
draw his own inferences from the contradictions by which, even in the most 
commonplace matters (and how much more in any tale of wonder I), a fact stated 
by one person is made to differ from the same fact stated by another. ThA 
rapidi^ with which a troth becomes transformed into fabVe,'7i\kSii\\.N& Otwc^^^so^ 
on its travels firom lip to Up, is illostrntedby an am\]Aetii«DLt«i(>\2D\%TCk»i&Kc&V^ 
fasbioji. The amusctvcat it this : In a itarty o! ^^Yit ct V«u. \«tt«t»> ^s^ «o» 
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moral presumptions affainst him were sufficiently strong to set an 
indelible brand on his nonour, and an insurmountable barrier to the 
hopes which his early ambition had conceived. After this trial 
he has quitted his country to return to it no more. Thenceforth, 
much of his life had been passed out of sight or conjecture of 
civilized men in remote regions and amotu^st Barbarous tribes. At 
intervals, however, he had reappeared in ^European capitals ; shunned 
by and shunning his equals, surrounded by parasites, amongst whom 
were always to be found men of considerable learning, whom avarice 
or poverty subjected to the influences of his wealth. Tor the last nine or 
ten years he had settled inPersia, purchased extensive lands, maintained 
the retinue, and exercised more than the power, of an Oriental prince. 
Such was the man who, prematurely worn out, and assured bv 
physicians that he had not six weeks of life, had come to Aleppo with 
the ^audy escort of an Eastern satrap, had caused himself to be borne 
in his litter to the mud-hut of Haronn the Sage, and now called 
on the magician, in whose art was his last hope, to reprieve him from 
the — grave. 

He turned round to Sir Philip, when the latter entered the room, 
and exclaimed in English, "1 am here because you are. Your 
intimacy with this man was known to me. I took your character as 
the ffuarantee of his own. Tell me that I am no credulous dupe. 
Tell nim that I, Louis Grayle, am no needy petitioner. Tell me of his 
wisdom ; assure him of my wealth." 

Sir Philip looked inquiringly at Haroun, who remained seated on 
his carpet m profound silence. 

" What is it you ask of Haroun P" 

"To live on — to live on. Eor every year of life he can give me, I 
will load these floors withgold." 

" Gold will not tempt Haroun." 

"What will r 

"Ask him yourself; you speak his language." 

" I have asked him ; he vouchsafes me no answer." 

Haroun here suddenly roused himself as from a reverie. He drew 



whisper to another an account of aome supposed transaction, or a piece of inrented 
gossip relating: to absent persons, dead or aUve ; let the person, who thus first 
hears the stoir, proceed to whisper it, as exactly as he can remember what he 
has just heard, to the next ; the next does l^e same to his neighbour, and so on, 
tin the tale has run the round of the party. Each narrator, as soon as he has 
whispered his version of the tale, writes down what he has whispered. And 
though* in this game, no one has had any interest to misrepresent, but, on the 
contrary, each for his own credit's sake, strives to repeat what he has heard aa 
fitithfnlly as he can, it will be almost invariably found that the story told by the 
first person has received the most material alterations before it has reached the 
eighUi or the tenth. Sometimes, the most important feature of the whole 
narrative is altogether omitted ; sometimes, a feature altogether new and pre- 
posterously absurd has been added. At the dose of the experiment one is tempted 
to exclaim, " How, after ttUs, can anv of those portions of history which the 
chronicler took from hearsay, be believed?" But, above all, does not every 
aaecdote of eryidal which hM passed, not through ten lips, but perhaps throngh 
tea ttouMtuidp Man it baa retfched ut» become cLuite as perplexing to him who 
would ret at tti« trutb, as tht marvelabe recoiuiti «x& \a \iM\Mk'«V^d«ced reasoa 
ofFenwick the Sceptic ? 
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from under his robe a small phiaLfrom which he let fall a single drop 
into a cup of water, and said, *' Drink this. Send to me to-morrow 
for such medicaments as I may prescribe. Eetum hither yourself in 
three days ; not before I" 

When Grayle was gone, Sir Philip, moved to pity, asked Haroun 
if, indeed, it were within the compass of his art topreserve life in a 
frame that appeared so thoroughly exhausted. Haroun answered, 
''A fever may so waste the lamp of life that one ruder gust of air 
could extinguish the flame, yet the sick man recovers. This sick 
man's existence has been one long fever; this sick man can recover." 

"You will aid him to do so?" 

*' Three dajrs hence I will tell you." 

On the third day Gravle revisited Haroun, and- at Haroun's 
request. Sir Philip came also. Grayle declared that ne had already 
derived unspeakable relief from the remedies administered ; he was 
lavish in expressions of gratitude: pressed large gifts on Haroun, and 
seemed pained when they were refused. This time Haroun conversed 
freely, drawing forth Grayle's own irregular, perverted, stormy, but 
powerful intellect. 

I can best convey the general nature of Grayle's share in the 
dialogue between himself, Haroun, and Derval— recorded in the nar- 
rative in words which I cannot trust my memory to repeat in detail 
— ^by stating the effect it produced on my own mind. It seemed, 
while I read, as if there passed before me some convulsion of Nature 
— a storm, an earthquake. Outcries of ra^e, of scorn, of despair ; 
a despot's vehemence of will • a rebel's sconat authority. Yet, ever 
and anon, some swell of lofty thought, some burst of passionate 
genius— abrupt variations from the vaunt of superb defiance to the 
wail of intense remorse. 

The whole had in it, I know not what, of uncouth, but colossal — 
like the chant, in the old lyrical tragedy, of one of those mythical 
giants, who, proud of descent from Night and Chaos, had held sway 
over the elements, while still crude and conflicting, to be crushed 
under the rocks, upheaved in their struggle, as Order and Harmony 
subjected a brightening Creation to thb milder influences throned in 
Oljrmpus. But it was not till the later passages of the dialogue in 
which my interest was now absorbed, that the language a^scribed to 
this sinister personage lost a gloomv pathos not the less impressive 
for the awe with which it was mingled. For, till then, it seemed to 
me as if in that tempestuous nature there were still broken glimpses 
of starry light ; that a character originalljr lofty, if irregular and fierce, 
had been embittered by early and continuous war with the social 
world, and had, in that war, become maimed and distorted ; that, 
under happier circumstances, its fiery strength might have been dis- 
cii>lined to ^ood ; that, even now, where remorse was so evidently 
poignant, evil could not be irredeemably confirmed. 

At length all the dreary compassion previously inspired vanished 
in one unqualified abhorrence. 

The subjectis discuSiSed chan(^ nt^ t\io%^ ^\^<i^^T^«^\&a|^ "^^ 

common world dfmeti, weni within tkie wtits^ <S^ tcii TftWtfs^- ^^*^^Sl 

Jed his wild guest to boast of liis ovna pto^dewii v^ \6A%v^» '*»'^* 
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despitcmrincrrJiilify. T eouH not overcome the sliu(3der with wiii 
ficlions, howevf:- , :,iiJiv^i^unt, tbat deal with that dark Unknown 
abandoned to tli. I'micras of poets, will, at uigbt aod in soUtnd^ 
send through th(v.>:.-, ol' men l.he least acceasihie to imasinarj terron. 

Grajle spoke r,i ti;<- pnwcr he had eiercised Ihrough the agency d[ 
eyil spirits — a power to fascinate and to destroy. He apoke of the 
aid revealed to him, nov too late, which soch direful allies contd 
afford, not only to a priTnte revenae, but to a kingly ambition. Had 
he acquired the knowledge be declared himself to possesa, before the 
feebleness of the decaying body made it valueless, now he could hivo 
triumphed over that world, which had eipcUcd his youth from its 
pale ! He sjioke of means by which his influence could work luide- 
tected on tbe rnlnds of others, control agencies that oonld obivt 
betray, and bafBe the justice that could never discover. He spoke 
vaEnely of a power by which a spectral reflection of the material 
body could be cast like a shadow, to a distanire ; glide through tJM 
walls of a prison, elnde the sentinels of a camp-^a power that bg 
asserted to be— when enforced by concentred will, and acting on 
the mind, where, in each indiviaual, temptation toond mind tia 
weakest— almost infallible in its effect to seduce or to anpal. And 
he closed these and similar boastsof demoniacal arts, which I remem- 
ber too obscurely to repeat, with a tumnltuous imprecation on thnr 
nothingness to avail a^inst the gripe of death. All this loreitt 
uould communicate to Earoun, in return for what F A boon sharHl 
by the meanest peasant— life, common life; to breathe yet a while 
the air, feel yet a while the sun. 

Then Haroun replied. He said, with a quiet disdain, tliat the dark 
art to which Grayle made snch boastful pretence, was the meanest of 
all abuses of knowledge, rightly abandoned, in all ages, to the vilest 
natures. And then, suddenly changine liis tone, he spoke, so far as 
I can remember the words assigned to him in the manuscript, to this 

. "Tallen and nohappy wretch, and jou ask me for prolonffed life! 
— a prolonged curse to the world and to yourself Shall lemploy 
spells to lei^then the term of the Pestilence, or profane the secrets 
of Nature to restore vigour and youth to the tailing energies of 

Grayle, aa if stunned by the rebuke, fell on his knees with despair- 
ing entreaties that strangely contrasted his previous arrogance. 
"And it was," he said, 'because his life had been evil that he 
dreaded death. If life could he renewed he would repent, he would 
change ; he retracted his Taunts, he would forsake the arts he had 
boasted, he would re-enter the world aa its benefactor." 

" So ever the wicked man lies to himself when oppalled by the 
shadow of death," answered Haroun. " But know, by the remorse 
which preys on thy soul that it is not thy soul that addresses this 
prayer to me. Couldst thou, hear, throueh the storms of the Mind, 
the Soul's melancholy whisper, it would dissuade tbee from a wish to 
Uve on. While I speak, [ behold it, that soul ! Sad for the stains 
on its essence, awea by the account it must render^ but dreadins, as 
He direst calamity, a renewal of jewcs Wow,— 4mW tUro^ laA ■;«. 
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heavier accounts ? Whatever the sentence it may now undergo, it 
has a hope for mercy in the remorse which the mind vainly struggles 
to quell. But darker its doom if longer retained to earth, yoked to 
the mind that corrupts it, and enslaved to the senses which thou 
bidst me to restore to their tyrannous forces." 

And Gh*ayle bowed his head and covered' his face with his hands in 
silence and in trembling. 

Then Sir Philip, seized with compassion, pleaded for him. "At 
least, could not the soul have longer time on earth for repentance ? " 
And while Sir Philip was so pleading, Grayle fell prostrate in a swoon 
like that of death. When he recovered, his head was leaning on 
Haroun's knee, and his opening eyes fixed on the glittering phial 
which Haroun held, and from which his lips had been moistened. 

** Wondrous !" he murmured ; " how I feel life flowing back to ine. 
And that, then, is the elixir ! it is no fable !" 

His hands stretched greedily as to seize the phial, and he cried im- 
ploringly, " More, more !** Haroun replaced the vessel in the folds 
of his robe, and answered : 

** I will not renew thv youth, but I will release thee from bodily 
suffering : I will leave the mind and the soul free from the pangs of 
the flesh, to reconcile, if yet possible, their long war. My sidll may 
afford thee months yet for repentance ; seek, in that interval, to atone 
for the evil of sixty years ; apply^thy wealth where it may most com- 
pensate for injury done, most relieve the indigent, and most aid the 
virtuous. Listen to thy remorse. Humble thyself in prayer." 

Grayle departed, sighed heavily, and muttering to himself. 

The next day Haroun summoned Sir Philip Derval, and said to 
him: 

"Depart to Damascus. In that city the Pestilence has appeared. 
Gro thither thou, to heal and to save. In this casket are stored the 
surest antidotes to the poison of the plague. Of that essence, 
undiluted and ^ure, which tempts to the undue prolongation of soul 
in the prison of flesh, this casket contains not a drop. I curse not 
my friend with so mournful a boon. Thou hast learned enough 
of my art to know bv what simples the health of the temperate is 
easily restored to its balance, and their path to the grave smoothed 
from pain. Not more should Man covet from Nature for the solace 
and weal of the bodv. Nobler gifts far than aught for the body this 
casket contains. Herein are the essences which quicken the life of ' 
those duplicate senses that lie dormant and coiled in their chrysalis 
web, awaiting the wings of a future development — ^the senses by which 
we can see, though not with the eye, and hear, but not by the ear. 
Herein are the links between Man's mind and Nature's ; herein are 
secrets more precious even than these — those extracts of light which 
enable the Soul to distinguish itself from the Mind, a,nd discriminate 
the spiritual life, not more from life carnal than life intellectuaL 
Where thou seest some noble intellect, studious of Nature, intent 
upon Truth, yet ignoring the fact that all animal life has a mind, and 
Man alone on the earth ever asked, and has asked, from the hc^wx. V^ 
step trod the Earth and his eye sought t\\©"H.eaNtKft./'^^N^"\.^^\. "^ 
soul— can it perish /'—there, such aicU to tk^ aoxii, *m\)a& Vsxkscoissjs^ 
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vision Yonchsafed to the mind, thou mayst lawfully use. Bat the 
treasures contained in this casket are like aU which a mortal eaa win 
from the mmes he explores ;— |B;ood or ill in their uses as they pass to 
the hands of the good or the evu. Thou wilt never confide thm bat to 
those who will not abuse; and even then, thou art an adept too 
versed in the mysteries of Nature not to oiscriminate between the 
powers that may serve the good to good ends, and the powers that 
mav tempt the good— where less wise than experience has made thee 
ana me— to the ends that are evil ; and not even to thy friend, the 
most virtuous— if less proof against passion than thou and I nave 
become— wilt thou confide 8U(£ contents of the casket as may work 
on the fancy, to deafen the conscience, and imperil the soul." 

Sir Philip took the casket, and with it directions for use^ whidi he 
did not detail. He then spoke to Haroun about Louis (}ra3rle, 
who had inspired him with a mingled sentiment of admiration 
and abhorrence ; of pity and terror. And Haroun answered thus ; 
repeating the words ascribed to him, so far as I can trust, in 
regard to them — as to all else in this marvellous narrative---to 
a memory habitually tenacious even in ordinary matters, and strained 
to the utmost extent of its power, by the stran^ness of the ideas 
presented to it, and the intensity of my personal mterest in whatever 
admitted a ray into that cloud which, gathering fast over my reason, 
now threatened storm to my affections. 

" When the mortal deliberatelv allies himself to the sj^irits of evil, 
he surrenders the citadel of his being to the guard of its enemies ; 
and those who look from without can only dimly guess what passes 
within the precincts abandoned to Powers whose very nature we 
shrink to contemplate, lest our mere gaze should invite them. This 
man, whom thou pitiest,is not yet everlastingly consigned to the fiends ; 
because his soul still struggles as'ainst them. His life has been one 
long war between his intellect which is mighty and his spirit which 
is leeble. The intellect, armed and winged bv the passions, has 
besieged and oppressed the soul ; but the soul has never ceased to 
repine and to repent. And at moments it has gained its inherent 
ascendency, persuaded revenge to drop the prey it had seized, turned 
the mind astray from hatred and wrath mto unwonted paths of 
charity and love. In the long desert of guilt, there have been green 
spots and fountains of good. The fiends have occupied the intellect 
which invoked them, but they have never yet thoroughly mastered 
the soul which their presence appals. In the struggle that now 
passes within that breast, amidst the flickers of waning mortality, 
only Allah, whose eye never slumbers, can aid.'* 

Haroun then continued, in words yet more strange and yet more 
deeply graved in my memorv : 

'' There have been men (thou mavst have known such), who after 
an illness in which life itself seemed suspended, have arisen, as out of 
a sleep, with characters wholly changed. Before, perhaps gentle and 
good and truthful, the^ now become bitter, malignant, and false. To 
the persons and the tmngs they had before loved, they evince repug- 
pance and loathing. Sometimes this change is so marked and 
irrational, that their kindred ascn\)e i\^ lo mai&j&^^. '^ot the madness 
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whioh affects tliem in the ordinorr bosuiegg of life, bat that which 
turns into WslmeBs and discord tne mora] barmoDf that reaults from 
natures vhcle and complete. But there are derYisbes who hold tiiat 
in that illness, which had for iU time the likeness of death, the soul 
itself has passed awaj, and an evil genius has fixed Itself into the 
bodf and the brain, thus left void of their fanner' tenant, and 
animates them in the unaccountable change fnaa the past to the 
present existence. Such mysteries have formed no part of mj study, 
and I tell ;oa the conjectnre received in the East withoat hazarding 
a comment whether of incredulity or belief. But if, in this war 
between the mind which the fiends have seized, and the soul which 
implores refuge of Allah; if, while the mmd of yon tHi?Bl!er 
now covels life lengthened on earth for the eujoTmentA it had per- 
verted its faculties to seek and to find in sin, ana covets so eagerly 
that it would shrink from no crime, and revolt from no fiend, that 
conld promise the gift— the soul sbudderingly implores to be saved 
from new guilt, and would rather abide by tne judgment of Allnh on 
the sins that have darkened it, than pass tor ever irredeemably away 
to the demons : if this he so, what if the soul's petition he heard — 
whut if it rise houi the ruins around it— what if the ruins be left to 



the witclicnift that seeks to rebuild them? There, if demons 
enter, that which they sought as their prize has escaped thei 



us might 

... , „ , .. .m; that 

which they find would mocK them by its own incompieteneas even in 
evQ. In Tain might animal life the most perfect be gives to the 
machine of the flesli ; in vain might the mind, freed from the check 
of the soul, be left to roam at will tbroagh a brain stored with 
memories of knowledge and skilled in the command of its facolties: 
in vain, in addition to all that body and brain bestow on the normal 
condition of man, m^ht unhaUowed reminiscences gather all the arts 
and the charms of the sorcery by which the fiends tempted the soul, 
before it fled, through the passions of flesh and the cravmgs of mind : 
the Thing, thns devoid ol a soul, would he an instrument of evil, 
doubtless; but an iusUument that of itself could not design, invent, 
and complete. The demons themselves conld have no permanent 
hold on the perishable materials. They migbt enter it for some 
gloomy end which Allah permits in his inscrutable wisdom : but they 
could leave it no trace when they pass from it, because tnete is no 
conscience where soul is wanting. The human aoimal withoat soul, 
but ottierwise made felicitously perfect in its mere vital organization, 
might ravage and destrof, as the tiger and the serpent may destroy 
and ravage, and, the moment after, wonld sport in the sunlight 
harmless and rejoicing, because, like the serpent and the tiger, it is 
incapable of re"'""'' 



"Whv startle my wonder," said Derval, "with so fantastic an 

"Becanse,jiOB3ibly, the imi^ may come into palpable form ! I 
know, white Ispeak to thee, that Uus miserable man is calling to his 
aid the evil sorcery over which he boasts bis control. To gain the 
end he desires, he must pass through a crime. Sorcery whispers to 
him how to pass through it, secure from the detectioa at in«&. "C.^.^ 
soul resists, bat, in resisting, is weak agNnrt,ftift^imiai'A''!t«iKii»^ 
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to which it has submitted so long. Question me no more. Bat if I 
vanish from thine eyes, if thou hear that the death which, to my 
sorrow and in my foolishness I have failed to recognise as the 
merciful minister of Heaven, has removed me at last from the earth, 
believe that the Pale Visitant was welcome, and that I humbly accept 
as a blessed release the lot of our common humanity." 

Sir Philip went to Damascus. There, he found the pestilence 
raging— there, he devoted liimself to the cure of the afflicted; in no 
single instajice. so at least he declared, did the antidotes stored in 
the casket fail in their effect. The nestilence had passed; his 
medicaments were exhausted; when tne news reached him that 
Haroun was no more. The Sage had been found, one morning, 
lifeless in his solitary home, and, according to popular rumour, 
marks on his throat betrayed the murderous hand of the strangler. 
Simultaneously, Louis Grayle had disappeared from the city, and was 
supposed to have shared the fate of Haroun, and been secretly 
buned by the assassins who had deprived him of life. Sir Philip 
hastened to Aleppo. There, he ascertained that on the night in 
which Haroun died. Grayle did not disappear alone ; with him were 
also missing two of his numerous suite; the one an Arab woman, 
named Ayesha, who had for some years been his constant companion, 
his pupil and associate in the mystic practices to which his intellect 
had been debased, and who was said to have acquired a singular 
influence over him, partly by her beauty, and partly by the tenderness 
with which she had nursed him through his long aecline ; the other, 
an Indian, specially assigned to her service, of whom all the wild 
retainers of Grayle spoke with detestation and terror. He was 
believed by them to belong to that murderous sect of fanatics whose 
existence as a community has only recently been made known 
to Europe, and who strangle their unsuspecting victim in the firm 
belief that they thereby propitiate the favour of the goddess they 
serve. The current opmion at Aleppo was, that if those two persons 
had conspired to murder Haroun, perhaps for the sake of the 
treasures he was said to possess, it was still more certain that they 
had made away with their own Ijnglish lord, whether for the sake of 
the jewels he wore about him, or for the sake of treasures less 
doubtful than those imputed to Haroun— and of which the hiding- 
place would to them be much better known. " I did not share that 
opinion,** wrote the narrator ; " for I assured myself that Ayesha 
sincerely loved her awful master; and that love need excite no 
wonder, for Louis Grayle was one whom if a woman, and especially 
a woman of the East, had once loved, before old age and infirmity 
fell on him, she would love and cherish still more devotedly when it 
became her task to protect the being who, in his day of power and 
command, had exalted his slave into the rank of his pupil and com- 
panion. And the Indian whom Grayle had assigjned to her service, 
was allowed to have that brute kind of fidelity which, though 
it recoils from no crime for a master, refuses all crime against him. 

" I came to the conclusion that Haroun had been murdered by 

order of Louis Grayle— for the sake of the elixir of life— murderc 3 

bjrJumsL the Stongler ; and that Giayle "Viimadl \i«A Vi^^ii ^iidsid m 
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his flight from Aleppo, and tended, through the effects of the life- 
giving drag thus murderously obtained, by the womanly love of the 
Arab woman. Ayesha. These convictions (since I oqula not— with- 
out being riaicmed as the wildest of dupes— even hint at the vital 
elixir) i failed to impress on the Eastern officials, or even ou a 
countryman of my own whom I chanced to find at Aleppo. They 
only arrived at what seemed the common-sense verdict — viz. that 
Haroun might have been strangled, or might have died in a flt (the 
body, little examined, was buried long before I came to Aleppo) ; 
and that Louis Grayle was murdered by his own treacherous depen- 
dents. But all trace of the fugitives was lost. 

" And now," wrote Sir Philip, " I will state by what means I 
discovered that Louis Grayle still lived — changed from age into 
youth; a new form, a new being; realizing, I verily believe, the 
image which Haroun's words had raised up, m what then seemed to 
me uie metaphysics of phantasy ; criminal, without consciousness of 
crime ; the dreadest of the mere animal race ; an incarnation of the 
blind powers of Nature — beautiful and joyous, wanton, and terrible, 
and destroying! Such as ancient myths have personified in the 
idols of Oriental creeds ; such as Nature, of herseli, might form man 
in her moments of favour, if man were wholly the animal, and spirit 
were no longer the essential distinction between himself ana the 
races to which by superior formation atid subtler perceptions he would 
still be the kin^. 

" But this being is yet more dire and portentous tlian the mere 
animal man, for in him are not only the fraannentary memories of a 
pristine intelligence which no mind, unaided oy the presence of soul, 
could have originally compassed, but amidst that intelligence are the 
secrets of the magic which is learned through the agencies of spirits 
the most hostile to our race. And who shall say whether the nends 
do not enter at their will this void and deserted temple whence the 
soul has departed, and use as their tools, passive and unconscious, all 
the faculties which, skilful in sorcery, still place a mind at the con- 
trol of their malice ? 

" It was in the interest excited in me by the strange and terrible 
fate that befel an Armenian family with which 1 was slightly 
acquainted, that I first traced, in the creature I am now about to 
describe, and whose course I devote myself to watch, and trust to 
bring to a close— the murderer of Haroun for the sake of the 
elixir of youth. 

" In tnis Armenian family there were three daughters : one of 
them-". 

I had just read thus far when a dim shadow fell over the page, 
and a cold air seemed to breathe on me. Cold — so cold, that my 
blood halted in my veins as if suddenly frozen ! Involuntarily I 
started, and looked up, sure that some ghastly presence was in the 
room. And then, on the opposite side of the wall, I beheld an 
unsubstantial likeness of a human form. Shadow I call it, but the 
word is not strictly correct, for it was luminous, though with &^^\& 
shine. In some exhibition in London t\iexe \& ^<(y«TiL ^ ^>s£\Kk>^ 
instance of optical illusion ; at the end oi «k comiot ^Q>Qc^^'fe>«^^''^- 
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rentlj in strong light, a human skulL You are convinced it is there 
as you approach; it is, however, only a reflection from a skull 
at a distance. The imaee before me was less vivid, less seemJugly 
prominent than is the illusion I speak of. I was not deceived. I 
felt it was a spectrum, a phantasm, but I felt no less surely that i 
was a reflection from an animate form— the form and the face of 
Mar^ve: it was there^ distinct, unmistakable. Conceiving that 
he himself must be behind me. I sought to rise, to turn rbun^ to 
examine. I could not move : limb and muscle were over-mastered 
by some incomprehensible spell. Gradually my senses forsook me, I 
became unconscious as well as motionless. When I recovered. I 
heard the clock strike three. I must have been nearly two hours 
insensible : the candles before me were burning low : my eyes rested 
on the table ; the dead man's manuscript was gone ! 



CHATTER XL. 

The dead man's manuscript was gone. But howP A phantom 
might delude mv eye, a human will, though exerted at a distance, 
misht. if the tales of mesmerism be true, deprive me of movement 
and ot consciousness ; but neither phantom nor mesmeric will could 
surely remove from the table before me the material substance of the 
book that had vanished ! Was I to seek expl^mation in the Kcis of 
sorcery ascribed to Louis Grayle in the narrative ?— I would not 

gursue that conjecture. Against it my reason rose up half alarmed, 
alf disdainful. Some one must have entered the room— some one 
have removed the manuscript. I looked round. The windows were 
dosed, the curtains partly drawn over the shutters, as they were 
before my consciousness nad left me; all seemed undisturbed. 
Snatching up one of the candles, fast dying out, I went into the 
adjoinmg library, the desolate state-rooms, into the entrance-hall and 
examined the outer door. Barred and locked ! The robber had left 
no vestiffc of his stealthy presence. 

I resolved to go at once to Strahan's room and tell him of the loss 
sustained. A deposit had been confided to me, and I felt as if there 
were a slur on my honour every moment in which I kept its ab- 
straction concealed from him to whom I was responsible for the 
trust. I hastily ascended the great staircase, grim with faded 
portraits, and found myself in a long corridor opening on my own 
bedroom; no doubt also on Strahans. Which was his? I knew 
not. I opened rapidly door after door, peered into empty chambers, 
went blundering on, when, to the right, down a narrow passage, 1 
recognized the signs of my host's '^fuwtaJaouts- signs famiharly 
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commonplace and mlg^^ signs by which the inmate of any chamber 
in lodginff-house or inn makes himself known— a chair before a door- 
way, dothes negligently thrown on it, beside it a pair of shoes. And 
so ludicrous did such testimony of common every-daT life^ of the 
habits which Strahan would necessarily have contracted in his desul- 
tory unluxurious bachelor's existence — so ludicrous, I say, did these 
homely details seem to me, so grotesquely at variance with the won- 
ders of which I had been reading, with the wonders yet more in- 
credible of which I myself had been witness and victim, that as I 
turned down the passage, I heard my own unconscious half-hys- 
terical laugh; and, startled by the sound of that laugh as if it 
came from some one else. I paused, my hand on the door, 
and asked myself : " Do I dream r Am I awake ? And if awake, 
what am I to say to the commonplace mortal I am about to rouse r 
Speak to him of a phantom ! Speak to him of some weird 8i>ell 
over this strong frame ! Speak to him of a mystic trance in which 
has been stolen what he confided to me, without my knowledge ! 
What will he sav ? What should I have said a few days ago to 
any man who told such a tale to me P" 1 did not wait to resolve 
these questions. I entered the room. There was Strahan sound 
asleep on his bed. I shook hun roughly. He started up, rubbed 
his eyes— "You, Allen— you! What the deuce ?—wnat*s the 
matter ?" 

Strahan, I have been robbed !— robbed of the manuscript you lent 
me. I could not rest till I had told you." 

" Bobbed ! robbed ! Are you serious P " 

By this time Strahan had thrown off the bed-clothes, and sat 
upright, staring at me. 

And then those ciuestions which mv mind had suggested while I 
was striding at his door repeated themselves with double force. 
Tell this man, this unimaginative^ hard-headed, raw-boned, sandy- 
haired North-countryman— tell this man a story which the most cre- 
dulous school-girl would have rejected as a fable ! Impossible. 

"I fell asleep," said I, colouring and stammering, for the slightest 
deviation from truth was painful to me, " and— ana— when I woke — 
the manuscript was gone. Some one must have entered and com- 
mitted the theft—" 

" Some one entered the house at this hour of the night, and then 
only stolen a manuscript which could be of no value to him ! 
Absurd ! If thieves have come in, it must be for other objects— for 
plate, for money. 1 will dress ; we will see !" . 

Strahan hurried on his clothes, muttering to himself, and avoiding 
my eye. He was embarrassed. He did not like to say to an old 
friend what was on his mind, but I saw at once that he suspected I 
had resolved to deprive him of the manuscript, and had invented a 
wild tale in order to conceal my own dishonesty. 

Nevertheless, he proceeded to search the house. I followed him 
in silence, oppressed with my own thoughts, and longing for solitude 
in my own coamber. We found no one, no trace of any one, nothing 
to excite suspicion. There were but two fem«l& ^t^nvoi'^ ^^^xs^sk^ 
the house— the old housekeeper, and a co\m\>rj ^\A'^>aa ^'©B^^^^viKt, 
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It was not possible to suspect either of these persons, but in the 
course of our search we opened the doors of their rooms. We saw 
that they were both in bed, both seemingly asleep : it seemed idle to 
wake and question them. When the formality of our futile investiga- 
tion was concluded, Strahan stopped at the door of my bedroom, 
and for the first time fixin? his eyes on me steadily, said : 

" Allen Fenwick, I would have given half the fortune I have come 
into rather than this had happened. The manuscript, as you know, 
was bequeathed to me as a sacred trust by a benefactor whose 
slightest wish it is my duty to observe religiously. If it contained 
aught valuable to a man oi your knowledge and profession, — why, 
you were free to use its contents. Let me hope, Allen, that the 
book will reappear to-morrow." 

He said no more, drew himself away from the hand I involuntarily 
extended, and walked quickly back towards his own room. 

Alone once more, I sank on a seat, buried my face in my hands, 
and strove in vain to collect into some definite shape my own tumul- 
tuous and disordered thoughts. Could I attach serious credit to the 
marvellous narrative I had read? Were there, indeed, such powers 

fiven to man ? such influences latent in the calm routine of Nature ? 
could not believe it ; I must have some morbid afPectiou of the 
brain ; I must be under an hallucination. Hallucination ! The 
phantom, yes— the trance, yes. But still, how came the book gone ? 
That, at least, was not hallucination. 

I left my room the next morning with the vague hope that I should 
find the manuscript somewhere in the study; that, in my own trance, 
I might have secreted it, as sleep-walkers are said to secrete things, 
without remembrance of their acts in their waking state. 

I searched minutely in everv conceivable place. Strahan found 
me still employed in that hopeless task. He had breakfasted in his 
own room, and it was past eleven o'clock when he joined me. His 
manner was now hard, cold, and dist^mt, and his suspicion so bluntly 
shown, that my distress ^ave way to resentment. 

" Is it possible," I cned indignantly, " that you who have known 
me so well can suspect me of an act so base, and so gratuitously 
base ? Purloin, conceal a book confided to me, with fiul power to 
copy from it whatever I might desire, use its contents in any way 
that mi^ht seem to me serviceable to science, or useful to me in my 
own calling!" 

"I have not accused you," answered Strahan, sullenly. "But 
what are we to say to Mr. Jeeves : to all others who know that this 
manuscript existed ? Will they believe what you tell me ?" 

"Mr. Jeeves," I said, " cannot suspect a fellow-townsman, whose 
character is as high as mine, of untruth and theft. And to whom 
else have you communicated the facts connected with a memoir and 
a reouest of so extraordinary a nature P" 

" To young Margrave : I told you so ! " 

" True, true. We need not go further to find the thief. Mar^ave 
has been in this house more than once. He knows the position of 
the rooms, Jon have named the robber ! " 
^^Tatf what on earth could a gay yo\uxs i^W-w? YiVfe "\&«t^wvi 
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want with a work of sach dry and recondite nature as I presume my 
poor kinsman's memoir must be ? " 

I was about to answer, when the door was abruptly opened, and 
the servant girl entered, followed by two men, in whom I recognised 

the superintendent of the L police and the same subordinate 

who had found me by Sir Philip's corpse. 

The superintendent came up to me with a grave face, and whispered 
in my ear. I did not at first comprehend him. ** Come with you,'* 
I said, " and to Mr. Vigors, the magistrate ? I thouglit my deposi- 
tion was closed." 

The superintendent shook his head. " I have the authority here. 
Dr. Fenwick.", 

" Well, I will come, of course. Has anythinn^ new transpired ?" 

The superintendent turned to the servant girl, who was standing 
with gaping mouth and staring eyes. Show us Dr. Fenwick's room. 
You had better put up, sir, Whatever things you have brought here. 
I will go ui)stairs with you,** he whispered again. " Come, Dr. Fen- 
wick, 1 un in the discharge of my duty.** 

Something in the man's manner was so sinister and menacing that 
1 felt at once that some new and strange calamity had befallen me. 
I turned towards Strahan. He was at the threshold, speaking in a 
low voice to the subordinate policeman, and there was an expression 
of amazement and horror in his countenance. As I came towards 
him he darted away without a word. 

I went up the stairs, entered my bed-room, the superintendent 
dose behind me. As I took up mechanically the few things I had 
brought with me, the police-officer drew them from me with an abrupt- 
ness that api)eared insolent, and deliberately searched the pockets of 
the coat which I had worn the evening before, then opened the 
drawers in the room, and even pried into the bed. 

"What do you mean?" I asked haughtily. 

" Excuse me, sir. Duty. You are—" 

"Well, I am what?". 

** My prisoner ; here is the warrant." 

" Warrant ! on what charge ? " 

" The murder of Sir Pliihp Derval." 

" I— I ! Murder ! *' I could say no more. 

I must hurry over this awful passage in my marvellous record. 
It is torture to dwell on the details, and indeed I have so sought 
to chase them from my recollection, that they only come back to 
me in hideous fragments, like the incoherent remams of a homble 
dream. 

All that I need state is as follows : Early on the very morning on 
which I had been arrested, a man, a stranger in the town, had 
privately sought Mr. Vigors, and deposed that on the night of the 
murder, he had taken refuge from a sudden storm under shelter of the 
eaves and buttresses of a wall adjoining an old archway ; that he had 
heard men talking vrithin the archway : liad heard one say to the 
other, "You still bear me a grudge." Tne other had replied, " I can 
forgive you on one condition.** That he i\iea Vo^t muOoL ^\ ^^ '^^'x 
yersation that ensued, which was in a loww NO\cifc\ \i>jJ5.\sR ^giSiQet^^ 
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enoagh to know that the condition demanded by the one was the 
possession of a casket wMch the other carried about with him. That 
there seemed an ^tercation on this matter between the two men, 
which, to judge by the tones of voice, was angry on the part of the 
man demandinff the casket ; that, finatl;^, this man said in a loud key, 
"Do you still refuse?" and on receiving the answer which the 
witness did not overhear, exclaimed threateningly, "It is you who 
will repent :" and then stepped forth from the arch into the street. 
The rain had then ceased, but, by a broad flash of lightning the 
witness saw distinctly the figure of the person thus quitting the 
shelter of the arch ^ a man of tall stature, poweifcd frame, erect 
carriage. A little time afterwards, witness saw a slighter and older 
man come forth from the arch, whom he could only examine by the 
flickering ray of the gas lamp near the wall, the lightning having 
ceased, but whom he roily befieved to be the person he afterwardi 
discovered to be Sir Philip Derval. 
He s^d that he himself had onl^ arrived at the town a few hours 

before ; a stranger to Ji , and indeed to England ; hayin|r come 

from the United States of America, where he had passed his life from 

childhood. He had journeyed on foot to L , in the hope of finding 

there some distant relatives. He had put up at a small inn, after 
which he had strolled through the town, when the storm had driven 
him to seek shelter. He had then failed to find his way back to the 
inn, and after wandering about in vain, and seeing no one at that late 
hour of night of whom he could ask the way. he had crept under a 

gortico and slept for two or three hours. Waking towards the dawn, 
e had then got up, and again sought to find his way to the inn, when 
he saw, in a narrow street before him, two men, one of whom he 
recognised as the taller of the two, to whose conversation he had 
listened under the arch, the other he did not recognise at the moment. 
The taller man seemed angry and agitated, and he neard him say, "The 
casket ; I will have it." There then seemed to be a struggle between 
these two persons, when the taJler one struck down the shorter, knelt 
on his breast, and he caught distinctly the gleam of some steel instru- 
ment. That he was so frightened that he could not stir from the 
place, and that though he cried out he believed his voice was not 
heard. He then saw the taller man rise, the other resting on the 
pavement motionless ; and a minute or so afterwards beheld police- 
men coming to the place, on which he, the witness, walked away. He 
did not know that a murder had been committed ; it might be only 
an assault; it was no business of h^, he was a stranger. He 
thought it best not to interfere, the police having cognizance of the 
affair. He found out his inn ; for the next few days he was absent 
from L— in search of his relations, who had left the town, many 
years ago, to fix their residence in one of the neighbouring villages. 

He was, however, disappointed, none of these relations now sur- 
vived. He had now returned to L — ;— , heard of the murder, was in 
doubt what to do, might get himself into trouble if, a mere stranger, 
he ^ave an unsupported testimony; But, on the day before the evi- 
dasoe wtid vDiunteiered^ Iks he was lounims \tv the streets, he had seen 
B^eijiJemanpasi by on hor8eback,m'wiiom\i«i\TSffii^^^^A^ 
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ibe man who, in hia belief, wm the mnrderet of Sir Philip Der?al. 
He inquired of a trntander the name of the gentleman, the answer 
was ** Vt, Fenwick. That, the rest of the day, he felt much disturbed 
in his mind, not liking to volunteer such a charge against a man of 
apparent respectability and station. But that his conscience would 
not let him sTeep that night, and he had resolved at morning to go to 
the magistrate and make a clean breast of it. 

The story was in itself so improbable that any other magistrate but 
Mr. Vigors would perhaps have dismissed it in contempt. But Mr. 
Vigors, already so bitterly prejudiced against me, and not sorry, per- 
haps, to subject me to the humiliation of so horrible a charge, imme- 
dii^ty issued his warrant to search mv house. I was absent at Derval 
Court ; the house was searched. In the bureau in my favourite study, 
which was left unlocked, the steel casket was discovered, and a large 
case-knife, on the blade of which the stains of blood were still per- 
ceptible. On this discovery I was apprehended, and on these evi- 
dences, and on the deposition of this vagrant stranger. I was, not 
indeed committed to take my trial for murder, but placed in confine- 
ment ; idl bail he my appearance refused, and the examination 
adjourned to give time for further evidence and inquiries. I had 
requested the professional aid of Mr. Jeeves. To mj surprise and 
dismay Mr. Jeeves begged me to excuse him. He said he was pre- 
enm^ed by Mr. Strahan to detect and prosecute the murderer of Sir 
F. iDierraL and could not assist one accused of the murder. I gathered 
from the little he said that Strahan had already been to him that 
morning and told him of the missing manuscript— that Strahan had 
ceased lo be my friend. I engaged another solicitor, a young man 
of ability, and who professed personal esteem for me. Mr. Stanton 
(such was the lawyer's name) believed in my innocence; but he 
warned me that appearances were grave, he implored me to be i)er- 
fectly frank with him. Had I held conversation with Sir Philip 
under the archway as reported by the witness ? Had I used such 
or similar words f Had the deceased said, '' I had a grudge acraiinst 
him ?" Had I demanded the casket ? Had I threatened Sir Philip 
that he would repent ? And of what ? His refusal ? 

I felt myself grow pale as I answered, ''Yes, I thought such or 
similar expressions had occuired in my conversation with the 
deceased." 

" What was the reason of the jgnidge P What was the nature of this 
casket, that I should so desire its possession ?" 

There, I became terribly embarrassed. What could I say to a 
keen, sensible, worldly man of law P Tell him of the powder and the 
fumes, of the scene in the museum, of Sir PhiUp's tale, of the implied 
identity of the youthful Marmve with the aged Grayle, of the elixir 
of life, and of magic arts ? I— I teU such a romance ! I the noted 
adversary of allpretended mysticism. I— I— a sceptical practitioner 
of medieme ! Had that manuscript of Sir Philip's been available— a 
substantial reeord of marveHons events by a man of repute for intel- 
lect and IMKlli]l|^— I ihigiit perhaps^ have ventured to startk thft 
soIidtorc^L — ^ w9A «y ittviMins. sut^w^V^'*^^'^ 
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or an insane delasion had disappeared ; and its disappearance was a 
part of the terrible mystery that enveloped the whole. I answered, 
therefore, as composedly as I could, that " I could have no serious 
^dge against Sir Phih^), whom I had never seen before that even- 
ing ; that the words, which applied to my supposed grudge, were 
lightly said by Sir rhilip, in reference to a physiological dispute 
on matters connected with mesmerical phenomena, that the deceased 
had declared his casket, which he had snown me at the mayor's house, 
contained drugs of great potency in medicine ; that I had asked per- 
mission to test those drugs myself ; and that when I said he would 
repent of his refusal, I merely meant that he would repent of his 
reliance on drugs not warranted by the experiments of professional 
science. 

My replies seemed to satisfy the lawyer so far, but "how could I 
account for the casket and the knife bemg found in my room ?" 

" In no way but this ; the window of my study is a door-window 
opening on the lane, from which any one might enter the room. I 
was in the habit, not only of going out myself that way, but of 
admitting through that door any more familiar private acquaintance." 

" Whom, for mstanceP" 

I hesitated a moment, and then said, with a significance I could 
not forbear, " Mr. Margrave ! He would know the locale perfectly; 
he would know that the door was rarely bolted from withm during 
the day-time; he could enter at all hours; he could place, or 
instruct any one to deposit the knife and casket in my bureau, which 
he knew I never kept locked ; it contained no secrets, no private cor- 
respondence— chiefly surgical implements, or such things as I might 
want for professional experiments." 

" Mr. Margrave ! But you cannot suspect him — a lively, charm- 
ing young man^ against whose character not a whisper was ever 
heard— of connivance with such a charge against you ; a connivance 
that would implicate him in the murder itself, for if you are accused 
wrongfully, he who accuses you is either the criminal or the criminal's 
accomplice ; his instigator or his tool." 

"Mr. Stanton," I said firmly, after a moment's pause, "I do 
suspect Mr. Margrave of a hand in this crime. Sir Philip, on seeing 
him at the mayor's house, expressed a strong abhorrence of him, more 
than hinted at crimes he had committed ; appointed me to come to 
Derval Court the day after that on which the murder was committed. 
Sir Philip had known something of this Margrave in the East — Mar- 
grave might dread exposure, revelations — of what I know not; but, 
strange as it may seem to you, it is my conviction that this young 
man, apparently so gay and so thoughtless, is the real criminal, and 
in some way, which I cannot conjecture, has employed this lyinj? 
vagabond in the fabrication of a charge against myself. Reflect : of 
Mr. Margrave's antecedents we know nothing ; of them nothing was 
known even by the young gentleman who first introduced him to the. 
society of this town, if you would serve and save me, it is to that 
quarter that you will direct your vigilant And unrelaxing researches." 
I had scarcely so said when I repented my caxidourj for I observed 
in the face of Mr. Stanton a sudden Tevn\s\on. ollt^m^, «a.M\x.^x W 
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credtility of the accasation 1 had thos hazarded^ and for the first time 
a doubt of my own innocence. The fascmation exercised by 
Marffrave was universal ; nor was it to be wondered at : for^ besideg 
the cnarm of his joyous presence, he seemed so singularly free from 
even the errors common enough with the voung. So gay and boon a 
companion, yet a shuuner of wine; so dazzling in aspect, so more. 
than beautiiul, so courted, so idolized by women, yet no tale of 
seduction, of profligacy, attached to his name ! As to his antecedents, 
he had so frankly owned himself a natural son, a nobody, a traveller, 
an idler; his expenses, though lavish, were so unostentatious, so 
reguiarly defrayed. He was so wholly the reverse of the character 
assigned to cnminals, that it seemed as absurd to bring a charge 
of homicide against a butterfly or a goldfinch as against the seemingly 
innocent and delightful favourite of humanity and nature. 

However, Mr. Stanton said little or nothing, and shortly afterwards 
left me, with a dry expression of hope that my innocence would be 
cleared in spite of evidence that, he was bound to say, was of the 
most serious character. 

1 was exhausted. I fell into a profound sleep early that night ; it 
might be a little after twelve when 1 woke, and woke 9s fully, as 
completely, as much restored to life and consciousness, as it was then 
my habit to be at the break of day. And, so waking, I saw, on the 
wall opposite my bed, the same luminous phantom I bad seen in the 
wizard's study at Derval Court. 1 have read in Scandinavian legends 
of an apparition called the Scin-Lsca, or shining corpse. It is sup- 
posed, m the northern superstition, sometimes to haunt sepulchres, 
sometimes to foreteldoom. It is the spectre of a human body seen in 
a phosphoric light, and so exactly did this phantom correspond to the 
description of such an apparition in Scandmavian fable that I know 
not how to give it a better name than that of Scin-Laeca— the 
shining corpse. 

There it was before me, corpse-like, yet not dead ; there, as in the 
haunted study of the wizara Forman !— the form and the face of 
Margrave. Constitutionally my nerves are strong, and my temper 
hardy, and now I was resolved to battle against any impression which 
my senses might receive from my own deluding fancies. Things that 
witnessed for the first time daunt us, witnessed for the second time 
lose their terror. I rose from my bed with a bold aspect, I 
approached the phantom with a firm step ; but when within two paces 
01 it, and my hand outstretched to touch it, my arm became fixed in 
air, my feet locked to the ground. I did not experience fear ; I felt 
that my heart beat regularly, but an invincible something opposed 
itself to me. I stood as if turned to stone, and then from the lips of 
this phantom there came a voice, but a voice which seemed borne 
from a great distance— very low, muffled, and yet distinct : I could 
not even be sure that my ear heard it, or whether the sound was not 
conveyed to me by an inner sense. 

" I, and I alone, can save and deliver you," said the voice. "I will 
do so ; and the conditions I ask, in return, are simple and easy." 

"Fiend or spectre, or mere delusion of my own brain^'* cx\ft.^ V 
"there can be no compact betweexx the^ wiii laa. \ &ss^sfc ^ 
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malice, I rgeci; tb^ services ; I accept no conditions to escape from 
the one or to obtam the other." 

"You may give a different answer wben I ask again." 

The Scin-L»ca slowly waned, and, fading &st into a paler shadow, 
then vanished. I rgjoiced at the reply I had given. Two days 
elapsed before Mr. Stanton again came to me: in the interval 
the Scin-Lffica did not reanpear. I had mustered all my coura^, all 
my common sense, notea down all the weak points of the false 
evidence against me, and felt calm and su|)portea by the strength of 
my innocence. 

The first few words of the solicitor dashed all my courage to the 
ground, for I was anxious to hear news of Lilian, anxious to have 
some message from her that might cheer and strengthen me, and my 
first question was this : 

"Mr. Stanton, you are aware that I am engaged in marriage to 
Miss Ashleigh. lour family are not unacquainted with her. What 
says, ^hat thinks she of this monstrous charge against her be- 
trothed P " 

"I wad for two hours at Mrs. Ashlei^h's house last evening," 
replied the lawyer ; " she was natutalljr anxious to see me as employed 
in your defence. Who do you think was there P Who, eager 
to aefend you, to express his persuasion of your innocence, to declare 
his conviction that the real criminal would be soon discovered— who 
but that same Mr. Margrave, Whom, pardon me my frankness, you so 
rashly andgroundlessly suspected." 

"Heavens ! Do you say that he is received in that house ? that 
he— he is familiarly admitted to her presence P" 

"My good sir, why these unjust prepossessions against a true 
friend P It was as your friend that as soon as the charge against you 

amazed and shockea the town of L Mr. Margrave caIled*on Mrs. 

Ashleigh— presented to her by Miss Brabazon— and was so cheering 
and hopefai that—" 

" Enouffh !" I exclaimed—" enough !" 

I paced, the room in a state of excitement and rage, which the 
lawyer in vain endeavoured to calm, until at length I halted abruptly : 
"Well, — and you saw Miss Ashleigh P What message does she send 
to me — her betrothed P" 

Mr. Stanton looked confused. "Message ! Consider, sir — Miss 
Ashleigh's situation— the delicacy — and— and— " 

"I tftiderstand! no message, no word, from, a young lady sOf 
res|t)ectab!e to a rtm accused of murder." 

m.t. Stanton WstS silent for some moments ; and then said quietly^ 
" Let us change this subject ; let us think of what more immediately 
presses. I see ytfu have been making some notes : may I look at 
them P" 

I composed tnvdelf and sat down. " This accuser ! Have inquiries 

really been made as to himself, and his statement of his own 

proceedings ? lie comes, he says, from Anderica— in what ship P At 

what port did he laiid P Is there any evidence to corroborate hi^ 

story of the reJatfbns he tried to dispover— of the inn at which he first 

pat up^ and to which he could tfiftto^ to Nfr«s?' 
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"Your sugigestions are sensible, i)t. Jdiwict. 1 have forestalled 
them. It is true that the man lodged at a small inn— the Bising 
Sttttr-ihie that he made iiiouiries about some relations of the name 

of Walls, who formerlj resided at L , and afterwards removed to 

ftYillage ten miles distant — ^two brothers — tradesmen of small means 
Ipl respectable character. H6 at first refused to sav at what sea-port 
Se hinded, in what ship he sailed. I suspect that he has now told a 
ftlsehood as to these matters. I have Sent my clerk to Southampton — 
teitia there he said that he was put on shore ; we shall see — ^the man 
himself is detamed in .close custody. I hear that his manner is 
iltiBii^e and excitable ; but that he preserves silence as much as pos- 
sible. It is generally believed that lie is a bad character, perhaps a 
nfaimed convict, and that this is the true reason why he so long 
delated givingevidence, and has been since so reluctant to account 
&K fiimselL Sut even if his testimony should be impugned, should 
fariak down^ still we should have to account for the fact that the 
casket and the case-knife were found in your bureau. For, granting 
tiuit k person coiild, in your absence, have entered your study and 

glaoedthe articles in your bureau, it is clear that such a person must 
ftYe been well acquainted with your house, and this stranger to L 

oonld not have possessed, that knowledge." 
" Of course not — ^Mr. Marerave did possess it ! " 
" jlir. Marffrave apain !— oh, sir." 

I arose ana moved away, with an impatient gesture. I could not 
trust myself to speak. That night 1 did not sleep; I watched 
impatiently, gazing on the opposite wall, for the gleam of the Scin< 
Ls^a. But the mght passed away, and the spectre did not appear. 



CHAftER XLI 

iki lawyer came £he next day, and with something like a smile oh 
his liixs. He brought me a few lines in pencil from Mrs. Ashleigh ; 
they were kindly expressed, bade me be of good cheer ; " she never 
for a mpmept believed in my guilt ; Lilian bore up wonderfully under 
90 terrible a trial j if was an imspeakable comfort to both to receive 
the visits of a mend so attached to me, and so confident of a tri- 
^mM)hant refutation of the, hideous calumny— under which I now 
luffered— as Mr. Margrave! " 

The lawyer had seea Margrave again— seen him in that house. 
Vlargrave seemed almost domiciled there ! . , . ^ 
. I remained sullen and taciturn during this visit. I longed again 
or the ni^ht. Night came. I heard the distant jclock strike twelve, 
i^y^en again ^^e ip^w^nd passed through inyhair, and agdnSt the 
ifall_@tp9d the Liuninpuf Shadow. . . 

'* Have joii cSaeiedP wEsjjcr^ iJL6m<cte,^^^^^!t^^'^til, 
'i repeat 2t---I alone cm siye yoa?' 

m2 
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" Is it among the conditions which you ask, in return, that I shall 
rcsim to you the woman I love P " 

'* Is it one of the conditions that I should commit some orime--t 
crime perhaps heinous as that of which I am accused ? ** 

" No." 

" With such reservations, I accept the conditions you may name^ 
provided I, in my turn, may demand one condition from yoursell'* 

" Name it." 

" I ask you to quit this town. I ask you, meanwhile, to cease 
your visits to the house that holds the woman betrothed to me.'* 

" I will cease those visits. And before many days are over, I will 
quit this town." 

" Now, thou, say what you ask from me. I am prepared to oonoede 
it. And not from fear for myself, but because I fear for the pure 
and innocent being wlio is under the spell of your deadlv faacinauon. 
This is your power over me. You command me through my love for 
another. Speak." 

" Mv conditions are shnple. You will pledge yourself to desist 
from all charges of insinuation against mvself, oi what nature soever. 
You win not, when you meet me in the nesh, refer to what you have 
known of mj likeness in the Shadow. You will be invited to the 
house at which I may be also a guest ; you will come ; you will meet 
and converse with me as guest speaKs with guest in the house of 
a host." 

" Is that all ? " 

" It is all." 

" Then I pledge you my faith ; keep your own." 

"Fear not; sleep secure in the certainty that you will soon be 
released from these walls." 

The Shadow waned and faded. Darkness settled back, and a sleep, 
profound and calm, fell over me. 

The next day Mr. Stanton again visited me. He had received 
that morning a note from Mr. Margrave, stating that he had left 

L to pursue, in person, an investigation which he had already 

commenced through another, affecting the man who had given 
evidence against me, and that, if his hope should prove well founded, 
he trusted to establish my innocence, and convict the real murderer 
of Sir Philip Derval. In the research he thus volunteered, he had 
asked for, and obtained^ the assistance of the policeman Waby, who, 
grateful to me for saving the life of his sister, had expressed a 
strong desire to be employed in my service. 

Meanwhile, my most cruel assailant was my old college friend, 
Hichard Strahan. For Jeeves had spread abroad Strahan's charge 
. of purloining the memoir which had been intrusted to me : and that 
accusation had done me great injurv in public opinion, because it 
seemed to give probability to the only motive which ingenuity could 
ascribe to the foul deed imputed to me. That motive had been first 
suggested by Mr. Vigors. Cases are on record of men whose life 
had been previously blameless, who have committed a crime, which 
seemed to belie their nature, in thQ mouomaula of some intense 
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desire. In Spain, a scholar reputed of austere morals, murdered and 
robbed a traveller for money in order to purchase books ; books 
written, too, by Fathers of his Church ! Bfe was intent on solving 
some problem of theological casuistry. In France, an antiquary 
esteemed not more for nis learning, than for amiable and gentle 
qualities, murdered his most intimate friend for the possession of a 
medal, without which his own collection was incomplete. These, 
and smiilar anecdotes, tending to prove how fatally any vehement 
desire, morbidly cherished, may suspend the normal operations of 
reason and conscience, were whispered about by Dr. Lloyd's 
vindictive partisan, and the inference drawn from them and applied 
to the assumptions against myself, was the more credulously received, 
because of that over-refining speculation on motive and act which 
the shallow accept, in their eagerness to show how readily they 
understand the profound. 

I was known to be fond of scientific, especially of chemical experi- 
ments ; to be eager in testing the truth of any rovel invention. 
Strahan catching hold of the magistrate's fantastic hypothesis, wenfc 
about repeating anecdotes of the absorbing passion for analysis and 
discoverv which had characterised me in youth as a medical student, 
and to which, indeed, I owed the precocious reputation I had obtained. 

Sir Philip DervaJ, according not only to report, but to the direct 
testimony of his servant, had acquired in the course of his travels 
many secrets in natural science, especially as connected with the 
heahng art — ^his servant had deposea to the remarkable cures he had 
effected by the medicinals stored in the stolen casket— doubtless Sir 
Philip, in boasting of these medicinals in the course of our conver- 
sation, had excited my curiosity, inflamed my imagination, and thus, 
when I afterwards suddenly met him in a lone spot, a passionate im- 
pulse had acted on a brain heated into madness by curiosity and 
covetous desire. 

All these suppositions, reduced into system, were corroborated by 
Strahan's charge that I had made away with the manuscript supposed 
to contain the explanations of the medical agencies employed by Sir 
Philip, and had sought to shelter my theft by a tale so improbable, 
that a man of my reputed talent could not have hazarded it if in his 
sound senses. I saw the web, that had thus been spread around me 
by hostile prepossessions and ignorant gossip : how could the arts of 
Margrave scatter that web to the winds P I knew not, but I felt 
confidence in his promise and his power. Still, so great had been 
my alarm for Lilian, that the hope of clearing my own innocence 
was almost lost in my joy that Margrave, at least, was no longer in 
her presence, and that 1 had received his pledge to quit the town in 
which she lived. 

Thus, hours rolled cm hours, till, I think, on the third day from 
that night in which I had last beheld the mysterious Shadow, my 
door was hastily thrown open, a confused crowd presented itself at 
the threshold— the governor of the prison, the police superintendent, 
Mr. Stanton, and other familiar faces shut out from me since \s\^ 
imprisonment. I knew at the first glance ttv&\) \ '^^s TsaVswgBt'ssN. 
outlaw beyond the pale of human frienda\np. KiA ^to^^i > ^^x^ 
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Eis I had snpported myself hitherto in solitade and snapenae, when 
I felt warm nuids claspiQK mine, heard jojoos Toicea profieriiig cson- 

S'atulatioQS, saw in the eyes of all that m; iimocence had been 
eared, the reyulsion of emotion was too strong for me — the room 
reeled on my sight— I fainted. I pass, as qoictly as I can, over the 
eiplBnations that crowded on me when I recovered, and that were 
pnblicly given in evidence in Court next morning. I had owed all 
to Marjfrave. It seems that he had construed to my favour the very 
supposition which had been bruited abroad to my prejudice. " For, 
said he, "it is conjectured that Fenwick committed the crime of 
which he is accused in the impulse of a disordered reason. That 
conjecture is baaed upon the probability that a madman atone could 
have committed a crin^o without adeq^uate motive. Bui it seems 
quite clear that the accused is not mad ; and I see cause to suspect 
that the accuser is." Grounding this assumption on the cnrrent 
reports of the witness's manner and bearing since he had been placed 
under official surveillance, Mar^re bad commissioned the police- 
man, Wahy, to make inquiries m the TiUa^ t« which the accuser 
asserted he had gone in quest of his relations, and Wahy had, there, 
found persons who remembered to have heard that the two brothers 
named Walls lived less by the gains of the petty shop which they 
kept than by the proceeds of some property consigned to thera aa 
the nearest of kin t« a iimatic who had once been tried for bis 
life. Margrave had then examined the advertisements in the 
daily newspapers. One of them, warning the pubhc against a 
dtuigerous maniac, who had effects his escape from an asylum in 
the west of England, caught his attention. To ihat asylum he 
had repaired. 

There he learned that the patient advertised was one whose pro- 
pensity was homicide, consigned for life to the asylum on account of 
a murder, for ^yhich he had been tried. The description of this 
person exactly tallied with that of the pretended American. The 
medical superintendent of the asylum, hearing all particulars from 
Margrave, eipressed a strong iiersnasion that the witness was his 
missingpatient, andhadhimself^committcd the crimeof which he hod 
accused another. If so, the superintendent undertook to coax from 
him the full confession of all the circumstances. Like many other 
madmen, and not least those whose jiropensitv is to crime, the 
fugitive maniac was exceedingly cunnmg, treacnerous, secret, and 
habituated to trick and stratagem. More subtle than even the 
astute in possession of all their faculties, whether to achieve his 
purpose or to conceal it, and fabricate appearances against another. 
But while, iu ordinary conversation, he seemed rational enough to 
those who were not accustomed to study him, he bad one hallucina- 
tion which, when humoured, led him always, not onlv to betray 
himself, but to glory in any crime proposed or committed. Ha was 
utuler the belief that be had made a horgaln with Satan, who, in 
return for implicit obedience, would bear him harmless thixjugh all 
the consequences of such submiasiou, and finally reuse him to great 
power and authority. It is no uureanent illusioD of homicidal 
taaniacs to suppose wej Bie Quder tlie voraienc^ ^l Voi^ "EiTi One, or 
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possessed by a Demon. , Murderers have assigned as the only reason 
they themselves could give for their crime, that "the Devil got into 
them/' and urged the deed. But the insane have, perhaps, no attri- 
bute more in common than that of superweening self-esteem. The 
maniac who has been removed from a garret sticks straws in his hair, 
and calls them a crown. So much does inordinate arrogance charac- 
terise mental aberration, that, in the course of my own practice, I 
nave detected, in that infirmity, the certain symptom of insanity, long 
bejfbre the brain had made its disease maniiest even to the most 
familiar kindred. 

Morbid self-esteem aocordiuj^ly pervaded the dreadful illusion by 
wMok the man I now speak of was possessed. He was proud to be 
the protected agent of the Eallen Angel. And if that self-esteem 
were artfulbr appealed to, he would exult superbly in the evil he 
held himself ordered to perform, as if a special preros^ative, an official 
rank and privilege; then, he would be led on to boast jgleefully of 
thoughts which the most cynical of criminals, in whom mtelligence 
was not ruined, would shrmk from owning. Then, he would reveal 
himself in all his deformitv with as complacent and frank a self- 
glorying as some vain j^ood. man displays in parading his amiable 
sentiments and his benencent deeds. 

"If," saidthesunerintendent, "this be the patient who ha? es- 
caped from me, and if his propensity to homicide has been, in some 
way. directed towards the person who has been murdered, I shall 
not be with him a quarter of an hour before he will inform me how 
it happened, and detail the arts he employed in shifting his crime 
upon another — ^all will be told as minutely as a child tells a tale of 
some school-boy exploit, in which he counts on your sympathy, and 
feels sure of your applause." 

Margrave Drought this genjbleman back to L , took him to the 

mayor, who was one of my warmest supporters : the mayor had 
sumcient influence to dictate and arran|^e the rest. The superin- 
tendent was introduced to the room in which the pretended American 
was lodged. At his own desire a select number of witnesses were 
admitted with him — ^Margrave excused himself ^ he said candidly 
that he was too intimate a friend of mine to be an impartial listener to 
aught that concerned nie so nearly. 

The superintendent proved right in his suspicions, and yeri^ed his 
promises. Mv false accuser was his missing patient ; the man recog- 
nised Dr. ♦ * ♦ with no apparent terror, rather with an air of con- 
descension, and in a very few minutes was led to tell his own tale, 
with a gloating complacency both at the agency by which he deemed 
himself exalted, and at the dexterous cunning with which he had 
acquitted himself of .the task, that increased the horror of ius 
narrative. 

He spoke of the mode of his escape, which was extremely in^ 
genious, but of which the details, long in themselves, did not interest 
me, and I understood them too imperfectly to repeat. He had en- 
countered a sea-faring traveller on the road, whom he had knocked 
down with a stone, and robbed of his gkzed hat Qnd^^:^\^&f^^</^ 
well as of a smaU sum in coin, which, last eMib\&^\i\\sv vi^'«i^si&\^ 
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in a railway that conveyed him eighty miles away from the asylrno. 
Some trifling remnant of this money still in his pocket, he then 
travelled on foot along the high road till he came to a town about 
twenty miles distant frcn L — 'i there he had stayed a day or 
two. and there he said " that the Devil had told him to bn^ a case- 
knife, which he did. "He knew by that order that the Devil meant 
him to do something great." '' His Master," as he called the fiend, 
then directed him the road he should take. He came to L— — ^ 
put up, as he had correctly stated before, at a small inn, wandered 
at nignt about the town, was surprised by the sudden storm, took 
shelter under the convent arch, overheard somewhat more of my 
conversation with Sir Philip than he had previously deposed—heara 
enough to excite his curiosity as to the casket : " While he listened 
his Master told him that he must get possession of that casket." Sir 
Philip had quitted the archway almost immediately after I had done 
so, and he would then have attacked him if he had not caught sight 
of a policeman going his rounds. He had followed Sir Philip to a 
house (Mr. Jeeves's). " His Master told him to wait and watch." 
He did so. When Sir Philip came forth, towards the dawn, he 
followed him, saw him enter a narrow street, came up to him, seized 
him by the arm, demanded all he had about him. Sir Philip tried to 
shake him off— sixuck at him. What follows, I spare the reader. 
The deed was done. He robbed the dead man, both of the casket 
and of the purse that he found in the pockets ; had scarcely done so 
when he heard footsteps. He had just time to get behind the por- 
tico of a detached house at angles with the street, when I came up. 
He witnessed, from, his hiding-plaxje, the brief conference between 
myself and the policemen, and when they moved on, bearing the . 
body, stole unobserved away. He was going back towards the inn. 
when it occurred to him that it would be safer if the casket ana 
nurse were not about his person ; that he asked his Master to direct 
nim how to dispose of them : that his Master guided him to an open 
yard (a stone-mason's) at a very little distance from the inn; that 
m this yard there stood an old wych-elm tree, from the gnarled roots 
of which the earth was worn away, leaving chinks and hollows, in 
one of which he placed the casket and purse, taking from the latter 
only two sovereigns and some silver, and then heaping loose mould 
over the hiding-place. That he then repaired to his mn, and left it late 
in the morning, on the pretence of seeking for his relations — persons, 
indeed, who really had been related to him, but of whose death years 
ago he was aware. He returned to L- — a few days afterwards, • 
and, in the dead of the night, went to take up the casket and the j 
money. He found the purse with its contents undisturbed ; but the 
lid of the casket was unclosed. Prom the hasty glance he had taken 
of it before burying it, it had seemed to him firmly locked— he was 
alarmed lest some one had been to the spot. But his Master whis- 
pered to him not to mind, told him that he might now take the 
casket, and would be guided what to do with it ; that he did so, and, 
opening the lid, found the casket empty ; that he took the rest of the 
money out of the purse, but that he did not take the purse itself, for 
j^ iaa a crest and initials on it, wMdiTDis^Ai \&«c'^ \.^ ^^^i^-^^i q\ 
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what had been done ; thtit he therefore left it in the hollow amongst 
the rootj, heaping the monid over it as before : that, in the course of 
the day, he heard the people at the inn talk of the murder, and that 
his own first impobe waa to get ont of the town immediately, but 
that his Master made him too wise for that," and bade him stay; 
that passing throush the streeta, he saw me come out of the sasn- 
vindow door, go to a stable-yard on the other side of the house, 
monnt on horseback and ride away; that he observed the easb-door 
was left partially open; that he walked by it, and saw the room 
empty ; tbere was only a dead wall opposite ; the place was solitary, 
unobserved ; tliat his Master directed nim to lift nj) the sash gently, 
enter the room, and deposit the knife and the casket ina large wolnnt- 
tree borean which stood unlocked near the window. All that fol- 
lowed—his visit to Mr. Vigors, his accusation against myself, his 
whole tale— was, he said, dictated by his Master, who was highly 
sleued with him, and promised to bring him safely through. And 
here he torned round with a hideous smile, as if for approbation of 
his notable cleverness and respect for bis high employ. 

Hi. J^eeves bad the curiosity to request the keeper to inquire how, 
inf^t form, or in what nianner,theFiendappeared to the narrator, 
or oonvejed his infernal dictates. The man at first refused to say ; bnt 
it was mdaally drawn from him that the Demon had no certain and 
invariable form ; sometimes it appeared to him in the form of a rat ; 
sometimes even of a leaf, or a fragment of wood, or a rostj nail ; bnt, 
that his Master's Toice always came to him distinctly, whatever 
shape be appeared in; only, he said, with anair of great importance, 
bia Master, this time, had graciously condescended, ever since he left 
the Hs^lnm, to commnnicate with bun in a much more pleasing and 
imponoK aspect than be bad ever done before — in the form of a 
beantifid vonth, or, rather, like a bright rose-colonred shadow. 
in which tne features of a young man were visible, and that he had 
heard the voice more distinctly than usual, though in a milder tone, 
and seeming to come to bim from a great distance. 

After these revelations the man became suddenly disturbed. He 
shook from limb to limb, he seemed convulsed with terror ; he cried 
out that be hod betrayed tiie secret of his Master, who had warned 
him not to describe bis appearance and mode of communication, or 
he would surrender his servant to the tormentors. Then the 
maniac's terror gave way to fury ; bis more direful propensity made 
itself declared iixe sprang into the midst of his frightened listeners, 
seized Mr. Yigora ij the throat, and would have strangled him but 
for thepromptmsh of the superintendent and his satellites. Poaming 
at the mouth, ondliorribly raving, he was then manacled, a strait- 
waistcoat thrust upon him, and the group so left him in charge of his 
captors. Inqniriea were immediately directed towards such circom- 
stuntial evidence as might corroborate the details lie had so minutely 
set forth. The purse, reeoeiiised as Sir Philip's, by the valet of the 
deceased, was found buried under the wych-elm. A policeman 
despatched, express, to the town in which the maniac declared the 
knife to have been purchased, hroagUtfeacV.'HCrtiL'Cwi'i.a.^iNi&wxo.'^o* 
place rememhered perfectly to have aolAauc'al.teift'vi «.w)i5flis«* 
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man, and identified the instrument when it was shown to him. 
From the chink of a door ajar, in the wall opposite my sash-window, 
a maid.servant, watchinsr for h^r sweetheart ^a joorneTman ca^^enter! 
who habitually passed that way on ^ing home to dine), had. w)ugh 
unobserved by the murderer, seen him come out of my window at a 
time that corresponded with the dates of his own stoi^, though she 
had thought notning of it at the moment. He might be a poti^, 
or have called on business ; she did not know that I was from boine. 
The only point of importance not cleared up was that which related 
to the opening of the casket— the disappearance of the contents ; the 
lock had been unquestionably forced. I^o one, however, conld sup- 
pose that some third person had discovered the hiding-place and 
forced open the casket to abstract its contents and then rebury it. 
The only probable supposition was, that the man himself had forced 
it open, and. deeming the contents of no value, had throvn them 
away before ue had hidden the casket and purse, and, in the chaos c^ 
his reason, had forgotten that he had so done. Who coidd e^ect 
that every link in a madman's tale would be found integral and 

§erfect P In short, little importance was attached to this solitary 
oubt. Crowds accompaniea me to my door, when I was set free, in 
open court, stainless : — ^it was a triumphal procession. The popu- 
iMity I hii previou^y enjoyed, superseded for. a moment by so 
horrible a charge, came back to me tenfold, as with the reaction of 
generous repentance for a momentary doubt. One man shared the 

gublic favour — the young man whose acuteness had delivered me 
*om the peril, and cleared the truth fr9m so awful a mystery ; but 
Margrave had escaped from congratulation and compliment ; ne had 
gone on a visit to Strahan, at Derval Court. 

Alone, at last, in the welcome sanctuary of my own home, what 
were my thoughts ? Prominent amongst them all was that assertion of 
the madman, which had made me shudder when repeated to me : he had 
been guided to the murder and to all the subsequent proceedings bv 
the luminous shadow of the beautiful youth— the Scin-Xiseca to which 
I bad pledged myself. If Sir Philip Derval could be believed, 
Margrave was possessed of powers, derived from fragmentary recol- 
lections of a knowledge acquired in a former state of being, which 
would render his remorseless intelligence infinitely dire, and fiustrate 
the endeavours of a reason, unassisted by similar powers, to thwart 
his designs or bring the law against his crimes. Had he then the 
arts that could thus influence the minds of others to serve his 
fell purposes, and achieve securely his 9wn evil ends through 
agencies that could not be traced home to himself? 

But for what conceivable purpose had I been subjected as a 
victim to influences as much beyond my control as ttie Fate or 
Demoniac Necessity of a Greek Myth ? In the legends of the dassic 
world some august su^erer is oppressed by powers more than mortal, 
but with an ethical if gloomy vindication of his chastisement — he 
pays the penaltv of crime committed by his ancestors or himself, or 
ne has braved, ov arrogating equalitj with the gods, the mysterious 
calamity which, tlie gods alone can mflict. But I, no descendant of 
JPelops, no GSdfpus Doastful o£ a Viadom >R\nsi\i cK»\.^\Blw5ft^t the 
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enigmas of the Sphinx, while ignorant even of his own birth— what had 
1 done to be singed out from the herd of men for trials and visitations 
from the Shadowland of ghosts and sorcerers ? It wonld be 
ludicrously absurd to suppose that Dr. Lloyd's dying imprecation 
oonld have had a prophetic effect upon my destiny ; to beueye that 
the pretences of mesmerisers were specially favoured by Providence, 
and that to question their assumptions was an offence of profanation 
to be punished by exposure to preternatural agencies. There was 
ncyt even that congpruity between cause and effect which fable seeks 
in excuse for its inventions. Of all men living, I, unimaginative 
disciple of austere science, should be the last to become the sport of 
that witchcraft wluch even imagination reluctantly allowii to the 
machinery of poets, and science casts aside i&to the mouldy lumber- 
room of obsolete superstition. 

Bousing my mindf from enigmas impossible to solve— it was with 
intense and yet most melancholy satisfaction that I tinned to the 
image of Lilian; rejoicing, thoueh with a thrill of awe, that the 
promise so mysteriously convevea to my senses, had, here too, been 
afaready fulfilled— Marsrave haa left the town ; Lilian was no longer 
snhgected to his evil fascination. But an instinct told me that that 
fas^iation had alreadv produced an effect adverse to all hope of 
hrapiness for me. Lilian's love for myself was gone. Impossible 
otherwise that she— in whose nature f had always admired that 
generous devotion which is more or less inseparable from the 
romance of youth— should have never conveyed to me one wprd of 
consolation m the hour of mv agonv and trial : that she who, till the 
last evening we had met, had ever been so docile, in the sweetness 
of a nature femininely submissive to my slightest wish, should have 
disregarded my solemn injunction, and admitted Margrave to 
acqiiaintance, nay, to familiar intimacy ; at the very time, too, when 
to disobey my injunctions was to embitter my ordeal, and add her own 
contompt to the degradation imposed upon my honour ! No, her heart 
must be wholly gone from me ; her very nature wholly warped. An 
union between us had become impossible. My love for her remained 
unshattered; the more tender, perhaps, for a sentiment of com- 
passion. But my pride was shocked, my heart was wounded. My 
love was not mean and servile. Enough for me to think that she 
would be at least saved from Margrave, ffer life associated with 
his ! — contemplation, horrible and ghastly ! — from that fate she w;as 
saved. Later, she would recover the meet of an influence happily 
so brief. She might form some new attachment — some new tie. 
But love once withdrawn is never to be restored— and her love was 
withdrawn from me. I had but to release her, with my own lips, 
from our engagement — she would welcome that release. Mournful 
but firm in these thoughts and these resolutions, I sought Mrs. 
Ashleigh's house. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

• 

It was twilight when I entered. Tmannounced (as had been my wont 
in our familiar intercourse), the quiet sitting-room in which I ex- 
pected to find mother and cimd. Sut Lilian was there alone, seated 
by the open window, her hands crossed and drooping on her knee, 
her eye fixed upon the darkening summer skies, in which the 
evening star had just stolen forth, bright and steadfast, near the 

I)ale sickle of a hau-moon that was dimly visible, but gave as yet no 
ight. 

Let any lover imagine the reception he would expect to meet 
from his betrothed, coming into her presence after he had passed 
triumphant through a terrible peril to life and fame — and conceive 
what ice froze my blood, what anguish weighed down my heart, 
when Lilian, turning towards me, rose not, spoke not— gazed at me 
heedlessly as if at some indifferent stranger-— and— ana—;— But no 
matter ! . I cannot bear to recall it even now, at the distance of 
years ! I sat down beside her, and took her hand, without pressing 
it ; it rested languidly, passively in mine — one moment ;— I dropped 
it then, with a bitter si^. 

" Lilian," I said quietly, " you love me no longer. Is it not 
so ?" 

She raised her eyes to mine, looked at me wistfully, and pressed 
her hand on her forehead, then said, in a strange voice, * Did I 
ever love you ? What do you mean ?'* 

"Lilian, Lilian, rouse yourself; are you not, while you speak, 
under some spell, some influence which you cannot describe nor 
account for?" 

She paused a moment before she answered, calmly, " No ! Again 
I ask what do you mean ?" 

" What do 1 mean ? Do you forget that we are betrothed ? Do 
you forget how often, and now recently, our vows of affection and 
constancy have been exchanged P" 

"No, I do not forget; but I must have deceived you and 
myself—" 

" It is true, then, that you love me no more ?" 

" I suppose so." 

" But, oh, Lilian, is it that your heart is only closed to me P oris 
it— <)h, answer truthfully — is it given to another ?— to him— to him — 
against whom I warned you, whom I implored you not to receive. 
Tell me, at least, that your love is not gone to Margrave — " 

" To him— love to him! Oh no — ^no — " 

" What, then, is your feeling towards him ?" 

Lilian's face grew visibly paler — even in that dim light. " I 
know not," she said, almost in a whisper ; " but it is— partly awe — 
joaiiJy-" 
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/'Abhorrence!" she said^ almost fiercely, and rose to her feet, 
with a wild, defying start. 

*' If that be so," I said gently, " you wonld not grieve were yon 
never again to see him—** 

"Bat I shall see him again," she murmured in a tone of weary 
sadness, and sank back once more into her chair. 

" I think not," said I, " and I hope not. And now hear me and 
heed me, Lilian. It is enough for me, no matter wliat youi feelings 
towards another, to learn from yourself that the idTection you once 
professed for me is gone. I release you from your troth. If folks 
ask why we two henceforth separate the lives we had agreed to join, 
you may say, if you please, that you could not give your hand to a 
man who had known the taint of a felon's prison, even on a false 
charge. If that seems to you an ungenerous reason, we will leave it 
to your mother to find a better. Farewell ! For your own sake I 
can yet feel happiness — happiness to bear that you do not love the 
man against whom I warn you stiU more solemnly than before! 
Will you not give me your hand in parting^and have I not spoken 
your own wish P " 

^ She turned awaj her face, and resigned her hand to me in silence. 
Silently 1 held it m mine, and my emotions nearly stified me. Chie 
symptom of regret, of reluctance, on her part, and I should have 
fallen at her feet, and cried, " Do not let us break a tie which our 
vows should have made indissoluble ; heed not my offers — ^wrung 
from a tortured heart ! Tou cannot have ceased to love me!" But 
no such symptom of relenting showed itself in her, and with a groan 
I left the room. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

I WAS just outside the garden-door, when I felt an arm thrown 
round me, my cheek kissed and wetted with tears. Could it be 
Lilian ? Alas, no ! It was her mother's voice, that, between 
laughing and crying, exclaimed hysterically : " This is joy, to see you 
agam, and on these thresholds. I have just come from your house ; 
I went there on purpose to congratulate you, and to talk to you 
about Lilian. But you have seen her P" 

" Yes ; I have but this moment left her. Come this way." I drew 
Mrs. Ashleigh back into the garden, along the old winding widk, 
which the shrubs concealed from view of the house. We sat down 
on a rustic seat where I had often sat with Lilian, midway between 
the house and the Monk's Well. I told the mother what had passed 
between me and her daughter ; I made no comi^\a\\it oili^efis^^ ^^- 
jiess and ch&nge ; I did not hint at its caxxse. ^* Q\\\& ^Wvssc. <^sg^''«^ 
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change," s&id I, " and all that now remains is for us to asree on such 
a tale to our curious neighbours, as mav rest the whole Dlame on me. 
Man's Name is of robust fibre : it could not push its way to a place 
in the world, if it could not bear, without sinking, the load idle 
tonnes may lay on it. Not so Woman's Name — what is but gossip 
against Man, is scandal against Woman." 

" Do not be rash, my dear Allen," said Mrs. Ashleigh, in great 
distress. "I feel for you, I understand y9u; in your case I might 
act as you do. I cannot blame you. Lilian is changed — clumged 
unaccountably. Yet sure I am that the change is only on the surrace, 
that her heart is really yours, as entirely and as faithfully as ever it 
was ; and that later, when she recoyers from the strange, dreamy kind 
of toroor Which appears to haye come oyer all her faculties and all 
her affections, she would awake with a despair which you cannot con- 
jecture, to the knowledge that you had renounced her." 

" I have not renounced her," said I, impatiently ; " I did but 
restore her freedom of choice. But pass by this now, and explain to 
me more fully the change in your daughter, which I g^th^r from your 
words is not confined to me." 

"I wished to speak of it before you sa\^ her, anil for that reason 
came to your house. It was on the morning in which we left 
her aunf s to return hither that I first noticed something peculiar in 
her look and manner. She seemed absorbed and absent, so much so 
that I asked her several times to tell me what made her so grave, but 
I could only get from her that she had had a confused dream wnich 
she could not recall distinctly enough to relate, but that she was sure 
it boded evil. During the journey she became gradually more herself, 
and began to look forward with delight to the idea of seeing you 
again. W ell, vou came that evening. W hat passed between you and 
her you know oest. You complained that sue slighted your request 
to snun all acquaintance with Mr. Margrave. I was surprised that, 
whether your wish were reasonable or not, she could have hesitated to 
comply with it. I spoke to her about it after you had gone, and she 
wept bitterly at thinking she had displeased you." 

She wept ! You amaze me. Yet the next day what a note she 
returned to mine !" 

" The next day the change in her became very visible to me. She 
told me, in an excited manner, that she was convinced she ought not 
to mari7 you. Then came, the following day^ the news of your 
committal. I heard of it, but dared not break it to her. I went to 
our friend the mayor, to consult with him what to say, what do ; 
and to learn more distinctly than I had done from terrified, inco- 
herent seryants, the rights of so dreadful a story. When I returned* 
I found, to my amazement, a young stranger in the drawing-room ; it 
was Mr. Margrave — Miss Brabazon* had brought him at ms request. 
Lilian was in the room^ too, and my astonishment was increased, 
when she said to me with a singular smile, vague but tranquil : ' I 
know all about Allen Fenwick ; Mr. Margrave has told me all. He 
js a friend of Allen's. He says there is no cause for fear.' Mr. Margrave 
then apohrized to me for nis isAruiAOTiin. t^ cssc^^m^^ kindly manner, 
55 if one 01 the family. He said Vie ^aa ^^ \D^\!Ki"6^fc "wKa. i^M'»Qas)^\ifc 
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felt that he could best break to Miss Ashleigb an information she 
migbt receive elsewhere, for that be was the only man in ttie town 
who treated the charge with ridicule. You know the wonderful 
charm of this young man's manner. I cannot explain to you how it 
was, but in a tew moments I was as much at home with him as if he 
had been your brother. To be brief, having once come, he came con- 
stantiyv He had moved, two days before you went to Derval Court, 

from bis hotel to apartments in Mr. 's nouse, just opposite. We 

could see him on his balcony from our terrace ; he would smile to us 
and oome across. I did wrong in slighting your injunction, and 
suffering Lilian to do so. I could n9t help it, ne was such a comfort 
to me— to her, too — ^in her tribulation. He alone had no doleful 
word^ wore no long face ; he alone was invariably cheerful. * Every- 
thing,' he said, * would come right in a day or two.' " 

"And Lilian could not but admire this young man, he is so 
beautifuL" 

" Beautiful P Well, perhaps. But if you have a jealous feeling, 
you were never more mistaken. Lilian, I am convinced, does more 
than dislike him ; he has inspired her with repugnance, with terror. 
And much as I own I like him. in his wild, Joyous, careless, harmless 
way, do not think I flatter you ii I say that Mr. Margrave is not the man 
to make any girl untrue to you— untrue to a lover with infinitely less 
advantsLges ihan you may pretend to. He would be an universal 
favourite, I ^ant; but there is something in him. or a something 
wanting in him, wmch makes liking and admiration iStop short of love. 
I know not why ; perhaps, because, with all his good humour, he is 
so absorbed in himsetf, so intensely egotistical— so light: were 
he less clever, I should say so frivolous. He could not make love, he 
could not say in the serious tone of a man in earnest, 'I love you.' 
He owned as much to me, and owned, too, that he knew not even 
what love was. As to myself— Mr. Margrave appears rich; no 
whisper against his chsuracter or his honour ever reached me. Yet 
were you out of the question, and were ther6 no stain on his 
birth, nay, were he as high in rank and wealth as he is favoured by 
Nature m personal advantages, I confess I could never consent 
to trust him with my daughter's fate. A voice at my heart would 
cry, *No !* It may be an unreasonable prejudice, but I could not 
bear to see him touch Lilian's hand ! " 

" Did she never, then— never suffer him even to take her hand ?" 

"Never. Do not think so meanly of her as to suppose that 
she could be caught bv a fair face, a graceful manner. Benect ; just 
before, she had refused, for vour sake, Ashleigh Sumner, whom Lady 
Hauehton said 'no girl in ner senses could refuse ;' and this change 

inLiBan really beganoefore we returned to L : before she had even 

seen Mr. Marmve. I am convinced it is something in the reach of 
your skiU as physician— it is on the nerves, The system. I will give 
you a proof of what I say, only do not betray me to her. It was 
during your imprisonment, the night before your release, that I was 
awakened by her coming to my bedside. She was sobbing as if her 
heart would break. ' O motner, mother l* she cried^* "^^ii \&fc^V^ 
me— I am so wretched/ ' What is tlie ma\^et, Sascm^^ * Vqkr^ 
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been so crael to AlleHj and I know I sliall be so a^ain. I cannot hdpii 
Do not question me ; only if we are separated, if he cast me o£^ or I 
reject him, tell him some day — perhaps when I am in my grave— not 
to believe appearances ; and tnat I, in my heart of hearts, never 
ceased to love him ! ' " 

" She said that ! You are not deceiving me ?" 

" Oh no ! how can you think so ?*' 

" There is hope stiU,** I murmured: and I bowed my head upon 
my hands, hot tears forcing their way through the clasped fingers. 

"One word more," said I ; "you tell me that Lilian has a repug- 
nance to this Margrave, and yet that she found comfort in his visits— 
a comfort that could not be wholly ascribed to clieering words 
he might say about myself, since it is all but certain that I was 
not, at that time, uppermost in her mind. Can you explain this appa- 
rent contradiction r 

"I cannot, otherwise than by a conjecture which you would 
ridicule." 

" I can ridicule nothing now. What is your conjecture P " 

" I know how much you disbelieve in the stories one hears of animal 
magnetism and electro-lnology, otherwise—" 

"You think that Margrave exercises some power of that kind over 
Lilian ? Has he spoken of such a power ?" 

" Not exactly ; but he said that he was sure Lilian possessed a 
faculty that he called by some hard name, not clairvoyance, but a 
faculty, which he said, when I asked him to explain^ was akin to pre- 
vision—to second sight. Then he talked of the Priestesses who nad 
administered the ancient oracles. Lilian, he said, reminded him of 
them, with her deep eyes and mysterious smile." 

" And Lilian heard nim ? What said she ? " , 

"Nothing; she seemed in fear while she listened." 

" He did not offer to try any of those arts practised by professional 
mesmerists and other charlatans P" 

" I thought he was about to do so, but I forestalled him ; saying I 
never would consent to any experiment of that kind, either on myself 
or my daughter." 

" And he replied— P" 

" With his ffay laugh, 'that I was very foolish ; that a person pos- 
sessed of such a faculty as he attributed to Lilian, would, if the 
faculty were developed, oe an invaluable adviser.* He would have 
said more, but I begged him to desist. Still I fancy at times — do 
not be angry — that ne does somehow or other bewitch her, uncon- 
sciously to herself ; for she always knows when he is coming. Lideed, 
I am not sure that he does not bewitch myself, for I by no means 
justify ray conduct in admitting him to an intimacy so familiar, and in 
spite of your vrish ; I have reproached myself, resolved to sliut mv 
door on nim. or to show by my maimer that his visits were unwel- 
come ; yet when Lilian has said, in the drowsy lethargic tone which 
has come into her voice (her voice naturally earnest and impressive, 
though always low), * Mother, he will be here in two minutes— I vnsh 
to leave the room and cannot ' — I, too, have felt as if something con- 
strained me against my wili ', as ii, ia s\iOYt, I "were under that 
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iniiiieDce whicli Mr. Vigors — whom I will never foreive for his con- 
duct to yon— wonld ascribe to mesmerism. But wul you not come 
in and see Lilian asain P" 

** No, not to-night ; but watch and heed her, and if you see aught 
to make you honestly believe that she regrets the rupture of the old 
tie from which I liave released her— why, you know, Mrs. Ashleigh, 
that — that — " My voice failed— I wrung the good woman's hand, 
and went my way. 

I had alwavs till then considered Mrs. Ashleigh — ^if not as Mrs. 
Poyntz described her-;" common-place weak '' — still of an intelligence 
somewhat below mediocrity. I now regarded her with respect as 
well as grateful tenderness : her plain sense had divined what all mv 
boasted knowledge had failed to detect in my earlier intimacy with 
Margrave— viz., that in him there was a something present, or a 
something wanting, which forbade love and excitea iear. Youn^, 
beautiful, wealthy, seemingly blameless in life as he was, she would 
not have given her daughter's hand to him ! 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

The next day my house was filled with visitors. I had no notion that 
I had so many friends. Mr. Vigors wrote me a generous and hand- 
some letter, owning his prejudices against me on account of his 
sympathy with poor Dr. Lloyd, and begging my pardon for what he 
now felt to have been harshness, if not distorted justice. But what 
most moved me, was the entrance of Strahan, who rushed up to me 
with the heartiness of old college days. " Oh, my dear AUen, can 
you ever forgive me : that I should have disbelieved your word — 
should have suspected you of abstracting my poor cousin's memoir?" 

"Is it found, then?" 

"Oh, yes; you must thank Margrave. He, clever fellow, you 
know, came to me on a visit yesterday. He put me at once on the 
right scent. Only guess : but you never can ! It was that wretched 
old housekeeper who purloined the manuscript. You remember she 
came into the room while you were looking at the memoir. She 
heard us talk about it ; her curiosity was roused ; she longed to know 
the history of her old master, under his own hand ; she could not 
sleep ; she heard me go up to bed ; she thought you might leave the 
book on the table when you, too, went to rest. She stole down stairs, 
peeped through the keyhole of the library, saw you asleep, the book 
lying before you, entered, took away the book softly, meant to glance 
at its contents and to return it. You were sleeping so soundly she 
thought you would not wake for an hour', 8Uec«It^ftd^^ss^5^^5oR^ 
libraiy, leaving the door open, and tliete\ift^u \.o^Qi^ ^^«t*^\ ^«>s^ 
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stumbled first on one of the iMissages in Latin ; she hoped to fisd wmit 
part in plain English, tomea over the leayea, putting her candle okae 
to them, for the oldf woman's eyes were dim^ when she heard jw 
make some sound in your sleep. Alarmed, she loGj^ed round : foa 
were moving uneasily m your seat, and muttering to youisdl Hm 
watching you she was soon diverted by the conseauenoe of hear owi 
confoonaed curiosity and folly. In moving, she had unoonacJaidj 
brought the poor manuscript close to the candle ; the leaves oa^oght 
the name : her own cap and hand burning first made her aware of the 
mischief done. She threw down the book : her sleeve was in flames; 
she had first to tear off the sleeve, whieh was, luckily for her^ imI 
sewn to her dress. By the time she recovered presence of mind to 
attend to the book, half its leaves were reducea to tinder. She did 
not dare then to replace what was left of the manuscript on jour 
table ; returned, with it, to her room, hid it, and resolved to keep her 
own secret. I should never have guessed it : I had never even spoken 
to her of the occurrence ; but when I talked over the disappemnee 
of the book to Mar^ave last night, and expressed my chso^ef of 
your story, he said m his merry way : * But do you think that Fen- 
wick is the only person curious about your cousin's odd ways and 
strange history ? Why, every servant in the household would have 
been equally curious, lou have examined your servants, of course?* 
*No, I never thought of it.' 'Examine them now, then. Examine 
especially that old housekeeper. I observe a great change in her 
manner since I came here, weeks ago, to look over the house. She 
has something on her mind—I see it in her eyes.' Then it occurred 
to me, too, that the woman's manner had altered, and that she seemed 
always in a tremble and a fidget. I went at once to her room, and 
charged her with stealing the book. She fell on her knees, and told 
the whole story as I have told it you. and as I shall take care to teU 
it to all to whom I have so fooushly blabbed mv yet more fooHsh 
suspicions of yourself. But can you forgive me. old friend ?" 
Heartily, neartily ! And the book is bumea ? " 

''See;" and he produced a mutilated manuscript. Strange, the 
part burned— reduced, indeed, to tinder— was the concluding part 
that related to Haroun— to Grayle : no vestige of that part was left ; 
the earlier portions were scorched and mutilated, though in some 
places still decipherable ; but as my eye hastily ran over those places, 
I saw only mang[led sentences of the experimental problems which the 
writer had so minutely elaborated. 

" Will you keep the manuscript as it is, and as long as you like ?" 
said Strahan. 

" No, no ; I will have nothing more to do with it. Consult some 
other man of science. And so this is the old woman's whole story ? 
No accomplice— none P No one else shared her curiosity and her 
task ?" 

" No. Oddly enough, though, she made much the same excuse 
for her pitiful foll^ that the madman made for his terrible crime ; 
she said, 'the D&m put it into her head.' Of course he did, as he 
puts everything wrong into any one's head. That does not mend the 
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*' How ! did she, too, say she saw a Shadow and heard a voice F " 

** No ; not such a Bar as that, and not mad enough for such a lie. 
Bat she sidd that when she was in bed, thinking over the book, 
something irresistible urged her to get up and go down into the 
study : swore she felt something lead her dj the hand ; swore^ too^ 
that when she first discovered the manuscript was not in lElngliab, 
fiomething whispered in her ear to turn over toe leaves and approach 
them, to the candle. But I had no patience to listen to all this 
rubbish. I sent her out of the house, bag and baggage. But, alaa ! 
is this to be the end of all my wise cousin^ ^rand discoveries ? ** 

True^ of labours that aspired to bring into the chart of science 
new worlds, of which even the traditionary rumour was but a 
voice from the land of fable— nought left but broken vesti^res of a 
daring footstep! The hope of a name imperishable amidst the 
loftiest hierarchy of Nature's secret temple, with all the pomp of 
recorded experiment, that applied to the mysteries oi Egjpt and 
Chaldea the inductions of Bacon, the tests of Liebig— was there 
nothing \th of this but what, here and there, some niuzled student 
might extract, garbled, mutilated, perhaps unintelligiDle, ^m shreds 
of sentences, wrecks of problems ! O mind of maiL can the works, 
on which thou wouldst found immortality below, be annulled into 
smoke and tinder by an inch of candle in the hand of an old woman ! 

When Strahan left me, I went out, but not yet to visit patients. I 
stole through by-paths into the fields ; I needed solitude to bring my 
thoughts into shape and order. What was delusion, and what not ? — 
was I right or the Public P Was Margrave really the most innocent 
and serviceable of human beings, kindly affectionate, em];)loying a 
wonderful acuteness for benignant ends ? Was I, in truth, indebted 
to him for the greatest boon one man can bestow on another? For 
life rescued, for fair name justified P Or had he^ by some demoniao 
sorcery, guided the hand of the murderer against the life of the 
person who alone could imperil his ownP had he, bv the same dark 
spells, urged the woman to the act that had destroyed the only record 
of his monstrous being— the only evidence that I was not the sport 
of an illusion in the horror with which he inspired me P 

But if the latter supposition could be acunissible, did he use his 
agents onlv to betray them afterwards to exj^ure, and that, without 
any possible clue to his own detection as the instigator P Then, there 
came over me confused recollections of tales of mediaeval witchcraft, 
which I had read in boyhood. Were there not on judicial record 
attestation and evidence, solemn and circumstantial, of powers analo- 
gous to those now exercised by Margrave P Of sorcerers instigating: 
to sin through influences ascribed to Demons— making their appan- 
tions glide through guarded walls, their voices heard from afar m the 
solitude of dungeons or monastic cells P subjugating victims to their 
will, by means which no vigilance could have detected, if the victims 
themselves had not confessed the witchcraft that had ensnared — 
courting a sure and infamous death in that confession— ^preferring 
such death to a life so haunted P Were stories so graveljr set forth 
in the pomp of judicial evidence, and in the history of times com- 
parativeJ/ recent, indeed^ to be in^fia^— -^O^-iS!!!^ Xw^t^^x^ "»* "^ 
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fucles indigesta of senseless superstition, — all the witnesses to Ise 
deemed liars ? oil the victims ana tools of the sorcerers^ lunatics P all 
the examiners or judges, with their solemn gradations — ]&j and cle- 
rical—from Commissions of Inquiry to (Courts of AppSd— to be 
despised for credulity, loathed for cruelty; or, amidst records so 
numerous, so imposingly attested,— ^were there the fra^ents of a 
terrible truth P And had our ancestors been so unwise in those laws 
we now deem so savage, by which the world was rid of scourges more 
awful and more potent than the felon with his candid dagger P Pell 
instigators of the evil in men's secret hearts— shaping into action ^ 
vague, half-formed desire, and guiding with agencies. impa^»able, 
unseen, their spell-bound mstruments of calamity and aeath. 

Such were the gloomy questions that I— by repute, the sternest 
advocate of common sense against fantastic errors ; — by profession, 
tlie searcher into flesh and blood, and tissue, and nerve, and sinew, 
for the causes of all that disease the mechanism of the univiNBai 
human frame :— I, self-boasting physician, sceptic, philosopher, mate- 
rialist-revolved not amidst gloomy pines, under grim wmter skies, 
but as I paced slow through laughing meadows, and by the banks of 
merry streams, in the ripeness of the golden August : the hum of 
insects in the fragrant grass, the flutter of birds amid the delicate 
green of boughs chequered by playful sunbeams and gentle shadows, 
and ever in sight of the resorts of busy work-day man. Walls, roof- 
tops, church-spires rising hi^h. There, white and modem, the 
hand-writing or our race, m this practical nineteenth century, on its 
square plain masonrv and Doric shafts, the Town Hall, central in the 
animated market-place. And I — I— prying into long-neglected 
comers and dust-holes of memory for what my reason had flung 
there as worthless rubbish; reviving the jargon of French law, in 
iht proch-verbal against a Gille de Retz, or an Urbain Grandier, and 
sifting the equity of sentences on witchcraft ! 

Bursting the links of this ghastly soliloauv with a laugh at my own 
folly, I struck into a nan-ow path that led tack towards the city, by 
a quiet and rural suburb : the path wound on through a wide and 
soLtary churchyard, at the base of the Abbey-hill. Many of the 
former dwellers on that eminence now slept in the lowly burial-ground 
at its foot. And the place, mournfully decorated with the toml» 
which still jealously mark distinctions of rank amidst the levelling 
democracy of the grave, was kept trim with the care which comes 
half from piety, and half from pride. 

I seated myself on a bench, placed between the clipped yew-trees 
that bordered the path from the entrance to the church porcn ; deem- 
ing vaguely that my own perplexing thoughts might imbibe a quiet 
from the quiet of the place. 

"And oh " I murmured to myself, "oh that I had one bosom 
friend to whom I might freely confide all these torturing riddles 
which I cannot solve— one who could read my heart ; light up its 
darkness ; exorcise its spectres ; one in whose wisdom I could welcome 
a guide through the Nature which now suddenly changes her aspect, 
opening out from the walls with which I had fenced and enclosed her 
AS mine own ioTai9i!L garden ;— aHhet patWa»i^\)ci^i^\xi,\Tvm\fiL^^^ 
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footstep ; all her blooms grouped and harmonised to my own taste in 
colour; all her groves, all her caverns but the soothing retreats of a 
Muse or a Science ; opening out — opening out, desert on desert, into 
clueless and measureless space! uone is the garden? Were its 
confines too narrow for Nature ? Be it so ! The Desert replaces 
the garden, but where ends the Desert P Reft from my senses are 
the laws which gave order and place to their old questionless realm. 
1 stand lost and appalled amidst Chaos. Did my Mind misconstrue 
the laws it deemed nxed and immutable P £e it so ! But still Nature 
cannot be lawless ; Creation is not a Chaos. If my senses deceive 
me in some things, they are still unerring in others ; if thus, in some 
things, fallacious, still, in other things, truthful. Are there within 
me senses finer than those 1 have cultured, or without me vistas of 
knowledge which instincts, apart from my senses, divme P So long 
as I deal with the Finite alone, my senses suffice me ; but when the 
Infinite is obtruded upon me, there, are my senses faithless deserters ? 
If so, is there aught else in my royal resources of Man — whose ambi- 
tion it is, from the first dawn of nis glory as Thinker, to invade, and 
to subjugate Nature, — is there aught else to supply the place of 
those traitors the senses, who report to my Reason, their judge and 
their sovereign, as truths, seen and heard, tales which my Reason 
forfeits her sceptre if she does not disdain as lies P Oh, for a friend \ 
oh, for a guide 1 

And as I so murmured, my eye fell upon the form of a kneelin* 
child ;— at the farther end of the burial-ground, beside a grave with 
its new headstone gleaming white amidst the older moss-grown 
tombs, a female child, her head bowed, her hands clasped. 1 could 
see but the outline of her small form in its sable dress — ^an infant 
beside the dead. 

My eye and my thoughts were turned from that silent figure, too 
absorbed in my own restless tumult of doubt and dread, for sympathy 
with the grief or the consolation of a kneeling child. And :^et I 
should have remembered that tomb ! Again I murmured with a 
fierce impatience, " Oh, for a friend ! oh, for a guide !*' 

I heard steps on the walk under the yews. And an old man came 
in sight, slightly bent, with long grev haur, but still with enough of 
vigour for years to come — ^in his tread, firm, though slow— in the un- 
shrunken muscle of his limbs and the steady light of his clear blue 
eye. I started. Was it possible P That countenance, marked, in- 
deed, with the lines of laborious thought, but sweet in the mildness 
of humanity, and serene in the peace of conscience ! I could not be 
mistaken. Jplius Faber was before me. The profound pathologist, 
to whom my own proud self-esteem acknowledged inferiority, with- 
out humiliation ; the generous benefactor to whom I owed my own 
smoothed entrance into the arduous road of fame and fortune. I 
had longed for a friend, a guide ; what I sought stood suddejily at 
my side. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

ExPLAVATiON, on Faber's part, was short and simple. The nephew 
whom he designed as the heir to his wealth, had largely outstripped 
the liberal allowance made to him— had incnrred h^tr debts ; m, 
in order to extricate himself from the debte, had plunged hito rainoti 
speculations. Faber had come back to England to save his heir 
from prison or outlawry, at the expense of more than three-fontths 
of the destined inhentance. To add to all, the young man bad 
married a youn^ lady without fortune ; the uncle only heard of this 
marriage on arriving in England. The spendthrift was hiding from 
his creditors in the house of his father-in-law, in one of the western 
counties. Faber there sought him ; and, on becoming ao(niainted 
with his wife, mw reconcUed to the marriage, and formedlopes of 
his nephew's future redemption. He spokcL indeed, of the younr 
wife with great affection. She was good ana sensible ; wiUing and 
auxious to encounter any privation by which her husband miffat 
letrieve the effects of his folly. " So," said Faber, " on consultation 
with this excellent creature — for my poor nephew is so broken down 
by rei)entance, that others must think for him how to exalt repent- 
ance into reform — my plans were determined. I shall remove my 
prodigal from all scenes of temptation. He has ^uth, strength, 
plenty of energy, hitherto misdirected. I shall take him from the Old 
World into the New. I have decided on Australia. The fortune 
still left to me, small here, will be ample capital there. It is not 
enouffh to maintain us separately, so we must all live together. 
Besides, I fftel that, though I have neither the strength nor the ex- 
perience which could best serve a young settler on a strange soil 
still, under my eye, my poor boy will be at once more prudent and 
more persevenng. We sail next week." 

Faber spoke so cheerfully that I knew not how to express 
compassion; yet, at his age, after a career of such prolonged 
and distinguished labour, to resi^ the ease and comforts of 
the civilized state for the hardships and rudeness of an infant 
colony, seemed to me a dreary prospect; and, as delicately, as 
tenderly as I could to one whom I loved and honoured as a j^ther, 
I placed at his disposal the fortune which, in great pert, I owed to 
him,— pressing him at least to take from it enough to secure to him- 
self, in his own country, a home suited to his years and worthy of 
his station. He rejected all my offers, however earnestly urged on 
him, with his usual modest and gentle dignity j and assuring me that 
he looked forward with ^reat interest to a residence in lands new to 
his experience, and offering ample scope for the hardy enjoyments 
'v\'hich had always most aUured his tastes, he hastened to change 
the subject 

"Ana who, think yon, is t^ie admt?)\^^ V^-^toi^X.^ ^1 ^^■^^^^'Wi.^ 
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has had the saving ffood luck to find? A danriiter of the worthj 
man who undertook the care of poor Dr. Lloyd's orphans— the 
orphans who owed so much to ;Fonr generous exertions to secure a 
provision for them — and that child, now just risen from her father's 
rrave, is my pet companion, my darling ewe-lamb— Dr. Uoyd's 
da^hter. Amy." 

Here the cmM joined us, Quickening her pace as she recognised 
the M man, and nestling to nis side as she glanced wistfully towards 
myself. A winning, candid, lovable child's face, somewhat; melancholy, 
somewhat more tnonghtful than is common to the face of childhood, 
but calm, intelligent,- and ineffably mild. Presently she stole from 
ihe old man, and nut her hand in mine : 

" Are you not the kind gentleman who came to see him tiiat night 
when he passed away from us, and who, they all say at home, was so 
good to my brothers and me ? Yes, I recollect you now." And she 
put her pure face to mine, wooing me to kiss it. 

I kind! I good! I— I! Alas! she little knew, little guessed, 
the wrathful imprecation her father had bequeathed to me that fatal 
night! 

I did not dare to kiss Dr. Lloyd's orphan daughter, but my tears 
fell over her hand. She took them as signs of pity, and, in her infant 
thankMness. silently kissed me. 

''Oh, my friend !" 1 murmured to Faber, "I have much that I 
veam to say to you— alone — ^alone— come to my house with me, be at 
least my guest as long as you stay in this town." 

" Willingly," said J'aber, lookmg at me more intently than he had 
done before, and» with the true eye of the practised Healer, at once 
soft and penetrating. 

He rose, took my arm, and whispering a word in the ear of the 
little girl, she went on before us, turning her head, as she gained the 
gate, ror another look at her father's grave. ^ As we walked to my 
house, Julius Faber spoke to me much of this child. Her brothers 
were all at school ; she was greatlyattached to his nephew's wife : she 
had become yet more attached to faber himself, though on so snort 
an acquaintance ; it had been settled that she was to accompany the 
emigrants to Australia. 

"There," said he, " the sum, that some munificent, but unknown, 
friend of her father has settled on her, will provide her no mean 
dower for a colonist's wife, when the time comes for her to bring a 
blessing to some other hearth than ours." He went on to say that 

she had wished to accompany him to L , in order to visit her 

father's grave before crossing the wide seas \ " and she has taken 
such fond ewe of me all the way. that you might fancy I were the 
child of the two. I come back to this town, partly to dispose of a 
few poor houses in it which still belong to me, principally to bid you 
farewell before quitting the Old World, no doubt for ever. So, on 
arriving to-day, I left Amy by herself in the churchyard while I went 
to your house, out you were from home. And now I must congratu- 
late you on the reputation you have so rapidly acquired, which has 
even surpassed my predictions." 

" You are awane,'^ said I falteringly , " ol >Jaft cx^Gt^rst^xsasr^ ^^sss^ 
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from which that part of my reputation dearest to all men htm jot 
emerged ? " 

He had but seen a short account in a weekly journal, wzitten 
after my release. He asked details, which I postponed. 

Eeacning my home, I hastened to provide for the comfort of my 
two unexpected guests ; strove to rally myself— to be cheerfuL Nci 
till night, when Julius Faber and I were alone together, did I toudi 
on what was weighing at my heart. Then, drawing to his side, liM 
him all ;— all of which the substance is herein written, from the death- 
scene in Dr. Llovd's chamber to the hour in which I had seen Dr. 
Lloyd's child at ner father's grave. Some of the incidents and con- 
versations which had most impressed me, I had already committed 
to writine, in the fear that, otherwise, my fancy might forge for its 
own thralaom the links of reminiscence wnich my memory might let 
fall from its chain. Faber listened with a silence only interrupted 
by short pertinent questions , and when I had done, he remamed 
thoughtful for some moments; then the great physician replied 
thus : 

" I take for granted your conviction of the reality of all you tell 
me, evcL of the Luminous Shadow, of the bodiless Voice; ba^i)efore 
admitting the reality itself, we must abide by the old maxim, not to 
accept as cause to effect those agencies whicn belong to the MarFd- 
lous, when causes less improbable for the effect can be rationally con- 
jectured. In this case are there not such causes ? Certainly there 



are—" 



There are P 

"Listen; you are one of those men who attempt to stifle their 
own imagination. But in all completed intellect, imagination exists, 
and will force its way ; deny it healthful vents, and it may stray into 
morbid channels. The death-room of Dr. Lloyd deei)ly impressed 
your heart, far more than your pride would own. This is clear, fix)m 
the pains you took to exonerate your conscience, in your generosity 
to the orphans. As the heart was moved, so was the imagination 
stirred; and, unaware to yourself, prepared for much that subse- 
quently appealed to it. Your sudden fove, conceived in the very 
grounds of the house so associated with recollections in themselves 
strange and romantic ; the peculiar temperament and nature of the 
girl to whom your love was attracted ; her own visionary beliefs, and 
the keen anxiety which infused into your love a deeper poetry of 
sentiment — all insensibly tended to induce the imagination to dwell 
on the Wonderful ; and, in oyerstriving to reconcile each rarer phe- 
nomenon to the most positive laws of Nature, your very intellect 
could discover no solution but in the Preternatural. 

" You visit a man who tells you he has seen Sir Philip Derval's 

fhost : on that verjr evening, you hear a strange story, in which Sir 
'hilip's name is mixed up with a tale of murder, implicating two 
mysterious pretenders to magic — Louis Grayle, and the Sage of 
Aleppo. The tale so interests your fancy that even the glaring im- 
possibility of a not unimportant part of it escapes your notice — viz., 
the account of a criminal trial in which the circumstantial evidence 
wad more easily attainable than in all t\xe x^^t c>i t\\^ Tkaxt^iwe^ but 
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which could not legally have taken place as told. Thus it is when- 
ever the mind begins, unconsciously, to admit the shadow of the 
Supernatural ; the Obvious is lost to the eye that plunges its gaze 
into the Obscure. Almost immediately afterwards you become 
acouainted with a young stranger, whose traits of character interest 
ana perplex, attract yet revolt you. All this time you are engaged 
in a physiological work that severely tasks the bram, and in which 
you examine the intricate question of soul distinct from mind. 

"And, here, I can conceive a cause deep-hid amongst what meta- 
physicians would call latent associations, for a train of thought which 
disposed you to accept the fantastic impressions afterwards made on 
you by the scene in the Museum and the visionary talk of Sir Philip 
Dervsu. Doubtless, when, at college, you first studied metaphysical 
speculation, you would have glanced over Seattle's Essa^r on Truth 
as one of the works written in opposition to your favourite, David 
Hume.*' 

" Yes, I read the book, but I have long since forgotten its argu- 
ments." , 

" Well, in that essay, Beattie * cites the extraordinary instance of 
Simon Browne, a learned and pious clergyman, who seriously disbe- 
lieved the existence of his own soul ; and imagined that, bv interpo- 
sition of Divine power, his soul was annalled, and nothing left but a 
principle of animal life, which he held in common with the brutes ! 
vVhen, years ago, a thoughtful imaginative student, vou came on that 
story, probably enough you would have paused, revolved in your own 
mind and fancy what kind of a creature a man might be, if, retaining 
human life ana merely human understanding, he was deprived of the 
powers and properties which reasoners have ascribed to the existence 
of soul. Something in this youn^ man, unconsciously to yourself, 
revives that forgotten train of meditative ideas. His dread of death 
as the final cessation of being, his brute-like want of sympathy with 
]iis kind, his incapacity to comprehend the motives which carry man on 
to scheme and to build for a future that extends beyond his grave, 
all start up before you at the very mo;nent your reason is overtasked, 
your imagination fevered, in seeking the solution of problems which, 
to a philosophy based upon your system, must always remain insolu- 
ble. The young man's conversation not only thus excites your fancies, 
it disturbs your affections. He speaks not only of drugs that renew 
youth, but of charms that secure love. You tremble for your Lilian 
while you hear him ! And the brain thus tasked, the imagination thus 
inflamed, the hewrt thus agitated, you are presented to Sir Philip 
Dcrval, whose ghost your patient had supposed he saw weeks ago. 

" This person, a seeker after an occult philosophy, which had pos- 
sibly acquaintea him with some secrets 'in nature beyond the paie of 
our conventional experience, though, when analysed, they might prove 
to be quite reconcilable with sober science, startles you with an unde- 
fined mysterious charge against the young man who had previously 
seemed to you different from ordinary mortals. In a room stored with 

* Beattie*s Essay on Tniib, part i. c. ii. 3. The stoiy of Simon Brovme \&ts^ Vsk, 
foond in The Adrenturer. 
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the dead things of the hrate soulless world, your brain becomes intoii- 
cated with the fames of some Taponr which produces effects not 
uncommon in the suoerstitions practices of the East ; your brain, 
thns excited, brings distinctly before you the vagne impressions it 
had before received. Margrave becomes identified with the Louis 
Grayle of whom yon had {previously heard an obscure and legendary 
tale, and all the anomalies in his character are explained by his being 
that which you had contended, in jour physiolo^cal work, it was 
quite possible for man to be— viz.. mmd and body without soul ! You 
were startled by the monster which man would be were yonr own 
theory possible; and in order to reconcile the contradictions in thife 
verv monster, you account for knowledge and for powers that mM 
without soul could not have attained, oy ascribing to this prodigy 
broken memories of a former existence, demon attributes from iormec 
proficiency in evil magic. My friend, there is nothing here wh^ 
your own study of morbid idiosyncrasies should not suffice to solve." 

"So then," said I, "von would reduce all that have affected my 
senses as realities into the deceit of illusions P But," I added, in a 
whisper, terrified bv my own question, "do not physiologists agree 
in this : viz., that though illusory phantasms may haunt the sane as 
well as the insane, the sane know that they are only illusions, and tiie 
insane do not P' 

" Such a distinction," answered Faber, "is far too arbitrary and 
rigid for more than a very general and Qualified acceptance. Muller, 
indeed, who is, perhaps, the highest authority on sucn a subject, says, 
with prudent reserve, * When a person who is not insane sees spectres 
and believes them to be real, his inteUect must be imperfectly exer- 
cised.'* He would, indeed, be a bold physician who maintained that 
ererr man who believed he had really seen a ghost was of unsound 
mind. In Dr. Abercrombie's interesting account of spectral illusions, 
he tells us of a servant-girl who believed she saw, at the foot of her 
bed, the apparition of Curran, in a sailor's jacket and an immense 
pair of wniskers.f No doubt the spectre was an illusion, and Dr. 
Abercrombie very ingeniously suggests the association of ideas by 
which the apparition was conjured un with the grotesque adjuncts of 
the jacket and the whiskers ; but the servant-giri, in believing the 
reality of the apparition, was certainly not insane. When I read in 
the American public joumalst of 'spirit manifestations,' in which 
large numbers of persons of at least the avera^ degree of education, 
declare that they have actually witnessed vanous phantasms, much 
more extraordinary than all which you have confided to me, and ar- 
rive, at once, at the conclusion that they are thus put into direct 
communication with departed souls, I must assume that they are 
under an illusion, but I should be utterly unwarranted in supposing 
that, because they credited that illusion, they were insane. I should 
only say with Miiller, that in their reasoning on the phenomena pre- 

* Mtlller*B Physiology of the tSenses, p. 894. 

t Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, p. 281. (isth edition.) 

t At the date of Faber*8 oooversation with AUen Fenwiclc, the (so-called) 

gplrft manifestationa had not spread from Amex\.c& ovex 'Exuro^. But if tbey had, 

Faber'8 views woald, no doubt* have temaVneA t\i^ ^wae. 
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sented to them. ' their intellect was imperfectlj exercised.' And an 
impression made on the senses, being in itself sufficiently rare to ex- 
dte our wonder, may be strengthened till it takes the form of a posi- 
tiye fact, by rarions coincidences which are accepted as corroborative 
testimony, yet which are, nevertheless, nothing more than coincidences 
found in every-day matters of business, but only emphatically noticed 
when we can exclaim, 'How astomshing!' In your case such coin- 
cidences have been, indeed, very signal, and might well aggravate the 
perplexities into which your reason was thrown. Sir Phnip Derval's 
mnrder, the missing casket, the exciting nature of the manuscript, in 
which a superstitious interest is already enlisted by your expectation 
to find in it the key to the narrator's boasted powers, and his reasons 
for the astounding denunciation of the man wnom you suspect to be • 
his murderer j in all this there is much to confirm, nay, to cause, an 
illusion, and tor that very reason, when examined by strict laws of 
evidence, in all this there is but additional proof that the illusion was 
— only illusion. Your affections contribute to strengthen your fancy 
in its war on ^rour reason. The girl you so passionately love develops, 
to your disquietude and terror, the visionary temperament which, at 
her age, is ever liable to fantastic caprices. She hears Margrave's 
song, wnich. you say, has a wildness cSf charm that affects andthiiUs 
even jou. Who does not know the power of music? and of all music, 
there is none so potential as that of the human voice. Thus, in some 
langnages, charm and song are identical expressions ^ and even when 
a critic in our own sober newspapers extols a Mahbran or a Grisi, 
you may be sure that he will call her * enchantress.' Well, this lady, 
your betrothed, in whom the nervous system is extremelv impression- 
able, hears a voice, which, even to your ear, is strangelv melodious, 
and sees a form and face which, even to your eye, are endowed with a 
singular character of beauty. Her fancy is impressed by what she 
thus hears and sees ; and impressed the more because, by a cdnci- 
dence not very uncommon, a face like that which she beholds has before 
been presented to her in a dream or a reverie. In the nobleness of 
genuine, confiding, reverential love, rather than impute to your beloved 
a levity of sentiment that would seem to vou a treason, you accei)t 
the chimera of 'magical fascination.' tn this frame of mind you sit 
down to read the memoir of a mystical enthusiast. Do you begin 
now to account for the Luminous Shadow P A dream t And a dream 
no less because your eyes were open and you beHeved yourself awake. 
The diseased imagination resembles those mirrors which, being them- 
selves distorted, represent distorted pictures as correct. 

" And even this Memou: of Sir Philip Derval's ;— can you be quite 
sure that you actually read the part which relates to Haroun and 
Louis Grayle ? You say that, while perusing the manuscript, you 
saw the Luminous Shadow and became insensible. The old woman 
says you were fast asleep. May vou not really have fallen into a 
slumber, and in that slumber have dreamed the parts of the tale that 
relate to Grayle? dreamed that you beheld the Shadow? Do you 
remember what is said so well by Dr. Abercrombie, to authorize the 
explanation I suggest to you : * A peTSOU '^QCCidfeT ^Jwft xs&assfeSifc ^ 
some strong mental impression falls a&Wp lot ^ i'c^ ^^ws^^^^^- 
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haps without being sensible of it : some scene or i)ersoa appeao iin 
a dream, and he starts up under the conviction that it was a spednl 



» niBt 



appearance 

But/' said I, " the apparition was seen by me again, and when, 
certainly, I was not sleepmg." 

"True : and who should Know better than a physician so welliead 
as yourself that a spectral illusion once beheld is always apt to return 
again in the same form ? Thus, Goethe was long haunted by one 
image ; the phantom of a flower unfolding itself, and developinff new 
flowers.t Thus, one of our most distinguished philosophers teDs us 
of a ladv known to himself, who would see her husband, hear him 
move ana speak^ when he was not even in the houscl But instances 
of the facility with which phantasms, once admitted, repeat themselves 
to the senses, are numberless. Many are recorded by Hibbert and 
Abercrombie, and every physician in extensive practice can add largely, 
from his own experience, to the list. Intense self-concentration is, 
in itsrclf, a mighty magician. The magicians of the East inculcate the 
necessity of fast, solitude, and meditation for the due development of 
their imaginary powers. And I have no doubt with effect ; because 
fast, solitude, and meditation— in other words, thought or &ncy 
intensely concentrated, will both raise apparitions ana produce the 
invoker's belief in them. Spinello, striving to conceive the image of 
Lucifer for his picture of the Fallen Angels, was at last actually 
haunted by the Shadow of the Fiend. Newton himself has been 
subjected to a phantom, though to him. Son of Light, the spectre 
presented was that of the sun! You remember the account that 
Newton gives to Locke of this visionary appearance. He says that, 
* though ne had looked at the sun with his right eye only, and not 
with the left, yet his fancy began to make an impression upon his 
left eve as well as his right, for if he shut his right and looked upon 
the clouds, or a book, or anj bright object with nis left eve, he could 
see the sun almost as plain as with the right, if he did but intend 
his fancy a little while on it ;' nay, *for some months after, as often 

* Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, p. 278. (I5th edition.) This anfhor, 
not more to be admired for his intelligrence than his candour, and who is oititled 
to praise for a higher degree of original thought than that to which he modestly 
pretends, relates a curious anecdote illustrating ** the analogy between dreanung 
and spectral illusion, which he received Arom the gentleman to wMch it occuired — 
an eminent medical Ariend : " ** Having sat up late one evening, under consider- 
able anxiety for one of his children, who was ill, he fell asleep in his chair, and bad 
a frightful dream, in which the prominent figure was an immense baboon. He 
awoke with the fright, got up instantly, and walked to a table which was in the 
middle of the room. He was then quite awake, and quite conscious of the 
articles around hiin j but close by the wall in the end of the apartment he distinctly 
saw the baboon making the same grimaces which he had seen in his dream ; and 
this spectre continued visible for about half a minute." Now, a man who saw 
only a baboon would be quite ready to admit that it was but an optical Qlubion; 
but if, instead of a baboon, he had seen an intimate friend, and that friend, by 
some coincidence of time, had died about that date, he would be a very strong- 
minded man if he admitted for the mystery of seeing his friend, the same natural 
solution which he would readily admit for seeing a baboon. 

t See Mttller*8 observations on this phenomenon, Physiology of the Senses, 
Ssdey*8 translation, p. 1395. 
'/ Sir David Brewster's Letters on'Katuxa;illLac>c,'^.^^> 
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as he began to meditate on the phenomena, the spectrum of the sun 
began to return, even though he lay in bed at midnight, with his 
curtains drawn ! ' Seeing, then, how any vivid impression once made 
will recur, what wonder that you should behold m your prison the 
Shining Shadow that had first startled you in a wizard's chamber 
when poring over the records of a murdered visionary ? The more 
minutely you analyse your own hallucinations — pardon me the word 
— the more they assume the usual characteristics of a dream ; con- 
tradictory, illogical, even in the marvels they represent. Can any 
two persons be more totally irnlike each other, not merely as to form 
and years, but as to all the elements of character, than tiie Grayle of 
whom you read, or believe you read, and the Margrave in whom you 
evidently think that Grayle is existent still ? The one represented, 
you say, as gloomy, saturnine, with vehement passions, but with an 
original grandeur of thought and will, consumed by an internal re- 
morse ; the other you paint to me as a joyous and wayward darling of 
Nature, acute, yet frivolous, free from even the ordinary passions of 
youth, taking delight in innocent amusements, incapable of continuous 
study^ without a single pang of repentance for the crimes you so 
fancifully impute to him. And now, when your suspicions, so roman- 
tically conceived, are dispelled by positive facts, now, when it is clear 
that Margrave neither murdered Sir Philip Derval nor abstracted the 
memoir, you still, unconsciously to yourself, draw on your imagina- 
tion in order to excuse the suspicion your pride of intellect declines 
to banish, and suppose that this youthful sorcerer tempted the mad- 
man to tne murder, the woman to the theft — ^" 

" But you forget the madman said ' that he was led on bv the 
Luminous Shadow of a beautiful youth,' that the woman saia also 
that she was impelled by some mysterious affency.'* 

" I do not forget those coincidences ; but how your learning would 
dismiss them as nugatory were your imagination not disposed to 
exaggerate them! When you read the authentic histories of any 
popular illusion, such as the spurious inspirations of the Jansenist 
Uonvulsionaries, the apparitions that invaded convents, as deposed in 
the trial of Urbain Grandier, the confessions of witches and wizards 
in places the most remote from each other, or, at this day, the tales 
of 'spirit-manifestation' recorded in half the towns and villages of 
Amenca— donot all the superstitious impressions of a particular time 
have a common family likeness ? What one sees another sees, though 
there has been no communication between the two. I cannot tell 
you why these phantasms thus partake of the nature of an atmospheric 
epidemic ; the fact remains incontestable. And strange as may be 
the coincidence between your impressions of a mystic agency and 
those of some other brains not cognizant of the chimeras of your own, 
still, is it not simpler philosophy to say, * They are coincidences of the 
same nature which made witches in the same epoch all tell much the 
same story of the broomsticks they rode and the sabbats at which 
they danced to the fiend's piping,' and there leave the matter, as in 
science we must leave many of the most elementary and familiar 
phenomena inexplicable as to their causes— \a ikSStlVss&^V^^^Tasst^ 
philosophical than to insist upon an ex^Wa\im.^\£L^ wft^^Ns^ *^a^ 
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sapematoral rathei than leaye the exiraordiiianr tmaoeomitod 
for P " 

"As you speak," said I, resting my downcast fiace upon my Iiaid. 
" I should speak to any patient who had confided to me ^ tale I 
have told to you." 

"And yet the explanation does not wholly satisfy you? Yeqr 
likely : to some phenomena there is, as yet, no explanation. Perhaps 
Newton himself could not explain quite to his own satisfaction why 
he was haunted at midnight by the sneotrum of a sun ; thoujdi I have 
no doubt that some later pnilosopner, whose in^^uity has beea 
stimuhited by Newton's account, has, by this tmie, suggested a 
rational solution of that enigma.* To return to your own case. I 



* Newton*! explaimtion is u follows :— " lliis story I teU you to let yoa under, 
stand, that in the obsenratlon related by Mr. Boyle, the man's fiuMy parobaUy 
concarred with the impresfion made by the son's Ugrht to prodnoe that pnantasm 
of the sun which be constantly saw in bright ol^^cts, and so your qoestifcm aboot 
the canse of this phantasm huohfu another ubout the power o/thefamey, le^ich I 
muet eonfen is too hard a knot /or me to untie. To place this effect in m C(mstant 
motion is hard, because the smi ov^at then to appear perpetoally. It seems 
rather to consist in a dispodttkm of the soisorinm to move the 1maghiati<« 
stoongly, and to be easily moved both by the imagination and by the Ug-ht as 
often as taright objects are looked upon.** — Letter from Sir I. Newton to Locke, 
Lord King*$ Life of Locke, voL i. pp. 405-8. 

Dr. Roget (Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered with reference to 
Natural Theology, Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 6S4, 686) thus refers to this phe- 
nomenon, which he states ** all of us may experience : ** — 

"When the impressions are very viYid'* (Dr. Rogetis speaUng of Tisual im- 
pressions), " another phenomenon often takes place, namely, their subeequent re- 
currence after a certain interval^ during which they are not/elt, and quite indepen- 
dently of any renewed application of the euuee which had originally excited them.** 
(I mark by italics the words which more precisely coincide with Julias Faber's 
explanations.) ** If, for example, we look stedfastly at the sun for a second or two, 
and then immediately close oar eyes, the image or spectrum of the son remains 
for a long time present to the mind as if the light were still acting on the retina. 
It then giudually fodes and disappears ; bat if we continue to keep the eyes shut, 
the tame impression will, after a certain time, recur and again vanish : and this 
phenomenon will be repeated at intervals, the sensation becoming fainter at each 
renewal. It then ^rradaally fades and disappears ; but if we continue to keep the 
eyes shut, the same impression will after a time recur, and then vanish, and this 
phenomenon will be repeated at intervals, the sensation becoming fadnter at each 
renewal. It is probable that these reappearances of the image, aft«r the light 
which produced the original imprMsion has been withdrawn, are occasioned by 
spontaneous affections of the retina itself which are conveyed to the sensorium. 
In other cases, where the impressions are less strong, the physical changes pro- 
ducing these cdianges are perhaps confined to the sensorium." 

It may be said that there is this diflierence between the spectrum of the snn and 
such a phantom as that which perplexed Allen Fenwick— viz., that the sun has 
been actually bdield before its visionary appearance can be reproduced, and that 
Allen Fenwick only imagines he has seen the apparition which repeats itself to 
his fancy. ** But there are grounds for the suspicion " (says Dr. Hibbert, Phi- 
losophy of Apparitions, p. 250), " that when ideas of vision are vivified to the height 
of sensation, a corresponding qffection qfthe optic nerve accompanies the illusion.** 
Mailer (Physiology of the Senses, p. 1303, Baley*s translation) states the same 
opinion stiU more strongly, and Sir Da^id Brewster, quoted by Dr. Hibbert (p. 25 1), 
says : '* In exiunining these mental impressions, I have found that th^ fbllow the 
motions of the eyebidl exactly like the spectral impressions of luminous objects, 
and that they resemble them also in their apparent immobility when the eye is 
displaced by an external force. If this result (which I state with much diffidence, 
Avm having only my own experience \n Ma lavonx") %\i«X\b« toxmd ^^ncrally true 
tfy otben, it will foUow that the objects of mental contemplation ma^ b« %tci^ qa 
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have offered such interpretations of the mjrsteries that confound you, 
as appear to me authorized by physiological science. Should you 
adduce other fact^ which physiological science wants the data to 
resolve into phenomena always natural however rare, still hold fast 
to that simple saying of Goethe s, — ' Mysteries are not necessarily 
iniracles.' And, if all which physiological science comprehends in 
its experience wholly fails us, 1 may then hazard certain coiijeo- 
tures which, by acknowledging ignorance, is compelled to recognise 
the Marvellous— ffor as where knowledge enters the Marvellous re- 
cedes, so where knowledge falters the Marvellous advances) — ^yet 
still, even in those coi^ecturesii I will distinguish the Marvellous 
from the Supernatural. £ut^ for the present, 1 advise you to aeoept 
the guess that may best quiet the fevered imagination which %ny 
bolder guess would only more excite." 

" You are right," said I, rising proudly to the full height cf my 
stature, my head erect and my heart defying. " And so let this sub- 
ject be renewed no more between us. I wiU brood over it no more 
myself. 1 regain the unclouded realm of mv human intellig^oe : 
and, in that intelligence, I mock the sorcerer and disdain the speotse." 



CHAPTER <XLVI. 

Juuus Faber and Amy Lloyd stayed in my house three days, and 
in their presence I felt a healthful sense of security and peace. Amy 
wished to visit her father's house, and I asked Faber, in taking her 
there, to seize the occasion to see Lilian, that he might communicate 
to me his impression of a case so peculiar. I prepared Mrs. Ash- 
leieh for this visit by a previous note. When the old man and the 
child came back, both brought me comfort. Amy was charmed with 
Lilian, who had received her with the sweetness natural to her real 
character, and I loved to hear Lilian's praise from those innocent 
lips. 
Faber's report was still more calculated to console me : 
'* I have seen^ I have conversed with her long and familiarly. 
You were quite nght, there is no tendency to consumption in that 
exquisite, if delicate, organization ; nor do I see cause for the fear 

dUHnctljt M oftemai olJeeU, and wiU oecupif the 9om9 locuL potiUo^ f» the mia of 
vision, a» if thejf had been f&rmed ky the agenoff ^ light, (tence ttM imprra^bon of 
an image once conveyed to the senses, no matter how, whether by ifciofil or 
illusory vision, is liable to renewal, '* independently of any renewed aj^UcMHon of 
the cause which had origbtaUy excited it," apd the image can b« um \« t^ 
renewal "as distinctly at extend o^ects," for indeed **t^e revival ^ tiailik 
fantastic flgore really doeq sl^ct fta« yotota ot lQ0A^\«^2i;w^^\^i^'*W^>«(Bk 
jnreyJoaAl^ impreaaed, *' 
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to which your statement had pre-inclined me. That head is too 
nobly formed for any constitutionsd cerebral infirmity. In its orga- 
nization, ideality, wonder, veneration are large, it is trie, but they 
are balanced by other orsans, now perhaps almost dormant, out which 
will come into play as life passes from romance into duty. Some- 
thing at this moment evidently oppresses her mind. In conversing 
with her, I observe abstraction— listlessness ; but I am so con- 
vinced of her truthfulness, that if she has once told yon she 
returned your affection, and pledged to you her faith, I should, in 
your place, rest perfectly satisfied that whatever be the cloud that 
now rests on her imagination, and for the time obscures the idea of 
yourself, it will pass away." 

Faber was a believer in the main divisions of phrenology, though 
he did not accept all the dogmas of Gall and Spurzheim ; while, to 
my mind, the refutation of phrenology in its fundamental proposi- 
tions had been triumphantly establislied by the lucid arguments of 
Sir W. Hamilton.* out when Faber rested on phrenologiad observa- 
tions, assurances in honour of Lilian, I forgot Sir W. Hamilton, and 
believed in phrenology. As iron girders and pillars expand and 
contract witn> the mere variations of temperature, so will the 
strongest conviction on which the human intellect rests its judg- 
ment, vary with the chang;es of the human heart ; and the buildmg is 
oidy safe where these variations are foreseen and allowed for by a 
wisdom intent on self-knowledge.f 

There was much in the affection that had sprung up between 
Julius Faber and Amy Lloyd which touched my heart and softened 
all its emotions. This man, unblessed, like myself, by conjugal and 
parental ties, had, in his solitary age, turned for solace to the love 
of a child, as I. in the prime of manhood, had turned to the love of 
woman. But nis love was without fear, without jealousy^ without 
trouble. My sunshine came to me, in a fitful ray, through clouds 
that had gathered over my noon ; his sunshine covered all his land- 
scape, hallowed, and hallowing, by the calm of declining day. 

And Amy was no common child. She had no exuberant imagina- 
tion ; she was haunted by no whispers from Afar ; she was a crea- 
ture fitted for the earth — to accept its duties and to gladden its 
cares. Her tender observation, fine and tranquil, was alive to all 
the important household trifles by which, at the earliest age, man's 
allottea soother asserts her privilege to tend and to comfort. It was 
pleasant to see her moving so noiselessly through the rooms I 
nad devoted to her venerable protector, knowing all his simple 
wants, and providing for them as if by the mechanism of a heart 
exquisitely moulded to the loving uses of life. Sometimes when I 
saw her setting his chair by the window (knowing, as I did, how 

* The summary of this distinguished lecturer's objections to phrenology is to 
be foond in the Appendix to vol. i. of Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 404 et seq. 
Edition 1859> 

t The diange of length in iron girders caused by variation of temperature, has 

not unfrequently brought down the whole edifice into which they wore admitted. 

Good eDgineen and architects allow for such changes produced by temperature. 

fatbe tabalar bridge across the Menai8tn&to,«L«eM-«jd,\xi^Tecoxdof the daily 

mmaant ofitt contnctUm and expaoBioiiift VnceiAoxxsiil couX.'cVn^. 
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mucli lie habitually loved to be near the liffht) and smoothing his 
papers (in which he was apt to be unmethoqical), placing the mark 
in his book when he ceased to read, divining, almost without his 
glance, some wish passing through his mind, and then seating her- 
self at his feet, often with her work — which was always destined for 
him or for one of hei absent brothers — now and then, with the one 
small book that she had carried with her, a selection of Bible stories 
compiled for children; — sometimes when I saw her thus, how I 
wished that Lilian, too, could have seen her, and have compared her 
own ideal phantasies with those young developments of the natural 
heavenly Woman ! 

But was there nothing in that sight from which I, proud of my 
arid reason even in its perplexities, might have taken lessons for 
myself? 

On the second evening of Faber's visit I brought to him the draft 
of deeds for the sale of nis property. He had never been a man of 
business out of his profession ; he was impatient to sell his i)roperty, 
and disposed to accept an offer at half its value. I insisted on 
taking on myself the task of negotiator: perhaps, too, in this office I 
was egotistically anxious to prove to the ^eat physician that that 
which he believed to be my "hallucination" had in no way ob- 
scured my common sense in the daily affairs of life. So I concluded, 
and in a few hours, terms for his property that were only just, but 
were iufinitely more advantageous than had appeared to himself to 
be possible. JBut, as I approached him with toe papers, he put his 
finger to his lins. Amy was standing by him with her little book in 
her hand, and nis own Bible hj open on the table. He was reading 
to her from the Sacred Volume itself, and impressing on her the force 
and beauty of one of the Parables, the adaptation of which had 
perplexed her ; when he had done, she kissed him, bade him good 
night, and went away to rest. Then said Faber thoughtfully, and as 
if to himself more than me — 

" What a lovely bridge between old age and childhood is religion! 
How intuitively the child begins with i)rayer and worship on en- 
tering life, and how intuitively on quitting life the old man turns 
back to prayer and worship, putting himselif again side by side with 
the infant ! ^' 

I made no answer, but, after a pause, spoke of fines and freeholds, 
title-deeds and money; and when the business on hand was con- 
cluded, asked my learned guest if, before he departed, he would 
deign to look over the pages of my ambitious Physiological Work. 
There were parts of it on which I much desired his opinion, touching 
on subjects in wliich his special studies made him an authority as 
high as our land possessed. 

He made me brin^ him the manuscript, and devoted much of that 
night and the next day to its perusal. 

Wben he gave it me back, which was not till the morning of his 
departure, he commenced with eulogies on the scope of its design 
and the manner of its execution, which flattered my vanity sa \ss»s3si>iosJ^ 
1 could not help exclaiming, "Then, at \e8ca»\^) \X«!t^ S&Tia\x»RRk ^ 
' hviUucimtion ' here I " 
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"Alas, my poor Allen! here^ perhaps, haHucination, or self- 
deception, is more apparent than in all the strange tales you confided 
to me. Eor here is the hallucination of the man seated on the shores 
of Nature, and who would say t9 its measureless se&, ' So far shalt 
thou go and no farther ;' — here is the hallucination oi the creature, 
who, not content with exploring the laws of the Creator, ends with 
submitting to his interpretation of some three or four laws, in the 
midst of a code of which all the rest are in lan«[uage unknown to 
him— the powers and free-will of the Lawgiver Himself; here is the 
hallucination by which Nature is left Godless— because Man is left 
soulless. What would matter all our speculations on a Deity who 
would cease to exist for us when we are in the grave P Why mete 
out, like Archytas, the earth and the sea, and number the sands on 
the shore that divides them, if the end of this wisdom be a handful 
of dust sprinkled over a skull ! 

* Nee quidquam tibi prodest 
Aerias tentasse domos, emimoque rotondam 
Percurrisae polam morituro,* 

Your book is a proof of the soul that you fail to discover. Without 
a soul, no man would work for the Future that begins for his fame 
when the breath is gone from his body. Do you remember how you 
saw that little child praying at the grave of her father ? Shall I tell 
you that in her simple orisons she prayed for the benefactor- who 
nad cared for the ornhan; who had reared over dust that tomb which, 
in a Christian burial-ground, is a mute but perceptible memorial of 
Christian hopes ; that the child prayed, haughty man, for you P And 
you sat by, knowing nought of this ; sat Dy, amongst the graves, 
troubled and tortured with ghastly doubts — vain of a reason that was 
sceptical of eternity, and yet shaken like a reed by a moment's marvel. 
Shall I teU the child to pray for you no more ? — ^that you disbelieve 
in a soul P If you do so, what is the efficacy of prayer P Speak — 
shall I tell her this P Shall the infant pray for you never more P " 
I was silent — ^I was thrilled. 

"Has it never occurred to you, who, in denying all innate per- 
ceptions as well as ideas, have passed on to deauctions from which 
poor Locke, humble Christian tnat he was, would have shrunk in 
dismay ; has it never occurred to you as a wonderful fact, that the 
easiest thing in the world to teach a child is that which seems to 
metaphysical schoolmen the abstrusest of all problems P Ilead all 
those philosophers wrangling about a Fii'st Cause, deciding on what 
are miracles, and then again deciding that such miracles cannot 
be ; and when one has answered another, and left in the crucible of 
wisdom a caput mortuum of ignorance, then turn your eyes, and look 
at the infant praying to the invisible (rod at his mother's knees. 
This idea, so miraculously abstract, of a Power that the infant has 
never seen, that cannot be symboUed forth and explained to him by 
the most erudite sage,— a Power, nevertheless, that watches over 
h'm, that hears him, that sees him, that will carry him across the 
gravA that will enable him to \ivft ouicst ei'^w \— this double mystery 
of a Vivimty and of a Som\ ttie \Diwi\i \<aarca ^^r^\)aa\MjRi^ ^si^^ 
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readiness, at the first glimpse of his reasoning faculty. Before tou 
can teach him a rule in addition, before jrou can venture to drill him 
into his horn-book, he leaps with one intnitive spring of all his ideas, 
to the comprehension of the truths which are only mcomprehensible 
to blandermg sages! And you, as yon stand before me. dare not 
say, ' Let the cmld pray for me no more ! ' But will the Creator 
accept the child's prayer for the man who refases prayer for himself? 
Take my advice— Fray ! And in this counsel I do not overstep mT 
province. I speak not as a preacher, but as a physician. For health 
IS a word that comprehends our whole organization, and a just eaui- 
librium of all faculties and functions is the condition of health. 
As in your Lilian, the equilibrium is deranged by the over-indulgence 
of a spiritual mvsticism which withdraws from the nutriment of duty 
the essential pabulum of sober sense, so in you, the resolute ne^tipn 
of discipiinea spiritual communion between Thought and Divinity 
robs imagination of its noblest and ss^est vent. Thus, from opposite 
extremes, you and your Lilian meet in the same region of mist and 
cloud, losing sight of each other and of the true ends of life, as her 
eyes only gaze on the stars and yours only bend to the earth. Were 
I advising A^, I should say : ' Your Creator has placed the scene of 
your trial below, and not in the stars.' Advising you, I say : ' But in 
the trial below, man should recognize education for heaven.' In a 
word, I would draw somewhat more downward her fancy, raise 
somewhat more upward your reason. Take my advice then- 
Fray. Your mental system needs the support of prayer in order 
to preserve its bahince. In the embarrassment and confusion 
of your senses, clearness of perception will come with habitual and 
tranquil confidence in Him who .alike rules the universe atnd reads 
the heart. I only say here what has been said much better before 
by a reasoner in whom all students of Nature reco^ize a guide. I 
see on your table the very volume of Bacon, which contains the 
passage 1 commend to your reflection. Here it is. Listen: 'Take 
an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity and courage he 
will put on when be finds himself maintained by a man who, to 
him, is instead of a God, or melior natura, which courage is manifestly 
such as that creature without that confidence of a better nature than 
his own, could never attain. So man, when he resteth and assureth 
himself upon Divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and 
faifch which human naiure could not obtain.'* You are silent, but 
your gesture tells me your doubt— a doubt which vour heart, so 
femininely tender, will not speak aloud lest you should rob the old 
man of a hope with which your strength of manhood dispenses— you 
doubt the efBcacy of praver ! Fause and reflect, bold but candid 
inquirer into the laws oT that guide you call Nature. If there were 
no efficacy in prayei>-if prayer were as mere an illusion of supa* 
stitious phantasy as aught against which your reason now struggles 
— do you think uiat Nidiure herself would have made it amongst tiie 

* Bftcon*8 Essay on Atheism. TUs quotatkoii Ift maA« '^^ %&iBAcEiiiAjt V^^^, 
mud force by Or. yfhewtHl, paf 878 at BAd f WWiltei TraftXM qui KiOEnDfiKs 
Oeaenl Pbjnica eoDgidered with refensioc to ^atian^TtvocS^t^ . 

o2 
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most common and facile of all her dictates ? Do yon beUeye that if 
there really did not exist that tie betweenMan and his Maker— thalfliiik 
between life here and life hereafter which is found in what ire call 
Soul, alone— that wherever you look through the universe, yoa would 
behold a child at prayer ? Nature inculcates nothing thai is super- 
fluous. Nature does not impel the leviathan or the lion, the eagle 
or the moth to pray ; she impels only man. Why ? Because man 
only has soul, and iSoul seeks io commune with the Everlasting; as a 
fountain struggles up to its source. Bum your book. It would 
found you a reputation for learning and intellect and courage, I 
allow; but learning and intellect and courage wasted against a 
truth— like spray against a rock I A truth valuable to the world, 
the world will never part with. You will not injure the truth, 
but vou will mislead and may destroy many, whose best secoritv is 
in tDc truth which you so eruditely insinuate to be a fable. Soul 
and Hereafter are the heritage of all men ; the humblest journeyman 
in those streets, the pettiest trader behind those counters, have in 
those beliefs their prerogatives of royalty. You would dethrone and 
embrute the lords of the earth by your theories. For my part, having 

fiven the greater part of mf life to the study and analysis of facts, 
would rather be the author of the tritest nomily. or the baldest 
poem, that inculcated that imperishable essence of the soul to which 
1 have neither scalpel nor probe, than be the founder of the subtlest 
school, or the framer of the loftiest verse, that robbed my fellowmen 
of their faith in a spirit that eludes the dissecting-knife — ^in a being 
that escapes the grave-digger. Bum your book— Accept This BooE 
instead ; Kead and Pray." 

He placed this Bible in my hand, embraced me, and an hour after- 
wards, the old man and the child left my hearth solitary once more. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

THi.T night as I sat in my study, very thoughtful and very 
mournful, I revolved all that Julius Eaber had said ; and the impres- 
sion his words had produced became gradually weaker and weaker, as 
my reason, naturally combative, rose up with all the replies which my 
philosophy suggested. No ; if my imagination had really seduc^ 
and betrayed me into monstrous credulities, it was clear that the 
best remedy to such morbid tendencies towards the Superstitions 
was in the severe exercise of the faculties most opposed to Supersti- 
tion—in the culture of pure reasoning— in the science of a&olute 
fact. Accordingly I placed before me the very book which Julius 
Faberhad advised me to bum : I forced all my powers of mind to 
go agajn over the passages wm.c\i QcmW\w<6^^ ^^ ^c^Vcm«& that his 
admonition had censured; a\id\idatft dL'K5\itt^»\\!^^\.'e^^'^^ 
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substance of his 1 argument, and the logical reply to it, in an 
elaborate addition to my cnapter on "Sentimental Philosophers." 
While thus rejecting the purport of his parting counsels, I embodied 
in another portion of my woi*k his views on my own " illusions," and 
as here my common sense w^as in concord with his, I disposed of all 
my own previous doubts in an addition to my favourite chapter " On 
the Cheats of the Imagination." And when the pen dropped from 
my hand, and the day-star gleamed through the window, my heart 
escaped from the labour of mv mind and flew back to the image of 
Lilian. The pride of the philosopher died out of me, the sorrow of 
the man reigned supreme and X shrank from the coming of the sun, 
despondent. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Not till the law had completed its proceedings, and satisfied the 
public mind as to the murder of Sir Philip Derval, were the remains 
of the deceased consigned to the family mausoleum. The funeral 
was, as may be supposed, strictly private, and when it was over, the 
excitement caused oy an event so tragical and smgular, subsided. 
New topics engaged the public talk, and— in my presence at least — 
the delicate consideration due to one whose name had been so pain- 
fully mixed up in the dismal story, forbore a topic which I coula not 
be expected to hear without distressful emotion. Mrs. Ashleigh I 
saw frequently at my own house ; she honestly confessed that Lilian 
had not shown that grief at the cancelling of our engagement which 
would alone justify Mrs. Ashleigh in asking me agam to see her 
daughter^ ana retract my conclusions against our union. She said 
that Lilian was quiet, not uncheerful, never spoke of me nor of 
Margrave^ but seemed absent and preoccupiea as before^ taking 
pleasure m nothing that had been wont to please her: not m music, 
nor books, nor that tranquil pastime which women call work, and in 
whicb they find excuse to meditate, in idleness, their own fancies. 
She rarely stirred out— even in the garden ; when she did, her eves 
seemed to avoid the house in which Marsrave had lodged, and her 
steps the old favourite haunt by the Monks' Well. She would 
remain silent for long hours together, but the silence did not appear 
melancholy. For the rest her liesdth was more than usually good. 
Still, Mrs. Ashleigh persisted in her belief that, sooner or later, 
Lilian would return to her former self, her former sentiments for 
me ; and she entreated me not, as yet. to let the world know that 
our engagement was broken off. "For if," said she, with good 
sense, " if it should prove not to be broken off, only suspended^ aaaL<i 
afterwards happily reneyed, there wiU be tv?o CtW^^^ \*^\^;w^ms^ 
no story be needed. Besides, I shoijdd dceoA \3aft ^<^\* ^xASsiw^^ ^ 
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offensive ^ssips babbled to her on a matter that would excite so 
much cunosity as the ru]}ture of a union in which our neighbours 
have taken so general an interest." 

I had no reason to refuse acquiescence in Mrs. Ashleigh's request, 
but I did not share in her hopes ; I felt that the fair prospects of my 
life were blasted; I could never love another, never wed another; I 
resigned myself to a solitary hearth, reioiced, at least, that Margrave 
had not revisited at Mrs. Ashleigh's— had not, indeed, reappeared in 
the town. He was still staving with Strahan, who told me that his 
guest had ensconced himself in Forman's old study, and amused 
himself with readin^though not for long at a time— ;the curious old 
books and manuscripts found in the library, or climbing txees like a 
schoolboy, and familiarizing himself with the deer and the cattle, 
which would group round liim quite tame, and feed from his hand. 
Was this the description of a criminal P But if Sir Philip's asser- 
tion were really true ; if the criminal were man without soul : if 
without soul, man would have no conscience, never be troubled by 
repentance, and the vague dread of a future world,— why, then, 
should not the criminal be gay despite his crimes, as the white bear gam- 
bols as friskly after his meal on human flesh P These questions would 
haunt me, despite my determination to accept as the right solution 
of all marvels the construction put on m;^ narrative by Julius Faber; 

Days passed ; I saw and heard nothing of Margrave. 1 began 
hiJf to hope that, in the desultory and rapid changes of mood and 
mind which characterized his restless nature, he had forgotten my 
exist^ice. 

One morning I went out early on my rounds, when I met Strahan 
une3tpectedly. / 

" I was in search of you," he said, " for more than one person has 
told me that you are looking ill and jaded. So you are ! And the 
town now is hot and unhealtnj;. You must come to Derval Court 
for a week or so. You can ride into town every day to see your 
patients. Don't refuse. Margrave, who is still with me, sends all 
kind messages, and bade me to say that he entreats you to come to 
the house at which he also is a ^est ! " 

I started. What, had the Scm-Lseca required of me, and obtained 
to that condition my promise P " If you are asked to the house at 
which I also am a guest, you will come ; you will meet and converse 
with me as suest speaks to guest in the house of a host ! " Was 
this one of the coincidences which my reason was bound to accept 
as coincidences, and nothing more P Tut, tut! Was I returning 
again to my " hallucinations P " Granting that Eaber and common 
sense were in the right, what was this Margrave P A man to whose 
friendship, acuteness, and energy I was under the deepest obligations 
— ^to whom I was indebted for active services that had saved my life 
from a serious danger, acquitted mv honour of a horrible suspicion. 
" I thank you," I said to Strahan, I will come ; not, indeed, for a 
week, but, at all events, for a day or two." 

"ThaVa right; I will call for you in the carriage at sri o'clock. 
You will have done your day's "woik by then f " 
'' Tes; I wiJJ so arrange." 



of night, 
Tou,I T. 
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"Hishigli spiiits are too maclifor one," ssidbe; "ftndtlienBO 
restless — so inospable of sostaioed qidet conversation. And, clever 

tboagh he is, he can't""' --.. ■.!-- i..-. . . ^i i. t 

shalTboild. He lias i 
could build a bara," 

" I thought von did not like to demolish the old house, and would 
content yourself with pulling down the more ancient part of it?" 

"True. At first it seemed a pity to destroy so Imndsome a 
maision; but you see since poor Sir Philip's manuscript, on which 
he set such store, has been too mutilated, I fear, to allow me 
to effect his wish with regard to it, I think I ought, at least, 
BCrupulouslj to obey hia other whims. And, liesides, I don't know, 
there are odd noises about the old house. 1 don't believe in haunted 
houses, still there is something dreary in strange sonnds at tJie dead 
"'-•"iht, even if made by rats, or minds through decaying rafters. 
— , I remember at college, had a taste for orchitectiue, and can 
draw plans. I wish to follow out Sir Philip's design, but on a 
smaller scale, and with more attention to comfort." 

Thus he continued to run on, satisfied to find me a silent and 
attentive listener. We arrived at the mansion an hour before sunset, 
the weateiing light shining full against the many windows cased in 
nnonldering pilasters, and: making the general dilapidation of the 
whole place yet more moumfullv evident. 

It was but a few minutes to tne dinner-hour, I went up at once to 
the room appropriated to me— not the one I bad before occnpied. 
Stiaban bad already got together a new establishment. I was glad 
to find in the servant who attended me an old actiuaintance. He had 

been in my own emplov when I first settled at L , and left me to 

get married. He and nis wife were now both in Strahan's service. 
He spoke warmly of his new master and his contentment with his 
sitoation, while be unpacked my carpet-bag and assisted ma to 
cliange my dress. But the chief object of his talk and his praise waa 
Mr. Sfargnve. 

"Such a bright yOQng gentleman, like the first fine day in May ! " 

When I entered the drawing-room. Margrave and Strahan were 
both there. The former was blithe and genial, as nsnol, in hia 
welcome. At dinner, and during the whole evening till we retired 
severally to our own rooms, he was the principal talker: recounting 
incidents of travel, always very loosely strung togetner, jesting, 
good-bumouredly enough, at Strahan's sudden hobby for ouildii^, 
then putting questions to me about mutual acquaintances, but never 
waiting for an answer; and every now and then, as if at random, 
stifftling us with some brilliant aphorism, or some suggestion drawn 
from abstract science or unfamiliar erudition. The whole effect waa 

rrkling, but I could well understand that, if long continued, 
would become oppressive. The soul has need of ijQW(fi»> ^ 
repose— interrsls of escape, not on\j Irom ftift fte^,\s>!S. «iwi.^?asi. 
the mind. A man of the loftiest mUWecfc ■^X ^■xvkwm*. "««»■« 
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when mere iotellect not only fst^nea bim, but amidst its most 
original conceptiong, amidst iU proudest triumplis, bas a something 
trite and commanplace oatnpared with one of those Tagne intima- 
tions of a spiritual destln; which are not within the ordiiiar;r domain 
-' ■ and, gazing abstractedly into apace, will leave suspended 



•ome problem of severest thougnt, or nooompleted some Kolden 
palace of imperial poetr;, to indulge in hazvreveriesUistdont^ differ 
m>Di those of an iuDucciit q^iiet child ! The sool has a lonrToad to 



trarel — from time through eternity. It demands its haltinghou 

contemplation. Coal:empUtLou is serene. But with such wants of 
an immortal immaterial spirit. Margrave had no fellowslup. no 
sympathji and for myself, I need scarcely add that the lines iWe 
jnst traced I should not have written at the date at which my 
namtire has now arrived. 



CHAPTER Xr-IX. 

I gi-n no case that necessitated my retnm io L the following 

daf. The earlier hours of the forenooo I devoted to Strohan and his 
buddinz plans. Margrave flitted in and out of the room, fitfully os 
an Apru sunbeam, sometimes flinging himself on a sofa, and reading 
for a few minutes one of the volumes of the ancient mystics, 
in which Sir Philip's library was so rich. I remember it was 
a volume ef Proclus. He read that crabbed and difficult Greek with 
a fluency that surprised me. " I picked up the ancient Greek," said 
he, " years ago, in learning the modem." iJut the book soon tired 
him ^ then he would come and disturb us, archly enjoying Strahan'a 
peevishness at interruption; then he would tlirow open the window 
and leap down, chanting one of his wild savage airs ; and in another 
moment be was half liid under the drooping boughs of a broad 
lune-tree, amidst the antlers of deer that gathered fondly round him. 
In the afternoon my host was called away to attend some visitors of 
importance, and I found myself on the sward before the house, right 
in view of the mausoleum and alone with Margrave. 

I turned my eyes I'nini that dumb House ol Death wherein rested 
the corpse ot the laEl, lord of the soil, so stransely murdered, with a 
strong desire to speak out to Margrave the doubts lespecting himself 
that tortured me. But — setting aside the promise to the contrary, 
which I bad given, or dreamed I had given, to the Luminous 
Shadow — to fulfil tuat desire would have been impossible — impos- 
sible to any one gazing on that radiant youtbful face ! I think Isee 
bun now as I saw him theu^ a wbite doe, that even my presence 
could not scare Away from him, clung lovingly to his side, looking up 
a£ Jiim with her soft eyes. 'R& i\xfA \.V&i« %» VW \&)»xaate 
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grinciple of mytholo^cal 'sensuous life. I have before applied to 
im that illustration ; let the repetition be pardoned. Impossible, I 
repeat it, to say to that creature, face to face, " Art thou the master 
of^ demoniac aits, and the instigator of secret murder P " As if 
from redundant happiness within himself, he was humming, or rather 
cooinff, a strain of music, so sweet, so sweet, so wildly sweet, and . 
60 unlike the music one hears from tutored lips in crowded rooms ! 
I passed my hand over my forehead in bewilderment and awe. 

"Are there," I said, unconsciously — "are there, indeed, such 
prodigies in Nature ? " 

"Nature!" he cried, catching up the word ; "talk to me of Nature! 
Talk of her, the wondrous blissful mother ! Mother I maj well call 
her. I am her spoiled child, her darling — . But oh, to die, ever to 
die, ever to lose si^ht of Nature ! — to rot, senseless, whether under 
these turfs or withm those dead walls — " 

I could not resist the answer. 

" Like von murdered man ! murdered, and by whom ? " 

" Bv whom P I thought that was clearly proved." 

" The hand was proved ; what influence moved the hand P *' 

"Tush! the poor wretch spoke of a Demon. Who can' tell P 
Nature herself is a grand dfestroyer. See that pretty bird, in 
its beak a writhing worm ! All Nature's children live to take me ; 
none, indeed, so lavishly as man. What hecatombs slaughtered, not 
to satisfy the irresistible sting of hunger, but for the wanton osten- 
tation 01 a feast, which he may scarcely taste, or for the mere sport 
that he finds in destroying. We speak with dread of the beasts of 
prey : what beast of prey is so dire a ravager as man P — so cruel and 
so treacherous P Look at yon flock of sheep, bred and fattened for 
the shambles; and this hmd that I caress, — if I were the park- 
keeper, and her time for my bullet had come, would you think her 
life was the safer because, in my own idle whim, I had tamed her to 
trust to the hand raised to slay ner P " 

" It is true," said I, — " a erim truth. Nature, on the surface so 
loving and so gentle, is full of terror in her deeps when our thought 
descends into their abyss ! " 

Strahan now joined us with a party of country visitors. 

" Marnave is the man to show you the beauties of this park," said 
he. " Margrave knows every bosk and dingle, twisted old thorn- 
tree, or opening glade, in its intricate, undulating ground." 

Marffraye seemed delighted at this proposition ; and as he led us 
through the park, though the way was long, though the sun was 
fierce, no one seem fatigued. For tne pleasure he felt in pointing out 
detached beauties which escaped an ordinary eye was contagious. 
He did not talk as talks the poet or the painter : but at some lovely 
effect of light amongst the tremulous leaves, some sudden glimpse of 
a sportive rivulet below, he would halt, point it out to us in silence, 
and vdth a kind of childlike ecstasy in his own bright face, that 
seemed to reflect the life and the bliss of the blithe summer-day 
itself. 

Thus seen, all my doubts in his dork &eci^\> i!k»^.>a^ iib^'Si^^w^l--- 
all my horror, aJJ my hate ; it was impoasM^ \.Q i^^^\.KJaa ^oaa:«i*<5«««^ 
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breathed round him, not to feel a tender, affectionate yeamins 
towards him as to some fair happy child. Well might he call 
himself the Darlinsr of Nature. Was he not the mysterious likeness 
of that awful Motner, beautlM as Apollo in one aspect, direful as 
I^hon in another P 



CHAPTER L 

" What a strange-looking cane you have, sir !'* said a little gfirl, who 
was one of the party, and who had entwined her arm round Mar- 
grave's. "Let me look at iV* 

"Tes," said Strahan ; ''that cane, or rather walking-staff, is worth 
looking at. Margraye bought it in Egypt, and declares that it is very 
ancient." 

This staff seemed constructed from a reed ; looked at. it seemed 
light, in the hand it felt heavy; it was of a pale, faded yellow, 
wrought with black rings at equal distances, and graven with half- 
obliterated characters that seemed hieroglvpnic. I remembered to 
have seen Margrave with it before, but I had never noticed it with 
any attention tuJ now, when it was passed from hand to hand. At 
the head of the cane there was a large unpolished stone of a dark 
blue. 

''Is this a pebble or a jewel ? " asked one of the party. 

" I cannot teU you its name or nature," said Margrave : " but it is 
said to cure the bite of serpents,* and has other supposed virtues— a 
talisman, in short." 

* Ttae followiac description of a stone at CorfU, celebrated as an antidote to the 
▼enom of the serpent's bite, was given to me by an eminent sdiolar and le^ 
functionary in that island :-~ 

" DascRiPTiov ov TBI Blvb Stonb.— This stone is of an oval shape l A in. 
long, Vv broad, ^ thick, and, having been Inroken formerly, is now set in gola. 

** When a person is bitten by a poisonous snake, the bite must be opened by a 
cut of a lancet or razor longways, and the stone applied within twen^-four hours. 
The stone then attaches itself flnnly on the wound, and when it has done its office 
falls off) the cure is then complete. The stone must then be thrown into milk, 
whereupon it vomits the poison it has absorbed, which remains green on the top 
of the milk, and the stone is then again fit for use. 

** lliis stone has been fh>m ttifie immemorial in the family of Ventura, of Corfu, 
a house of Italian origin, and is notorious, so that peasants immediately apply for 
its aid. Its virtue has not been impaired ^ the fracture. Its nature or com- 
position is unknown. 
"In * case where two were itQng at the same time by serpents, the stone was 
MppUei to oat, who 7e<;overf4 } ^ut tbe oUiet, im iiWbv NX ^\]2kA^ t\q\. \)^ used 
d/eti. 
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He here plaoed the staff in my haDds, and bade me look at with 
care. Then he changed the conversation and renewed the wa]% 
leaving the staff with me, till, suddenly, I forced it back on him. I 




longer felt my own weight 
on air. 

Our rambles came to a dose; the visitors went away ; I re-entered 
the house through the sash-wmdow of Torman's study : Margrave 
threw his hat ana staff on the table, and amused himself with examin- 
ing minutely the tracery on the mantelpiece. Strahan and myself left 
him thus occupied, ajid, goias into the adjoining librar]^, resumed our 
task of examining the plans tor the new house. I contmued to draw 
outlines and sketches of various alterations, tending to simplify and 
contract Sir Philijp's general design. Margrave soon joined us, and, 
this time, took his seat patiently beside our table, watching me use 
ruler and compass with unwonted attention. 

" I wish 1 could draw," he said, "but I can do nothing useful." 
" Eich men like you," said Strahan, peevishly, " can engage other^ 
and are better employed in rewarding good artists than in making bad 
drawings themselves." 



Yes, I can employ others ; and— Fenwick, when you have finished 
with Strahan, I will ask permission to employ you, though without 
reward ; the task I would impose will not take you a minute." 

He then threw himself back in his chair and seemed to fall into 
a doze. 

The dressing-bell rang; Strahan nut away the plans— indeed, they 
were now pretty well finished and aedded on. 

Margrave woke up as our host left the room to dress, and drawinjir 
me towards another table in the room, placed bdbre me one of his 
favourite mystic books, and pointing to an old woodeut, said : 



" I will ask you to copy this for me : it i^retends to be a fao-simile 
of Solomon's famous seal. I have a whimsical desire to have a copy 
of it. You observe two triangles interlaced and inserted in a circle? 
— thepentacle, in short. Yes, just so. You need not add the astro- 
logical characters : they are the senseless sup^uous accessories of 
the dreamer who wrote the book. But the pentacle itself has an in- 
telligible meaning ; it belong to the only universal language, the 
language of symbd, in which all races that think— around, and 

" It never failed but oncQ, and then it waa applied t^fter the twtsatf-tota horn. 
** Its colour is 80 dark as not to be disttngnished from black. 

** P. M. CoLQVSoinr. 

"Corfa,7thNoF.,l8«f." 

Sir Emers(m Tenneot, in his pcqpular and excellent work on C^lon, flvea an 
account ot ** snake-stones " apparentlj similar to the one at Cartn, except 
that thry are ** intense^ black and highly polished/' and which are appUed^vA 
much the same manner, to the wounds inflict^ by the cobra-cap«Ua. 

Query .^Might it not be worth wktik to ascertain the chmkai muytiVkii rf 
these stones, and, if they be dBoscioiif in the extractioQ of venom ooiK««f«i9L^ * 
bite, might tbejno* te'af foopeaiAil U MppUcA to the Ute ot a mad doK aaXo tba 
ol 9 cobm-cspeJ/a ? * 
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breathed rouad him, not to feel a tender, affectionate yeaniinff 
towards him as to some fair happy child. Well might he call 
himself the Darlinsr of Nature. Was he not the mystenoos likeness 
of that awful Mother, beautiful as Apollo in one aspect, direful as 
Typhon in another P 



CHAPTER L 

" What a strange-looking cane you haTC, sir !'* said a little gfirl, who 
was one of the party, and who had entwined her arm round Mar- 
grave's. "Let me look at iV* 

*'Ye»*' said Strahan ; ''that cane, or rather walking-staff, is worth 
looking at. Margraye bought it in Egypt, and declares that it is very 
ancient." 

This staff seemed constructed from a reed; looked at. it seemed 
light, in the hand it felt heavy; it was of a pale, faded yellow, 
wrought with black rings at equal distances, and graven with half- 
obliterated chatacters that seemed hieroglTpnic. I remembered to 
have seen Margrave with it before, but I had never noticed it with 
any attention tuJ now, when it was passed from hand to hand. At 
the head of the cane there was a large unpolished stone of a dark 
blue. 




said 

talisman, in short." 

* The foUowiac description of a stone at CorAi, celebrated as an antidote to the 
▼enom of the serpent's bite, was given to me by an eminent sdiolar and le^ 
functionary in that island :-~ 

*' DascRimov ov thi Blvb Stonb.— This stone is of an oral shape lA in. 
long, A broad, -^ thick, and, having been Iwoken formerly, is now set in gcla. 

** When a person is bitten by a poisonous snake, the bite most be opened by a 
cut of a lancet or razor longways, and the stone applied within twen^-four hours. 
The stone then attaches itself flrmly on the wound, and when it has done its office 
falls off} the cure is then complete. The stone must tiien be thrown into milk, 
whereupon it vomits the poison it has absorbed, which remains green on the top 
of the nailk, and the stone is then again fit for use. 

** ThU stone has been firom ttifie immemorial in the family of Ventura, of Corfu, 

a house of Italian origin, and is notorious, so that peasants immediately apply for 

its aid. Its virtue has not been impafared hj the liracture. Its nature or com- 

poaiticm i» anknown. 

"In m cue where two were itong at the same time by serpents, the stone was 

MpgOied to one, who recoverfd \ \voX tbe oUiet> int ii^Qm NX ^o>q2^ t\q\. \)f^ used 
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He here placed the staff in my hands, and bade me look at with 
care. Then he changed the conversation and renewed the waj^ 
leaving the staff with me, till, suddenly, I forced it back on him. I 
could not have explained why, but its touch, as it warmed in my clasp, 
seemed to send through my whole frame a singular thnll, and 
a sensation as if I no longer felt my own weight— as if I walked 
on air. 

Our rambles came to a dose; the visitors went away ; I re-entered 
the house through the sash-wmdow of Forman's study : Margrave 
threw his hat and staff on the table, and amused himself with examin- 
ing minutely the tracery on the mantelpiece. Strahan and myself left 
him thus occupied, andC goin^ into the adjoining library, resumed our 
task of examining the plans tor the new house. I continued to draw 
outlines and sketches of various alterations, tending to simplify and 
contract Sir Philijp's general design. Margrave soon joinea us, and, 
this time, took his seat patiently beside our table, watching me use 
ruler and compass with unwonted attention. 

" I wish I could draw," he said. " but I can do nothing useful." 

" Bich men like you," said Stranan, peevishly, " can engage others, 
and are better employed in rewarding good artists than in making bad 
drawings themselves." 

" Yes, I ean employ others; and— Fenwick, when you have finished 
with Strahan, I will ask permission to employ you, though without 
reward ; the task I would impose will not take you a minute." 

He then threw himself back in his chair and seemed to fall into 
a doze. 

The dressing-bell rang; Strahan nut away the plans— indeed, they 
were now prettv well finished and decided on. 

Margrave woke up as our host left the room to dress, and drawii^ 
me towards another table in the room, placed before me one of his 
favourite mystic books, and jpointing to an old woodcut, said : 



" I will ask you to copy this for me : it pretends to be a fac-simile 
of Solomon's famous seal. I have a whimsical desire to have a copy 
of it. You observe two triangles interlaced and inserted in a circle r 
— the pentacle, in short. Yes, just so. You need not add the astro- 
logical characters : they are the senseless superfluous accessories of 
the dreamer who wrote the book. But the pentacle itself has an in- 
telligible meaning ; it belong to the only universal language, the 
language of symbol, in which all races that think ^around, and 

" It never failed bat onc«, and then it was applied t^fter the twenty-four hours. 
** Its colour is so dark as not to be distinffoished from bl&ck. 

** P. M. COLQVHOVN. 

" Corfti, 7th Nov., I860." 

Sir Emerson Tennent, in his popular and excellent work on Ceylon, i^ves an 
account of *' snake-stones '* apparently similar to the one at Corfti, except 
that they are *' intensely black and highly polished," and which are applied, m 
much the same manner, to the wounds inflicted by the cobra-capelU. 

Query.— Might it not be worth while to ascertain the chemical properties oC 
these stones, and, if they be efflcadous in the extraction of -H^iMcnsi^fiiu^vi^^^^^ 
bite, might they not be'as successftU if appUed to t\i«\^\A ^^xcAi^^o^^^^^^^^'^ 
pf » cobrn-cap^Jla ? 
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aboye, and below ns— can establish communion of thongbt. If in the 
external universe any one constructive principle can be detected, it is 
the geometrical ; and in every part of the world in which magic pre- 
tends to a written character, I find that its hieroglyphics are geome- 
trical figures. Is it not laughable that the most positive of all the 
sciences should thus lend its angles and circles to the use of— what 
shall I call it P — ^the ignorance ?— ay, that is the word— the ignorance 
of dealers in magic ! " 

He took up the paper, on which I had hastily described the tri- 
angles and the circle^ and left the room chanting the serpent- 
charmer's song# 



CHAPTER LL 

When we separated for the night, which we did at eleven o'clock. 
Margrave said : 

" Good night and good-bye. I must leave you to-morrow, Strahan, 
and before your usual hour for rising. I took the liberty of request- 
ing one of your men to order me a chaise from L . Pardon my 

seeming abruptness, but I always avoid long leave-takings, and I had 
fixed the date of my departure almost as soon as I accepted your 
invitation," 

" I have no right to complain. The place must be dull, indeed, to 
a f?ay young fellow like you. It is dull even to me. I am medi- 
tating flight already. Are you going back to L ? *' 

" Not even for such things as 1 left at my lodgings. When I 
settle somewhere and can give an address, I snail direct them to be 
sent to me. There are, I hear, beautiful patches of scenery towards 
the north, only known to pedestrian tourists. I am a good walker ; 
and you know. Penwick, that I am also a child of Nature. Adieu to 
you both ; and many thanks to you, Strahan, for your hospitalifcy." 

He left the room. 

" I am not sorry he is going," said Strahan, after a pause, and with 
a quick breath as if of relief. "Do you not feel that he exhausts 
one P An excess of oxygen, as you would say in a lecture." 

I was alone in my own chamber ; I felt indisposed for bed and for 
sleep : the curious conversation I had held with Marcrave weighed 
on me. In that conversation, we had indirectly touched upon the 
prodigies which I had not brought myself to speak of with frank 
courage, and certainly nothing in Margrave's manner had betrayed 
consciousness of my suspicions ; on the contrary, the open frankness 
with which he evinced his predilection of mystic speculation, or 
ottered Ms more unamiable sentimeivts, thither tended to disarm than 
encourage belief in gloomy secrets or svmaVct ^^«t^, koL^ ^ \i.^ 
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was about to quit the neighbourhood, he would not again see Lilian, 

not even enter the town of L . Was I to ascribe this relief from 

his presence to the promise of the Shadow^ or was I not rather right 
in battling firmly against anv grotesque illusion, and accepting bis 
departure as a simple proof that my jealous fears had been amongst 
my other chimeras, and that, as he had really only visited Lilian out 
of friendship to me, in my peril, so he might, with his characteristic 
acuteness, nave guessed my jealousy, and ceased his visits from a 
kindly motive delicately concealed ? And might not the same motive 
now nave dictated the words which were intended to assure me that 

L contained no attractions to tempt him to return to it ? Thus, 

gradually soothed and cheered by the course to which my reflections 
led me, I continued to muse for hours. At length, looking at my 
watch, I was surprised to find it was the second hour after midnight. 
I was just about to rise from my chair to undress, and secure some 
hours of sleep, when the well-remembered cold wind passed through 
the room, stirring the roots of my hair ; and before me stood, against 
the wall, the Luminous Shadow. 

" Bise and follow me," said the voice, sounding much nearer than 
it had ever done before. 

And at those words I rose mechanically, and like a sleep-walker. 

"Take up the light." 

I took it. 

The Scin-Lseca glided along the wall towards the threshold, and 
motioned me to onen the door. I did so. The Shadow fiitted on 
through the corridor. I followed, with hushed footsteps, down a 
small stair into Forman's study. In all my subsequent proceedings, 
about to be narrated, the Shadow guided me, sometimes by voice, 
sometimes by sign. I obeyed the guidance not onlv unresistingly, 
but without a desire to resist. I was unconscious either of curiosity 
or of awe — only'of a calm and passive indiflPerence. neither pleasurable 
nor painful. In this obedience^ from which all will seemed extracted, 
I took into my hands the staff which I had examined the day before, 
and which lay on the table, just where Margrave had cast it on re- 
entering the house. I unclosed the shutter to the casement, lifted 
tlie sash, and, with the light in my left hand, the staff in my right, 
stepped forth into the garden. The night was still ; the flame of the 
candle scarcelv trembled in the air ; the Shadow moved on before me 
towards the old pavilion described m an earlier part of this narrative, 
and of which the mouldering doors stood wide onen. 1 followed the 
Shadow into the pavilion, up the crazy stair to the room above, with 
its four great blank undazed windows, or rather arcades, north, 
south, east, and west. I halted on the middle of the floor : right 
before my eyes, through the vista made by breathless boughs, stood 
out from the moonlit air the dreary mausoleum. Then, at the com- 
mand conveyed to me, I placed the candle on a wooden settle, 
touched a spring in the handle of the staff, a lid flew back, and 1 
drew from the hollow, first a lump of some dark bituminous sub- 
stance, next a smaller slender wand of polished steely ^^ ^\!M&L*^osi 
point was tipped with a translucent matftt\^,^\x^ODL«:^"^vii^^^^ 
like crystal. Bendiag down, stiH obediwi\i Vi \)aa ^\3L^s2«ssssi ^sssc:^^'^^- 



candle to the circle, tud immediately it became lunhent with a loir 
ateadf splendoor that rose about aa inch &om the floor, and ^dually 
bom thu light there emanated a soft grej transparent mist and a 
&iiit but ex<}ni^itc oduur. I stuod in the midst of the circle, ami 
within the circle also, close bf my side, stood the Scin-Lieca; no 
Icmger teflected on tlie wall, but apott from it, erect, rounded into 
non integral and distinct form, vet impalpable, and from it there 
Iseathed an iey air. Then liftine tlie wand, the broader end of whirh 
nated in the palm of my band, tlia two forefin/^rs closing lighlly 
orer it in aline p^alkl wil lithe point, I directed ittowatde the wide 
ftpertnre before mc, froutlng tlic mausoleum. I repeated aloud some 
Tords whispered to ne in a langnwe I knew not : those words I 
would not trace on this paper could I remember them. Aa they 
oame to a close, I heard a howl from the watch-dog in the yard^a 
tSsmal, lugubrions howl. Other dogs in the distant village oaught 
i^ the sound, and bayed in a dirge-liie chorus; and the howKng 
went on louder and louder. Again strangE words were whispered to 
me, and I repeated them in mechanical submission ■. and when they, 
too, were ended, I felt the ground tremble beneatn me^ and as my 
eyeslooked straight forward down the viata, that, slretohing from the 
easement, was hounded by the solitary maneolenm, vagae formless 
shadows seemed to paaa across the moonlight— below, along the 
sward— above, in the air ; and then suddenly a terror, not before 
OonoeiTed, came upon me. 

And a third time words were whispered : but, though I knew no 
more of their meaning than 1 did of those that had preceded them, I 
felt a repngnanoe to ntter them alond. Mutely I turned towards thi 
Scin-Laica, and the expression of its face vas menacing and terrible . 
my will became yet more compelled to the oontrot imposed upon it, 
and my lips commenced the formula s^ain whispered into my ear, 
when I heard distinctly a voice of wamin« and of^an4:uiah, that mi 
mnred " Hold ! " I knew the toiop ; it was Lilian's. 1 paused- 
tnrned towards the quarter from which the voice had come, and 
the space afar I saw the features, the form of Lilian. Uer arms 
were stretched towards me in supplication, her countenance was 
deadly pale and aniious witb unutterable distress. The whole image 
seemed in unison witb the voice;— the look, the attitude, the gesture 
of one who sees another in deadly perij, and cries, " Beware I 

This apparition vanished in a moment ; but that moment soffloed 
to free my mind from the coostraint which hod before enslaved it. I 
dashed the wand to the ground, sprang: from the circle, rushed from 
the place. How I got inlo m^ own room I can remember not— I 
know not ; I have a vague reminiscence of some intervening wander- 
ing^ of giant trees, of shroud-like moonlight, of the Shining Shadow 
aod it§ aapj aspect, of tbe y^4 wiffla sai fe^ iwm door of the 
Sotuo oi ue Dead, of Bpectn\ imngw— «. wnSnifc^ «b& ^ikk^ 
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phantasmagoria. But all I can recall with distiiictiiess is the sight 
of my own hneless faie in the mirror in mj own still room, bj the 
li^ht of the white moon through the window •^ and sinking down, I 
said to myself, " This, at least, is an hallucination or a (beam !" -* 



CHAPTER LII. 

A HEAVY sleen came over me at daybreak, but I did not undress nor 
go to bed. The sun was high in the heavens when, on waking, I 
saw the servant who had attended me bustling about the room. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, I am afraid I disturbed you ; but 1 have 
been three times to see if you were not coming down, and found you 
so soundly asleep I did not like to wake you. Mr. Strahan has 
finished breakfast, and gone out riding ; Mr. Margrave has left— left 
before six o'clock." 

" Ah, he said he was going early." 

" Yes, sir; and he seemed so cross when he went. I could never 
have supposed so pleasant a gentleman could put himself into such 
a passion!" 

" What was the matter P" 

"Why, his walkins-stick could not be found; it was not in the 
hall. He said he haa left; it in the study ; we could not find it there. 
At last he found it himself in the old summer-house, and said— I beg 
pardon, he said — ' he was sure you had taken it theris : that some one. 
at all events, had been meddling with it.' Howevef, I am very glad 
it was found, since he seems to set such store on it." 

" Did Mr. Margrave go himself into the summer-house to look 
for it P" 

"Yes, sir; no one else would have thought of such a place; no 
one likes to go there, even in the daytime." 

" Why P '' 

"Why, sir, they say it is haunted since poor Kr Philip's death* 
and, indeed, there are 8trang[e noises in every part of the nouse. 1 
am afraid you had a bad mght. sir," continued the servant, with 
evident cunosity glancing towards the bed. which I had not pressed, 
and towards the evening-dress^ which, while he spoke, I was rapidly 
changing for that which I habitually wore in the morning. " I nope 
you aid not feel yourself ill P" 

" No ; but it seems I fell asleep in my chair." 

"Did you hear, sir, how the dogs howled about two o'clock in the 
morning P They woke me. Very frightful I " 

" The moon was at her fufl. Dogs will bay the -macsBL!* ^ 

I felt relieved to think that 1 sIiotM itfA. fesL^l ^\s^«i^ ^^ Hxsfc 
breakfast-room, and, hastening tbxo\ig\L t\ift «««Btfsc^ ^^ ^is«»*^ 
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which I scarcely touched, I went ont into the park unobserved vA 
creeping round the copses and into the neglected garden8| made, my 
way to the pavilion. 1 mounted the stairs— I looked on the floor of 
the upi)er room ; yes, there still was the black figure of the pentade 
—the circle. So, then, it was not a dream ! Till then I had aoubted. 
Or might it not still be so far a dream, that I had walked in' mj 
sleep, and with an imagination pre-occupied by my conversations with 
Margrave— by the hieroglyphics on the staff I had handled — ^by tiie 
very fieure associated with superstitious practices which I had 
copied from some weird book at his request— bv all the strange 
impressions previously stamped on my mind; — ^mignt I not. in trnu. 
have carriea thither in sleep the staff, described the circle, and all 
the rest been but visionary delusion P Surely — surely, so common 
sense and so Julius Faber would interpret the riddles wat p^^ezed 
me ! Be that as it may, my first thought was to efface tho mJarks on 
the flpor. I found this easier than I had ventured to hope. I rubbed 
the circle and the pentacle away ^m the boards with the sole of my 
foot, leaving but an undistinguishable smudge behind. I know not 
why, but I felt the more nervously anxious to remove all sodi 
evidences of my nocturnal visit to that room, because Margrave had 
so openly gone thither to seek for the staff, and had so rudely named 
me to the servant as having meddled with it. Might he not awake 
some suspicion against me ? Suspicion, what of ? I knew not, but 
I feared! 

The healthful air of day gradually nerved my spirits and relieved 
my thoughts. But the place had become hateful to me. I resolved 

not to wait for Strahan*s return, but to walk back to L , and 

leave a message for my host. It was suf&cient excuse that I could 
not longer absent myself from my patients: accordingly, I gave 
directions to have the few things wiiich I had brought with me 

sent to my house by any servant who might be going to L , 

and was soon pleased to find myself outside the park-gates and on 
the high road. 

I had not gone a mile before I met Strahan on horseback. He 
received my apologies for not waiting his return to bid him farewell, 
without observation, and, dismountmg, led his horse and^ walked 
beside me on mv road. I saw that there was something on his mind; 
at last he said, looking down : 

" Did you hear the dogs howl last night P" 

"Yes! the full moon!" 

" You were awake, then, at the time. Did you hear any other 
sound P Did you see anything P " 

" What should I hear or see P" 

Strahan was silent for some moments ; then he said, with great 
seriousness : 

" I could not sleep when I went to bed last night ; I felt feverish 
and restless. Somehow or other. Margrave got into my head, mixed up 
in some stranp^e way with Sir Philip Derval. I heard the dogs howl, and 
at the same time, or rather a few minutes later, I felt the whole house 
tremble, as a frail comer-bouse in London seems to tremble at night 
when a carriage is driven past \l. 'I\i^ \i<i\iVflv^ X^a^SiwecL^^'^^^ and 
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ceased as suddenly as it had beisun. I felt a vague superstitious alarm ; 
I got up, and went^o my window, which was unclosed fit is my habit 
to sleep with my windows open)— the moon was very Dright—and I 
saw, I declare 1 saw, along the green alley that leads from the old 
part of the house to the mausoleum — No, I will not sanr what I saw 
or believed I saw — you would ridicule me, and justly. But, whatever 
it might be, on the earth without or in the fancy within my brain, I 
was so terrified, that I rushed back to my bed, and buried my face in 
mv pillow. I would have come to you ; but I did not dare to stir. 
I have been riding hard all the morning in order to recover my nerves. 
But I dread sleeping again under that roof, and now that you and 
Margrave leave me, i shall go this very day to London. 1 hope all 
that I have told you is no bad sign of any coming disease ; blood to 
the head, ch P " 

" No ; but imagination overstrained can produce wondrous effects. 
You do right to change the scene. Go to London at once, amuse 
yourself, and—" 

" Not return, till the old house is razed to the ground. That is my 
resolve. You approve ? That's well. All success to you, Eenwick. 
I will canter back and get my portmanteau ready and the carriage 
out, in time for the five o'clock train." 

So then he, too, had seen— what ? I did not dare and 1 did not 
desire to ask him. But he, at least, was not walking in his sleep ! 
Did we both dream, or neither ? 



CHAPTER LIIL 

There is an instance of the absorbing tyranny of every-day life which 
must have struck all such of my readers as have ever experienced one 
of those portents which are so at variance with every-day life, that 
the ordinary epithet bestowed on them is " supernatural." 

And be my readers few or many, there will be no small proportion 
of them to whom, once, at least in the course of their existence, a 
something strange and eirie has Occurred — a something which per- 
plexed and baffled rational conjecture, and struck on those chords 
which vibrate to superstition. It may have been only a dream 
unaccountably verified— an undefinable presentiment or forewarning; 
but up from such slighter and vaguer tokens of the realm of marvel — 
up to the portents of ghostly apparitions or haunted chambers, I 
believe that the greater number of persons arrived at middle age, 
however instructed the class, however civilized the land, however 
sceptical the period, to which they belong, have either in themselves 
experienced, or heard recorded by intimate associates ^Wk^^^t-Mstoj 
they accept as indisputable^ in all oi^^not^ tx«a^a»iKNi\^'Gk& ^\ \&^r^ 

p 
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phenomena which are not to be solved by the wit that mocks them, 
nor, perhaps, always and entirely, to the contentment of the reason or 
the i)nilosophy that explains them awav. Such phenomena, I say, are 
infinitely more numerous than would appear from the instances 
currently quoted and dismissed with a jest ; for few of those who have 
witnessed them are disposed to own it, and they who only hear of 
them through others, however trustworthy, would not impugn theur 
character for common sense by professing a belief to which common 
sense is a merciless persecutor. But he who reads my assertion in 
the quiet of his own room will, perhaps, ^ause, ransack his memory, 
and find there, in some dark comer wmch he excludes from " the 
babbling and remorseless day," a pale recollection that proves the 
assertion not nntrue. 

And it is, I say, an instance of the absorbing tyranny of every-day 
life, that whenever some such startling incident disturbs its regular 
tenor of thought and occupation, that same every-day life hastens to 
bury in its sands the object which has troubled its surface ; the more 
unaccountable, the more prodigious has been the phenomenon which 
has scared and astounded us, the more, with involuntary effort, the 
mind seeks to rid itself of an enigma which might disease the reason 
that tries to solve it. We go about our mundane business with 
renewed avidity ; we feel the necessity of proving to ourselves that 
We are still sober practical men. and refuse to be unfitted for the 
world which we know, by unsolicited visitations from worlds into 
which every glimpse is soon lost amid shadows. And it amazes us to 
think how soon such incidents, though not actually forgotten, though 
they can be recalled — and recalled too vividly for health — at our will, 
are, nevertheless, thrust, as it were, out of the mind's sight, as we 
cast into lumber-rooms the crutches and splints that remind us of a 
broken limb which has recovered its strength and tone. It is a 
felicitous peculiarity in our organization, wmch all members of my 
profession will have noticed, how soon, when a bodily pain is once 
past, it becomes erased from the recollection — how soon and how 
mvariably the mind refuses to linger over and recall it. No man 
freed an hour before from a raging toothache, the rack of a neuralgia, 
seats himself in his armchair to recollect and ponder upon the anguish 
he has undergone. It is the same with certain afflictions of the 
mind— not with those that strike on our affections, or blast our for- 
tunes, overshadowing our whole future with a sense of loss ; but 
where a trouble or calamity has been an accident, an episode in our 
wonted life, where it affects ourselves alone, where it is attended with 
a sense of sname and humiliation, where the pain of recalling it seems 
idle, and if indulged would almost madden us— agonies of that kind 
we do not brood oyer as we do over the death or falsehood of beloved 
friends, or the train of events by which we are reduced from wealth 
to penury. No one, for instance, who has escaped from a shipwreck, 
from the brink of a precipice, from the jaws of a tiger, spends his 
days and nights in reviving his terrors past, re-imagining dangers not 
to occur again, or, if they do occur^ from which the experience under- 
^one can suggest no adaition&l salQ^uards. The current of our life, 
indeed, like that of the liyexs, \s mo^\>T«.'^\<i \ii\!ti^\s\visvQ«t channel, 
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where all atreams are alike comparatiyel^ slow in the depth and along 
the shores in which each lif& as each nver, has a character peculiar 
to itself. And hence^ those who would sail toith the tide of the world, 
as those who sail with the tide of a river, hasten to take the middle 
of the stream, as those who skU against the tide are found clinging to 
the shore. I returned to my habitual duties and avocations with 
renewed energy ; I did not suffer my thoughts to dwell on the dreary 
wonders that nad haunted me, from the evening I first met Sir Philip 
Derval to the morning on which I had quitted the house of his heir : 
whether realities or hallucinations, no guess of mine could unravel 
such marvels, and no prudence of mine guard me against their repeti- 
tion. But I nad no fear that they would be repeated, any more than 
the man who has gone through shipwreck, or the hairbreadth escape 
from a fall down a glacier, fears a^ain to be found in a similar peril. 
Margrave had departed, whither I knew not, and, with his departure, 
ceased all sense of his influence. A certain calm within me, a traii> 
ouillizing feeling of relief, seemed to me like a pledge of permanent 
delivery. 

But that which did accompany and haunt me, through all my 
occupations and pursuits, was the melancholy remembrance of the 
love I had lost m Lilian. I heard from Mrs. Ashleigb, who still 
frequently visited me, that her daughter seemed much in the same 
quiet state of mind— perfectly reconciled to our separation— seldom 
mentioning my name — if mentioning it, with indinerence ; the only 
thing remarkable in her state was her aversion to all society, and a 
kind of lethargy that would come over her, often in the davtime. She 
would suddenly fall into sleep and so remain for hours, out a sleep 
that seemed very serene and tranquil, and from which she woke of 
herself. She kept much within her own room, and always retired to 
it when visitors were announced. 

Mrs. Ashleigh began reluctantly to relinquish the persuasion she 
had so long and so obstinately maintained, that this state of feeling 
towards myself— and, indeed, this general change in Lilian — was but 
temnorarv and abnormal ; she began to allow that it was best to drop 
all tnougnts of a renewed engagement— a future union. I proposed 
to see Lilian in her presence and in my professional capacity ; 
perhaps some physical cause, especially for this lethargy, might be 
detected and removed. Mrs. Ashleigh owned to me that the idea had 
occurred to herself; she had sounded Lilian upon it; but her 
daughter had so resolutely opposed it — ^had said with so quiet a 
firmness " that all being over between us, a visit from me would be 
unwelcome and painful ;" that Mrs. Ashleigh felt that an interview 
thus deprecated would only confirm estrangement. One day, in 
calling, she asked my advice whether it would not be better to try the 
effect of change of air and scene, and, in some other place, some other 
medical opinion might be taken r I approved of this suggestion with 
unspeakable sadness. 

And," said Mrs. Ashleigjh, shedding tears, "if that experiment 
prove unsuccessful, I will write and let you know ; and we must then 
consider what to say to the world as a reason why th& ^satca^Ss^ 
broken off. Icaiii«ad«thi8m0Teewsy\>7«\«fvsk%«fi«5» "V-^ic^^j!^ 

p2 
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return to L till the matter has ceased to be the topic of talk, and 

at a distance any excuse will be less questioned and seem more 
natural. But still— still— let us hope still.** 

** Have you one ground for hope P '* 

"Perhaps so ; but you will thmk it very frail and faUadous.'* 

"Name it. and let me judge.** 

" One nignt— in which you were on a visit to Derval Court *' 

"Ay, that night.** 

" Lman woke me by a loud cry (she sleeps in the next room to me, 
and the door was left open) ; I hastened to her bedside in alarm ; she 
was asleep, but appeared extremely agitated and convulsed. She 
kept calling on your name in a tone of passionate fondness, but as if 
in great terror. She cried, 'Do not go, Allen! — do not go! — voa 
know not what you brave !— what you do ! * Then she rose in net 
bed, clasping her hands. Her face was set and rigid : I tried to awake 
her, but could not. After a little time, she breathed a deep sigh, and 
murmured, * Allen, Allen ! dear love ! did you not hear r — aid vou 
not see me ? What could thus baffle matter and traverse space but 
love and soul ? Can you still doubt me, Allen ? — doubt that I love 
you now, shall love you evermore ? — yonder, yonder, as here below P' 
She then sank back on her pillow, weeping, and then I woke her." 

" And what did she say on waking P '* 

" She did not remember what she had dreamed, except that she had 

passed through some great terror ; but added, with a vague smile. 

It is over, and I feel nappy now.* Then she turned round and fell 

asleep again, but quietly as a child, the tears dried, the smile 

resting.*' 

" Go, my dear friend, go ; take Lilian away from this place as soon 
as you can ; divert her mind with fresh scenes. I hope !— I do hope ! 
Let me know where you fix yourself. I will seize a holiday — I need 
one; I will arrange as to my patients — I will come to the same 
place ; she need not know of it— but I must be by to watch, to hear 
your news of her. Heaven bless you for what you have said ! I 
hope!— I do hope!'* 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Some days after, I received a few lines from Mrs. Ashleigb. Her 
arrangements for departure were made. They were to start the next 
morning. She had fixed on going into the north of Devonshire, and 
staying some weeks either at Ilfracombe or Lynton, whichever place 
Lilian preferred. She would write as soon as they were settled! 

I was up at my usual early hour the next mommg. I resolved to 
go out towardt Mrs* Ashleigb* a bou^ei «SLd'?(«.tA\!L«umiQticed, where 
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I might, perhaps, catch a glimpse of Lilian as the carriage that won? d 
convey her to the railway passed my hiding-place. 

I was looking impatiently at the clock ; it was yet two hours before 
the train by which Mrs. Asnleigh proposed to leave. A loud ring at 
my bell ! 1 opened the door. Mrs. Asbleigh rushed in, falling on 
my breast. 

"Lilian! Lilian!" 

" Heavens ! What has happened ? " 

"She has left—she is^one — ^gone away! Oh, Allen! how?— 
whither ? Advise me. What is to be done ?" 

"Come in— compose yourself— tell me all— clearly;, quickly. Lilian 
gone? — gone awayP Imnossible! She must be hid somewhere in 
the house — the garden; she, perhaps, did not like the journey. She 
may have crept away to some young friend's house. But / talk 
when you should talk : tell me all." 

Little enough to tell ! Lilian had seemed unusually cheerful the 
night before, and pleased at the thought of the excursion. Mother 
and daughter retired to rest early : Mrs. Ashleigh saw Lilian sleep- 
ing quietly before she herself went to bed. She woke betimes in the 
morning, dressed herself, went into the next room to call Lilian — 
Lilian was not there. No suspicion of flight occurred to her. Per- 
haps her daughter might be up already, and gone downstairs, remem- 
bering something she might wish to pack and take with her on the 
journey. Mrs. Ashleigh was confirmed in this idea when she noticed 
that her own room door was left open. She went downstairs, met a 
maidservant in the hall, who told her, with alarm and surprise, that 
both the street and garden doors were found unclosed. No one had 
seen Lilian. Mrs. Ashleigh now became seriously uneasy. On re- 
mounting to her daughters room, she missed Lilian's bonnet and 
mantle. The house and garden were both searched in vain. There 
could be no doubt that Lilian had gone — must have stolen noiselessly 
at night through her mother's room, and let herself out of the house 
and through the garden. 

" Do you think she could have received any letter, any message, 
any visitor unknown to you ?" 

** I cannot think it. Why do you ask ? Oh, Allen, you do not 
believe there is any accomplice in this disappearance ! No, you do 
not believe it. But my child's honour ! What will the world think ? " 

Not for the world cared I at that moment. I could think only of 
Lilian, and without one suspicion that imputed blame to her. 

" Be quiet, be silent ; perhaps she has gone on some visit, and will 
return. Meanwhile, leave inquiry to me.** 
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CHAPTER LV. 

It seemed incredible that Lilian could wander far without being 
observed. I soon ascertained that she had not gone away hj the 
railway— by an^ public conveyance— had hired no caniaffe: she must 
therefore be still in the town, or have left it on foot. - Tne greater 
part of the day was consumed in nnsuocessful inquiriep, ana faint 
hopes that she would return ; meanwhile the news of her disappear- 
ance had spread : how could such news fail to do so P 

An acquaintance of mine met me under the archway of Monk's 
Qviie, He wrung my hand, and looked at me with great oompassioii. 

" I fear," said he, " that we were all deceived in that yonng Mar- 

S*ave. He seemed so well conducted, in spite of his liyely mannen. 
ut—" 

"But what P" 

" Mrs. Ashleigh was perhaps imnrudent to admit him into her 
house so familiarly. He was certainly very handsome. Young ladies 
will be romantic." 

" How dare yon, sir !" I cried, choked with rage. " And withoat 
any colouring to so calumnious a suggestion ! Mijrgrave has not been 
in the town lor many days. No one knows even where he is." 

" Oh yes, it is known where he is. He wrote to order the effects 
which he had left here to be sent to Penrith." 

"When?" 

"The letter arrived the day before yesterday. I happened to be 
callinfj at the house where he last lodged, when at L— -— , the house 
opposite Mrs. Ashleigh's garden. No doubt the servants in both 
.houses gossip with each other. Miss Ashleigh could scarcely fail to 
hear of Mr. Margrave's address from her maid; and since servants 
will excliange gossip, they may also convey letters. Pardon me, you 
know I am your friend." 

" Not from the moment you breathe a word against my betrothed 
wife," said I fiercelv. 

I wrenched myself from the clasp of the man's hand, but his words 
still rang in my ears. I mounted my horse ; I rode into the adjoining 
suburbs, the neighbouring villages ; there, however. I learned nothing 
till, just at nightfall, in a hamlet about ten miles from L — ^, a 
labourer declared he had seen a young ladv dressed as I described, 
who passed by him in a path through the fields a little before noon ; 
that he was surprised to see one so young, so well dressed, and a 
stranger to the neighbourhood (for he tnew by sight the ladies of the 
few families scattered round), walking alone ; that as he stepped out 
of the path to make way for ner, he looked hard into her face, and she 
did not heed him— seemed to gaze, right before her, into space. If 
her expression had been less quiet and gentle, he should have 
thought, he could scarcely say "STiiy, l\\%.t «>\^ft 'voa not quite right in 
bermina — there was a stranse Tmftoiiac\w\s «k\»i^ \a.>Mst «^«.^^\£ 
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she were walking in her sleep. Her pace was very steady— neither 
quick nor slow. He had watched her till she passed oat of sight, 
amidst a wood through which the path wound its way to a village at 
some distance. 

I followed up this clue. I arrived at the village to which my in- 
formant directed me, but night had set in. Most of the houses were 
closed, so I could glean no further information from the cottages or 
at the inn. But the police superintendent of the district lived in the 
village, and to him I gave instructions which I had not given, and, 

indeed, would have been disinclined to ^ve, to the police at L . 

He was intelligent and kindly: he promised to communicate at once 
with the different police-stations for miles round, and with all delicacy 
and privacy. It was not probable that Lilian could have wandered 
in one day much further than the place at which I then was ; it was 
scarcely to be conceived that she could baffle my pursuit and the 
practised skill of the police. I rested but a few nours, at a small 
public-house, and was on horseback again at dawn. A little after 
sunrise I a^ain heard of the wanderer. At a lonely cottage, by a 
brick-kiln, in the midst of a wide common, she had stopped the 
previous evening, and asked for a draught of milk. The vroman who 
gave it to her inquired if she had lost her way ? She said " No ; " 
and, only tarrying a few minutes^ had gone across the common; and 
the woman supposed she was a visitor at a gentleman's house which 
was at the further end of the waste, for the path she took led to no 
town, no village. It occurred to me, then, thatLilian avoided all high- 
roads, all places, even the humblest, where men congregated together. 
But where could she have passed the night P ^ Not to fatiffue the 
reader with the fruitless result of frequent inquiries, I will out say 
that at the end of the second day I had succeeded in ascertaining 
that I was still on her track ; ana though I had ridden to and fro 
nearly double the distance — coming back again -to places I had left 
behind— it was at the distance of forty miles from Ly- ;- that I last 
heard of her that second day. She had been seen sitting alone by 
a little brook only an hour before. I was led to the very spot by a 
woodman, — it was at the hour of twilight when he beheld her — she 
was leaning her face on her hand, and seemed weary. He spoke to 
her: she did not answer, but rose, and resumed her way along the 
bants of the streamlet. That night I put up at no inn ; I followed 
the course of the brook for miles, then struck into every path that I 
could conceive her to have taken— in vain. Thus I consumed the 
night on foot, tying my horse to a tree, for he was tired out, and 
returning to him at sunrise. At noon, the third day. I again heard 
of her, and in a remote, savage part of the country. The features of 
the landscape were changed; there was little foliage and little 
culture, but the ground was broken into mounds and hollows, and 
covered with patches of heath and stunted brushwood. She had oeen 
seen by a shepherd, and he made the same observation as the first who 
had guided me on her track— she looked to him "like some one 
walking in her sleep." An hour or two later, in a dell, amongst the 
furze-bushes, I chanced on a knot of ribboii. 1 ^^^s»^g^^^*^^ 
colour LUian habitually wore ; I felt ceTt8iX!i>i)a»Xi \)aaT^QXL'^^s»V^x'5»' 
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Calculating the utmost speed I could ascribe to her, she could not k 
far off, yet still 1 failed to discover. The scene now was as sditarj 
as a desert ; I met no one on my way. At length, a little after 
sunset, 1 found myself in view of the sea. A small town nestkd 
below the cliffs, on which I was ^ding my weary horse. I enteied 
the town, and while my horse was baiting went in search of the 
resident policeman. The information I had directed to be sent roand 
the country had reached him ; he had acted on it, but without T»nlt 
I was surprised to hear him address me by name, and looking at bim 
more narrowly, I recognised him for the policeman Waby. Hds 
young man had always expressed so grateful a sense of my attendance 
on his sister, and had, indeed, S9 notably evinced his g^ratitnjein 
prosecuting with Margrave the inquiries which terminated in ths 
discovery of Sir Philip Derval's murderer, that I confided to bim 
the name of the wanderer, of which he had not been previooslv in- 
formed ; but which it would be, indeed, impossible to conceal uom 
him should the search in which his aid was asked prove succesdul,— 
as he knew Miss Ashleigh by sight. His face immediately hectm 
thoughtful. He paused a minute or two, and then said : 
" I think I have it, but I do not like to say ; I may pain you, sir.' 
" Not by confidence ; you pain me by concealment.'* 
The man hesitated still ; I encouraged him, and then he spoke oat 
frankly. 

" Sir, did you never think it strange that Mr. Margrave should 
move from his handsome rooms in the hotel to a somewhat micom- 
fortable lodging, from the window of which he could look down on 
Mrs. Ashleigh's garden ? I have seen him at night in the balcony of 
that window, and when I noticed him goin^ so irequehtly into Mrs. 
Ashleigh's house during your unjust detention, I own, sir, I felt for 
you — " 
"Nonsense ! Mr. Margrave went to Mrs. Ashleigh's house as my 

friend. He has left L weeks ago. What has all this to do 

with-?" 

" Patience, sir j hear me out. I was sent from L to this station 

(on promotion, sir) a fortnight since last Friday, for there has been 
a good deal of crime hereabouts ; it is a bad neighbourhood, and full 
of smugglers ;— some days a^o, in watching quietly near a lonely 
house, of which the owner is a suspicious character down in my 
books, I saw, to my amazement, Mr. Margrave come out of that 
house— come out of a private door in it, which belongs to a part of the 
building not inhabited by the owner, but which used formerly, when 
the house was a sort of inn, to be let to night lodgers of the humblest 
description. I followed him ; he went down to tlie sea-shore, walked 
about, singing to himself ; then returned to the house, and re-entered 
by the same door. I soon learned that he lodged in the house — had 
lodged there for several days. The next morning, a fine yacht arrived 
at a tolerably convenient creek about a mile from the house, and 
there anchored. Sailors came ashore, rambling down to this town. 
The yacht belonged to Mr. Margrave ; ne had purchased it by commis- 
sion in London. It is stored for a long voyage. He had directed it to 
come to him in this out-of-tWNTa7^\«iee,'^^'fcx^TNa%'fcisiC»\^^ 
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ever put in before, though the creek, or bay, is handy enough for such 
craft. Well, sir, is it not strange that a rich youn§r gentleman should 
come to this unfrequented sea-shore, put up with accommodation 
that must be of the rudest kind, in the house of a man known as a 
desperate smuggler, suspected to be worse ? — order a yacht to meet 
him here ; is not all this strange ? But would it be strange if he 
were waiting for a young lady ? And if a young lady has fled at 
night from her home, and has come secretly along by-paths, which 
must have been very fully explained to her beforenandj and is now 
near that young jjentleman*s lodging, if not actually in it— if this be 
so, why, the affair is not so very strange after all. And now do you 
forgive me, sir ? " 

" Where is this house ? Lead me to it." 

" You can hardly get to it except on foot ; rough walking, sir, and 
about seven miles off by the shortest cut.*' 

" Come, and at once ; come quickly. . We must be there before — 
before — " 

" Before the young lady can get to the place. Well, from what 
you say of the snot in which she was last seen, I think, on reflection, 
we may easily ao that. I am at your service, sir. But I should 
warn you that the owners of the house, man and wife, are both of 
villanous character— would do anything for money. Mr. Margrave, 
no doubt, has money enough ; and if the young lady chooses to go 
away with Mr. Margrave, you know I have no power to help it." 

" Leave all that to me ; all I ask of you is to show me the house." 

We were soon out of the town ; the night had closed in ; it was 
very dark, in spite of a few stars ; the path was rugged and preci- 
pitous, sometimes skirting the very brink of perilous cliffs ; sometimes 
delving down to the sea-shore — there stopped by rock or wave— and 
painfully re-winding up the ascent. 

" It is an ugly path, sir, but it saves four miles; and anyhow the 
road is a bad one. 

We came, at last, to a few wretched fishermen's huts. The moon 
had now risen, and revealed the squalor of poverty-stricken ruinous 
hovels ; a couple of boats moored to the shore ; a moaning, fretful 
sea ; and at a distance, a vessel, with lights on board, lying perfectly 
still at anchor in a sheltered curve of the bold rude shore. The 
policeman pointed to the vessel. 

" The yacht, sir ; the wind will be in her favour if she sails to- 
night." 

We quickened our pace as well as the nature of the path would 
permit, left the huts behind us, and, about a mile farther on, came to 
a solitary house, larger than, from the policeman's description of 
Margrave's lodgment, I should have presupposed : a house that in 
the wilder parts of Scotland might be almost a laird's; but even in 
the moonlight it looked very dilapidated and desolate. Most of the 
windows were closed, some with panes broken, stuffed with wisps of 
straw ; there were the remains of a wall round the house ; it was 
broken in some parts (only its foundation left). On approaching the 
house, I observed two doors — one on the aiib itQ'Q^jm% ^'^^^a^^sfta 
on the other side facing a patch o£ btokca ^swvoA NJtt^isw^ ^sos^ 
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have been a garden, and lay waste within the enclosure of the rained 
wall, encumbered with various litter— heaps of rubbish, a ruined shed, 
the carcase of a worn-out boat. This latter door stood wide open~ 
the other was closed. The house was still and dark, as if either de- 
serted, or all within it retired to rest. 

" I think that open door leads at once to the rooms Mr. Margrave 
hires ; he can go in and out without disturbing the other inmates. 
They used to keep, on the side which they inhabit a beer-house, but 
the ma^trates shut it up : still, it is a resort for bad characters. 
Now, sir, what shall we do r ' 

" Watch separately. You wait within the enclosure of the wall, 
hid by those heaps of rubbish, near the door; none can enter but 
what you wiD ooserve them. If you see her, you will accost and 
stop her, and call aloud for me ; I shall be in hearing. I will go 
back to the high part of the ground yonder— it seems to me that she 
must pass that way ; and I would desire, if possible, to save her from 
the humiliation, the — the shame of coming within the precincts 9f 
that man's abode. I feel I may trust you now and hereafter. It is 
a great thing for the happiness and honour of this poor young lady 
and her mother, that I may be able to declare that I did not take her 
from that man, irom any man— from that house, from any house. You 
comprehend me, and will obey ? I speak to you as a confidant— a 
friend." 

" I thank you with my whole heart, sir, for so doing. You saved 
m^r sister's life, and the least I can do is to keep secret all that would 
pain your life if blabbed abroad. I know what mischief folks' 
tongues can make. I wUl wait by the door, never fear, and will 
rather lose my place than not strain all the legal power I possess to 
keep the young lady back from sorrow." ■ 

This dialogue was interchanged in close huiried whisper behind the 
broken wall, and out of all hearing. Waby now crept through a wide 
gap into the enclosure, and nestled himself silently amidst the wrecks 
of the broken boat, not six feet from the open door, and close to the 
wall of the house itself. I went back some thirty yards up the road, 
to the risinff ground which I had pointed out to nim. According to 
the best calculation I could make— considering the pace at which I 
had cleared the precipitous pathway, and reckoning from the place 
and time at which Lilian had been last seen — she could not possibly 
have yet entered that house. I mi^ht presume it would be more 
than half an hour before she could amve ; I was in hopes that, during 
the interval, Margrave might show himself, perhaps at the door, or 
from the windows, or I might even hj some fight from the latter be 
guided to the room in which to find him. If. after waiting a reason- 
able time, Lilian should fail to appear, I had formed my plan of 
action ; but it was important for the success of that plan that I 
should not lose myself in the strange house^ nor bring its owners to 
Margrave's aid— that I should surprise him alone and unawares. 
Half an hour, three quarters, a whole hour thus passed— no sign of 
my poor wanderer ; but signs there were of the enemy, from whom 1 
resolved, at whatever risk, to iree mA to ^w^ her. A window on the 
f^ound'iooT to the left of the door, ^\iie\i\kaJiVssi%%xs.\\K^ ^KsjoLtion 
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because I had seen light through the chinks of the shutters, slowlv 
unclosed, the shutters fell back, the casement opened, and I behela 
Margrave distinctly ; he held something in his hand that gleamed in 
the moonlight, directed not towards the mound on which I stood, nor 
towards the path I had taken, but towards an open space beyond the 
ruined wall, to the right. Hid by a cluster of stunted shrubs, I 
watched him with a heart that beat with rage, not with terror. He 
seemed so intent in his own gaze, as to be unheeding or unconscious 
of all else. I stole from my post, and, still under cover, sometimes 
of the broken wall, sometimes of the snaggnr ridges that skirted the 
path, crept on, on till I reached the side of the house itself; then, 
there secure from his eyes, should he turn them, I stepped over the 
ruined wall, scarcely two feet high in that place, on — on towards the 
door. I passed the spot on which the policeman had shrouded him- 
self; he was seated, lus back against the ribs of the broken boat. I 
put my hand to his mouth that ne might not cry out in surprise, and 
whispered in his ear : he stirred not. I shook him by the arm : 
still he stirred not. A ray of the moon fell on his face. I saw that 
he was in a profound slumber. Persuaded that it was no natural 
sleep, and that he had become useless to me, I passed him by. I 
was at the threshold of the open door ; the light from the window close 
by falling on the ground ; I was in the passage ; a glimmer came 
through the chinks of a door to the left; 1 turned the nandle noise- 
lessly, and, the next moment. Margrave was locked in my grasp. 

" Call out," I hissed in his ear, " and I strangle you before any 
one can come to your help !" 

He did not call out : his eye, fixed on mine as he writhed round, 
saw, perhaps, his peril if he did. His countenance betrayed fear, 
but as I tightened my grasj) that expression gave way to one of 
wrath and fierceness ; and as, in turn, I felt the grip of his hand, I 
knew that the struggle between us would be that of two strong men, 
each equally bent on the mastery of the other. 

I was, as I have said before, endowed with an unusual degree of 
physical power, disciplined in early youth by athletic exercise and 
contest. In height and in muscle I had greatly the advantage over 
my antagonist, but such was the nervous vigour, the elastic energy of 
his incomparable frame, in which sinews seemed springs of steel, tnat 
had our encounter been one in which my strength was less heightened 
by rage, I believe that I could no more have coped with him than the 
bison can cope with the boa ; but I was animated by that passion 
which trebles for a time all our forces — which makes even the weak 
man a match for the strong. I felt that if I were worsted, disabled, 
stricken down, Lilian might be lost in losing her sole protector ; and 
on the other hand. Margrave had been taken at the oisadvantage of 
that surprise which willhalf unnerve the fiercest of the wild beasts ; 
while as we grappled, reeling and rocking to and fro in our struggle, 
I soon observed that his attention was distracted— that his eye was 
turned towards an object which he had dropped involuntarily when I 
first seized him. He soug[ht to drag me towards that obiect^ «x!l<L 
when near it stooped to seize. It was & \st\^\., ^«iA<et, ws^^^ss^ 
of steel I remembered when and "wiiei^ Vasj^^^^Ti'^i^V^^^&Kt ^a. 
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my wakine state or in vision ; and as his hand stole down to lake it 
from the floor, I set on the wand my strong* foot. I cannot tell bjr 
what rapid process of thoughlr and association I came to the belief 
that the possession of a little piece of blunted steel would decide the 
conflict in favour of the possessor, but the strufirfl^le now was oon- 
centred on the attainment of that seemingly idle weapon. Ivai 
becoming^ breathless and exhausted, while Margrave seemed eveiy 
inoincnt to feather up new force, when, collecting aU my strength for 
one final effort, I lifted him suddenly high in the air, and huned him 
to the farthest end of the cramped arena to which our contest m 
confined. He fell, and with a force by whidi most men would hsn 
been stunned ; but he recovered himself with a quick rebound, ud, 
as he stood facing^ me, there was something grand as well as tetriiUe 
in his aspect. His eyes literally flamed, as those of a tiger ; his ridi 
hair, flung back from his knitted forehead, seemed to erect itself ai 
an angry mane ; his lips, slightly parted, showed the glitter of Ids 
set teeth ; his whole frame seemed larger in the tension of the 




commg upon 

beast, but still Man, the king of the animals, fashioned forth from no 
mixture of humbler races by the slow revolutions of time, but his 
royalty stamped on his form when the earth became fit for his 
coming.* 

At that moment I snatched up the wand, directed it towards him, 
and, advancing with a fearless stride, cried — 

" Down to my feet, miserable sorcerer!" 

To mj own amaze, the effect was instantaneous. My terrible 
antagonist dropped to the floor as a dog drops at the word of his 
master. The muscles of his frowning countenance relaxed, the glare 
of his wrathful eyes grew dull and rayless ; his limbs lay prostrate 
and unnerved, his head resting against the wall, his arms limp and 
drooping bv his side. I approached him slowly and cautiously ; he 
seemed cast into a profound slumber. 

" You are at mv mercy now ! " said I. 

He moved his bead as in sign of deprecating submission. 

" You hear and understand me P Spetdt ! " 

His lips faintly muttered, " Yes." 

"I command you to answer truly the questions I shall address 
to you." 

" I must while yet sensible of the power that has passed to your 
hand." 

"Is it by some occult magnetic property in this wand that you 
have exercised so demoniac an influence over a creature so pure as 
Lilian AshleighP" 



* " And yet, eren if we entirely omit the craigideration of the lonl, that immateriftl 

and immortal principle which is for a time united to hii body, and view bim cmlj 

in bis merely animal character, man it ttUl the most exceUent of animals.** — 

Dr. Kidd on Uie Adaptation ot Exi6raa]LlAaicux«Xo^«'VYii%\ciaL ^lonfiiiiknck^ Men 

^Seot. Ui. pBge 18). 
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'' By that wand and by other arts which you could not compre- 
hend." 

" And for what infamous object P— her seduction, her dishonour P *' 

" No ! I sought in her the aid of a gift which would cease, did she 
cease to be pure. At first I but cast my influence upon ner that 
through her I might influence yourself. I needed your help to dis- 
cover a secret. Circumstances steeled your mmd against me. I could 
no longer hope that you would voluntarily lend yourself to my will. 
Meanwhile, I had found in her the light of a loftier knowledge than 
that of your science; through that knowledge, duly heeded and 
cultivated, I hoped to divine what I cannot of myself discover. 
Therefore I deepened over her mind the spells I command— there- 
fore I have drawn her hither as the loadstone draws the steel, and 
therefore I would have borne her with me to the shores to which I 
was about this night to sail. I had cast the inmates of the house, and 
all around it, into slumber, in order that none might witness her 
departure ; had I not done so, I should have summoned others to my 
aid, in spite of your threat." 

" Ana would Lilian Ashleigh have passively accompanied you, to 
her own irretrievable disgrace P" 

" She could not have helped it ; she would have been unconscious 
of her acts ; she was, and is, in a trance ; nor, had she gone with me. 
would she have waked from that state while she lived ; that would 
not have been long." 

" Wretch ! and for what object of unhallowed curiosity do you 
exert an influence which withers away the life of its victim P" 

" Not curiosity, but the instinct of self-preservation. I count on 
no life beyond the grave. I would defy the grave, and live on." 

" And was it to learn, through some ghastly agencies, the secret of 
renewing existence, that you lured me by the shadow of your own 
image on the night when we met last P" 

The voice of Margrave here became very faint as he answered me, 
and his countenance began to exhibit the signs of an exhaustion 
almost mortal. 

" Be quick," he murmured, " or I die. The fluid which emanates 
from that wand, in the hand of one who envenoms the fluid with his 
own hatred ana rage, will prove fatal to my life. Lower the wand 
from my forehead ; low — low ; — lower still !" 

" What was the nature of that rite in which you constrained me 
to share P" 

" I cannot say. You are killmg me. Enough that you were saved 
from a great danger by the apparition of the protecting image 

vouchsafed to your eye; otherwise you would— you would 

Oh, release me ! Away ! away 1" 

The foam gathered to his lips; his limbs became fearfully con- 
vulsed. 

" One question more : Where is Lilian at this moment P Answer 
that question, and I depart." 

He raised his head, made a visible effort to rally his strength, and 
gasped out — 

Yonder. Pass through the open tpace \r^ >i\i<& ^\^^\«sv^^w^sissc^- 
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trefr— ymi will find her there, where ihe halted when the wand dropped 
from my lumd. But— but— beware ! Ha ! you will serve me yet^ 
and through her ! They said so that night, though ^oa heard them 
not. Thbt said it !" Here his face beoune death-like ; he pressed 
his hand on his heart, and shrieked out, "Away— away ! or yon an 
my murderer!" 

I retreated to the other end of the room, turning the wand from 
him, and when I gained the door, looked back ; his conTulsions had 
ceased, but he seemed locked in a profound swoon. I left tiie room 
— the house— paused by Waby: he was still sleeping. "Awake!'* 
I said, and touched lum with the wand. He started no at once^ 
rubbed his eyes, began stammering out excuses. I checked them, 
and bade him follow me. I took the way up the open ground towards 
which Margrave had nointed the wand, and there, motionless, beside 
a gnarled fantastic thorn-tree, stood LUian. Her arms were folded 
across her breast ; her face, seen bv the moonlight, looked so umo- 
cent and so infantine, that I needed no other CYidence to tell me how 
unconscious she was of the peril to which her steps had been drawn. 
I took her gently by the hand. " Come with me," I said, in a 
whisper, and she obeyed me silently, and with a idacid smile. 

Bougn thoug[h the way, she seemed unconscious of fotiffue. I 
placed ner arm in mine, but she did not lean on it. We got oadk to 
the town. I obtamed there an old chaise and a pair of horses. At 
morning Lilian was under her mother's roof. About the noon of 
that day fever seized her; she became rapidljr worse, and, to all 
appearance, in imminent danger. Delirium set m; I watched beside 
her night and day, supported cyan inward conviction of her recovery, 
but tortured by the sight of her sufferings. On the third day a 
change for the better became visible ; her sleep was calm, her breath- 
ing regular. 

Shortlj; afterwards she woke, out of danger. Her eyes fell at once 
on me. with all their old ineffable tender sweetness. 

*' On, Allen, beloved, have I not been very ill P But I am almost 
well now. Do not wee^ ; I shall live for you— for your sake." And 
she bent forward, drawmg my hand from mv streaming eyes, and 
kissing me with a child's guileless kiss on my Duming forehead. 



CHAPTER LVI. 



the 
was 



Lilian recovered, but the strange thing was this : all memory of 
weeks that had elapsed since her return from visiting her aunt ^,_ 
completely obliterated: she seemed in profound ignorance of the 
charge on which I had been confined— perfectly ignorant even of the 
eads&noe 6{ Ifargrave. She \iad, ixijiot^, «b ^^ti vaigue reminiscence 
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of her conversation with me in the garden—the first conversation 
which had ever been embittered by a disagreement — ^but that dis- 
agreement itself she did not recollect. Her belief was that she had 
been ill and light-headed since that evening. Erom that evening to 
the hour of her waking^ conscious and revived, all was a blank. Her 
love for me was restored, as if its thread had never been broken. 
Some such instances of oblivion after bodily illness or mental shock 
are familiar enough to the practice of all medical men ; * and I was 
therefore enabled to appease the anxiety and wonder of Mrs. Ash- 
lei gh, by quoting various examples of loss, or suspension, of memory. 
We agreed that it would be necessary to break to Lilian, thouffh 
very cautiously, the story of Sir Phiup Derval's murder, and the 
charge to which I had been subjected. She could not fail to hear of 
those events from others. How shall I express her womanly terror, 
her loving, sympathizing pity, on hearing the tale, which I softened 
as well as I could ? 

"And to think that I knew nothing of this!" she cried, clasping 
my hand ; " to think that you were in peril, and that I was not by 
your side ! " 

Her mother spoke of Margrave as a visitor — an agreeable, lively 
stranger ; Lilian could not even recollect his name, but she seemed 
shocked to think that any visitor had been admitted while I ytbs in 
circumstances so awful ! Need I say that our engagement was re- 
newed ? Renewed ! To her knowledge and to her heart it had never 
been interrupted for a moment. But oh ! the malignity of the wrong 
world ! Oh ! that strange lust of mangling reputations, which seizes 
on hearts the least wantonly cruel ! Let two idle tongues utter a 
tale against some third person, who never offended the babblers, and 
how the tale spreads, like fire, lighted none know how, in the herbage 
of an American prairie ! Who shall put it out P 

What right have we to pry into the secrets of other men's hearths P 
True or false, the tale that is gabbled to us, what concern of ours 
can it be? I speak not of cases to which the law has been sum- 
moned, which law has sifted, on which law has pronounced. But 
how, when the law is silent, can we assume its verdicts P How be 
all judges, where there has been no witness-box, no cross-examina- 
tion, no jury ? Yet, every day we put on our ermine, and make our 
selves judges—^judges sure to condemn, and on what evidence P That 

* Such instances of saspense of memoiy are recorded in most physiological and 
in some metaphysical works. Dr. Abercrombie notices some, more or less similar 
to that related in the text : — " A young lady who was present at a catastrophe in 
Scotland, in which many people lost their lives by the fall of the gallery of a 
church, escaped without any injury, but with the complete loss of the recollection 
of any of the circumstances j and this extended not only to the accident, but to 
everything that had occurred to her for a certain time before going to church. A 
lady whom I attended some years ago in a protracted illness, in which her memory 
became much impaired, lost the recollection of a period of about ten or twelve 
years, but spoke with perfect consistency of things as they stood before that time." 
Dr. Abercrombie adds : ** As fttr aa I have been able to trace it, the principle in 
such cases seems to be, that when the memory is impaired to a certain degree, 
the loss of it extends backward to some event or some period by which a par- 
ticolarly deep iminression bad been made upon t\x<tTi!&&i9L.**~KX)KSKt^ts^^^stk^^% 
Jntellectual Powera, pages 118, 119 O&th edttionV 
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which no court of law will receive. Somebody has said somethiBg 
to somebodj, which somebody repeats to everybody ! 

The gossip of L had set in fall current a«^ainst Lilian's fur 

name, ^o ladies had called or sent to congratulate Mrs. Aidileidi 
on her return, or to inquire after Lilian herself during her strag^ 
between life and death. 

How I missed the Queen of the Hill at this critical moment ! How 
I longed for aid to crush the slander, with which I knew not bow to 
grapple— aid in her knowledge of the world, and her ascendency 
over its jud^ients ! I had heard from her once since her absence, 
briefly but kmdly expressing her amazement at the ineffable stupi- 
dity which could for a moment have subjected me to a suspicion of 
Sir Philip DervaPs stranjge murder, and congratulating me heartily 
on my complete vindication from so monstrous a charge. To tlm 
letter no address was given. I supposed the omission to be acd- 
dental, but on calling at her house to inquire her direction, I found 
that her servants did not know it. 

What, then, was my joy, yrhen, just at this juncture, I received 
a note from Mrs. Poyntz. stating that she had returned the night 
before, and would be glad to see me. 

I haistened to her house. " Ah," thought I, as I sprans lightly up 
the ascent to the Hill, " how the tattlers will be silenced by a wora 
from her imperial lips!" And only just as I approached ner door 
did it strike me how difficult — nay, how imnossibie to explain to her 
— ^the hard positive woman, her who had, less ostensibly but more 
ruthlessly than mvself, destroyed Dr. Lloyd for his belief in the com- 
paratively rational pretensions of clairvoyance— all the mystical ex- 
cuses for Lilian's flieht from her home? How speak to her — or, 
indeed, to any one — about an occult fascination and a magic wand P 
No matter : surely it would be enough to say that, at the time, 
Lilian had been light-headed, under the influence of the fever which 
had afterwards nearly provea fatal. The early friend of Annie Ash- 
leigh would not be a severe critic on any tale that might right the 
good name of Anne Ashleigh's daughter. So assured, with a light 
heart and cheerful face, I followed the servant into the great 
lady's pleasant but decorous presence-chamber. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

Mrs. Poyntz was on her favourite seat by the window, and, for a 
wonder, not knitting— that classic task seemed done ; but she was 
smoothmg and foloing the completed work with her white comely 
hand, and smiling over it, as if in complacent approval, when I 
entered the room. At the ftxeaiidft w.\. \)ci^ V^-^^Vyariv, \»s^<i.<itius a 
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newly-invented barometer ; at another window, in the farthest recess 
of the room, stood Miss Jane Poyntz, with a yonng gentleman whom 
1 had never before seen, but who turned his eyes full upon me with a 
haught)r look as the servant announced mj name. He was tall, well 
proportioned, decidedly handsome, but with that expression oi cold 
and concentrated self-esteem in his very attitude, as well as his 
countenance, which makes a man of merit unpopular, a man without 
merit ridiculous. 

The he-colonel, always punctiliously civil, rose from his seat, shook 
hands With me cordially, and said, " Coldish weather to-day ; out we 
shall have rain to-morrow. Rainy seasons come in cycles. We are 
about to commence a cycle of them with heavy showers." He sighed, 
and returned to his barometer. 

Miss Jane bowed to me graciously enough, but was evidently a 
little confused, a circumstance which mieht well attract my notice, 
for I had never before seen that high-bred youngs lady deviate a 
hair's breadth from the even tenor of a manner admirable for a cheer- 
ful and courteous ease, which, one felt convinced, would be umdtered 
to those around her if an earthquake swallowed one up an inch before 
her feet. 

The young gentleman continued to eye me loftily, as the heir- 
apparent to some celestial planet might eye an inferior creature from 
a half-formed nebula suddenly dropped upon his sublime and per- 
fected star. 

Mrs. Poyntz extended to me two fingers, and said, frigidly, 
"Delighted to see you again ! How kind to attend so soon to my 
note !" Motioning me to a seat beside her, she here turned to her 
husband, and said, "Poyntz, since a cycle of rain begins to-morrow, 
better secure your ride to-day. Take these young people with you. 
I want to talk with Dr. Fenwick." 

The colonel carefully put away his barometer, and saying to his 
daughter, " Come !" went forth. Jane followed her father; the young 
gentleman followed Jane. 

The reception I had met chilled and disappointed me. I felt that 
Mrs. Poyntz was changed, and in her change the whole house seemed 
changed. The very chairs looked civilly unfriendly, as if preparing 
to turn their backs on me. However, I was not in the false position 
of an intruder: I had been summoned; it was for Mrs. Poyntz to 
speak first, ana I waited quietly for her to do so. 

She finished the careful folding of her work, and then laid it at 
rest in the drawer of the table at which she sat. Having so done, 
she turned to me, and said, — 

" By the way, I ought to have introduced to you my young guest, 
Mr. Ashleigh Sumner. You would like him. He has talents— not 
showy, but solid. He will succeed in public life." 

" So that young man is Mr. Ashleigh Sumner P I do not wonder 
that Miss Ashleigh rejected him." 

I said this, for I was nettled, as well as surprised, at the coolness 
with which a lady who had professed a friendsliip for me. mentioned 
that fortunate young gentleman, with so compkte^XL^V&^^^^i^ 
the antecedents that had once made bis name ^oio&Q^X*^ tdlI ^"^^ 
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In turn, my answer seemed to nettle Mrs. PoTntz. 

''I am not so sure that she did reject; perhaps she rather mis- 
nnderstood him ; gallant compliments are not always proposals of 
marriage. However that be, his spirits were not much damped by 
Miss Ashleigh's disdain, nor his heart deenly smitten by her charms ; 
for he is now very happy, verv much attached to another young lady, 
to whom he proposed, three days ago, at Lady Delafield's, and not to 
make a mystery of what all our little world will know before to- 
morrow, that young lady is my daughter Jane.'* 

" Were I acquainted with Mr. Sumner, I should offer to km my 
sincere congratulations.'* 

Mrs. Poyntz resumed, without heeding a reply more complimentary 
to Miss Jane than to the object of her choice : 

" I told you that I meant Jane to marry a rich country gentleman, 
and Ashleigh Sumner is the very country gentleman I had then in my 
thoughts. He is cleverer and more ambitious than I conld hafe 
hoped : he will be a minister some day^ in right of his talents, and 
a peer, if he wishes it, in right of ms lands. So that matter is 
settled." 

There was a pause, during which mv mind passed rapidly through 
links of reminiscence and reasoning, wnich led me to a mingled senti- 
ment of admiration for Mrs. Poyntz as a diplomatist and of distrust 
for Mrs. Poyntz as a friend, it was now clear why Mrs. Poyntz, 
before so little disposed to approve my love, had urged me at once to 
offer my hand to Lilian, in order that she misht depart afl&aneed 
and engaged to the house in which she would meet Mr. Ashleigh 
Sumner. Hence, Mrs. Poyntz's anxiety to obtain all the information 
I could afford her of the sayings and doings at Lady Haughton's ; 
hence, the publicity she had so suddenly given to my engagement ; 
hence, when Mr. Sumner had gone away a rejected suitor, her own 

departure from L ; she had seized the very moment when a vain 

ana proud man, piqued by the mortification received from one lady, 
falls the easier prey to the arts which allure his suit to another. All 
was so far clear to me. And I — was my self-conceit less egregious 
and less readily duped than that of yon gilded popinjay's ! How 
skilfully this woman had knitted me into her work with the noiseless 
turn of her white hands! and yet, forsooth, I must vaunt the superior 
scope of my intellect, and plumb all the fountains of Nature— 
I, who could not fathom the little pool of this female schemer's 
mind ! 

But that was no time for resentment to her, or rebuke to myself. 
She was now the woman who could best protect and save from 
slander my innocent, beloved Lilian. But how approach that per- 
plexing subject P 

Mrs. Poyntz approached it, and with her usual decision of purpose, 
which bore so deceitful a likeness to candour of mind. 

"But it was not to talk of my affairs that I asked you to call, Allen 
Penwick." As she uttered ray name her voice softened, and her 
manner took that maternal, caressing tenderness which had some- 
times amused and sometimes misled me. ** No, I do not forget that 
you asked me to be youi fueiLd, «ad I take« without scruple, the 
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licence of friendship. What are these stories that I have heard 
already about Lilian Ashleigh, to whom you were once engaged?" 

" To whom I am still engaged." 

" Is it possible P Oh, then, of course the stories I have heard are 
all false. Verv likely ; no fiction in scandal ever surprises me. Poor 
dear Lilian, tnen, never ran awav from her mother's house?" 

I smothered the angry pain which this mode of questioning caused 
me ; I knew how important it was to Lilian to secure to her the 
countenance and support of this absolute autocrat; I spoke of Lilian's 
long previous distemper of mind : I accounted for it as any intelli- 
gent physician, unacquainted with all that I could not reveal, would 
account. Heaven forgive me for the venial falsehood, but I spoke of 
the terrible charge a^inst myself as enough to unhmge, for a time, 
the intellect of a ^irl so acutely sensitive as Lilian ; I sought to 
create that impression as to the origin of all that might otherwise 
seem strange; and in this state of cerebral excitement she had wan- 
dered from home— but alone. I had tracked every step of her way: 
I had found and restored her to her home. A cntical delirium had 
followed, from which she now rose, cured in health, unsuspicious that 
there could be a whisper against ker name. And then, with all the 
eloquence I could command, and in words as adapted as I oould 
frame them to soften the heart of a woman, herself a mother, I im- 
plored Mrs. Poyntz's aid to silence all the cruelties of calumny, and 
extend her shield over the child of her own early friend. 

When I came to an end, I had taken, with caressing force, Mrs. 
Poyntz's reluctant hands in mine. There were tears m my voice, 
tears in my eyes. And the sound of her voice in reply gave me hope, 
for it was unusually geutle. She was evidently moved. The hope was 
soon quelled. 

"Allen Fen wick," she said, "you have a noble heart : I grieve to 
see how it abuses your reason. I cannot aid Lilian Asnleigh in the 
way you ask. Do not start back so indignantly. Listen to me as 
patiently as I have listened to you. That when you brought back 
the unfortunate young woman to her poor mother, her mind was 
disordered, and became yet more dangerously so, I can well believe ; 
that she is now recovered and thinks with shame, or refuses to think 
at all, of her imprudent flight, I can believe also ; but I do not 
believe, the world cannot believe, that she did not, knowingly and 
purposely, quit her mother's roof, and in quest of that young 
stranger so incautiously, so unfeelingly admitted to her mother's 
house during the very time you were detained on the most awful of 
human accusations. Every one in the town knows that Mr. Margrave 
visited daily at Mrs. Ashleigh's during that painful period ; every one 
in the town knows in what strange out-of-the-way place this young 
man had niched himself; and that a yacht was bought and lying in 
wait there. What for ? It is said that the chaise in which you 
brought Miss Ashleigh back to her home was hired at a village within 
an easy reach of Mr. Margrave's lodging, of Mr. Margrave's yacht. 
I rejoice that you saved the poor pvl from ruin : but her good nama 
is tarnished, and if Ajiab AffUngh, whsm I mf:^^ \^l^^^ub^vs^ 

mj advicej J csm bat gi?p hkx tm»: *lAVi% \a * \ii» Ys^ei 

q2 
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daughtet abroad ; and if she is not to marry Mr. Margrave, marry 
her as auietly and as quickly as possible to some foreigner/ '* 

"Madam ! madam ! this, then, is yonr friendship to her— to me! 
Oh, shame on you to insult thus an affianced husband ! Shame oa 
me ever to have thought you had a heart !" 

" A heart, man !" she exclaimed, almost fiercely, sprin^ng up, and 
startling me with the change in her countenance and voice. And 
little you would have valued, and pitilessly have crushed this heait, 
if I had suffered myself to show it to you ! What right have you to re- 
proach me ? I felt a warm interest in your career, an unusual 
attraction in your conversation and society. Do you olame me for 
that, or should I blame myself ? Condemned to live amongst brainless 
puppets, my dull occupation to pull the strings that moved them, it 
was a new charm to my life to establish friendship and intercourse 
with intellect, and spirit, and courage. Ah ! I understand tiiat look, 
half incredulous, half inquisitive." 

" Inquisitive, no ! incredulous, yes! You desired my friendship, 
and how does your harsh judgment of my betrothed wife prove either 
to me or to her mother, whom you have known firom your girttiood, 
the first duty of a friend— which is surely not that of leaving a 
friend's side the moment that he needs countenance in calumny, suc- 
cour in trouble!" 

" It is a better duty to prevent the calumny and avert the trouble. 
Leave aside Anne Asnleign, a cipher that I can add or subtract from 
my sum of life as I please. What is my duty to yourself P It is 
plain. It is to tell you that your honour commands you to abandon 
all thoughts of Lilian Ashleigh as your wife. Ungrateful that you 
are ! Do you suppose it was no mortification to my pride of woman 
and friend, that you never approached me in confidence except to ask 
my good offices m m-omoting your courtship to another P — ^no shock 
to the quiet plans I had formed as to our familiar though harmless 
intimacy, to hear that you were bent on a marriage in which my friend 
would be lost to me ? 

" Not lost !— not lost ! On the contrary, the regard I must suppose 
you had for Lilian would have been a new link between our 
homes." 

" Pooh ! Between me and that dreamy girl there could have been 
no sympathy, there could have gn^own up no regard. You would 
have been chained to your fireside, and—and— but no matter. I 
stifled my disappointment as soon as I felt it — stifled it, as all my Ufe 
I have stifled that which either destiny or duty— duty to myself as to 
others — ^forbids me to indulge. Ah ! do not fancy me one of the weak 
criminals who can suffer a worthy liking to ^owinto a debasing 
love ! I was not in love with you, Allen Eenwick." 

"Do you think I was ever so presumptuous a coxcomb as to 
fancy it?" 

"No " she said, more softly ;" I was not so false to my household 

ties and to my own nature. But there are some frienoships which 

are as jealous as love. I could have cheerfully aided you in any 

choice which, my sense could have approved for you as wise ; I should 

hare been pleased to baveiovmi m sviOa. ^V\i^Ts\iia!a^N2Diil\sN^'%. 
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companion. But that silly child !— absurd ! Nevertheless, the fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm of your love touched me ; you asked my aid, and 
I gave it—perhaps I did believe that when you saw more of Lilian 
Ashleigh you would be cured of a fancy C9nceived by the eye — ^I 
should have known better what dupes the wisest men can be to the 
witcheries of a fair face and eighteen ! When I found your illusion 
obstinate, I wrenched myself away from a vain regret, turned to my 
own schemes and my own ambition, and smiled bitterly to think tbat. 
in pressing you to propose so hastily to Lilian^ I made your blind 
passion an agent in my own plans. Enough of this. I speak thus 
openly and boldly to you now, because now I have not a sentiment 
that can interfere with the dispassionate soundness of my counsels. 
I repeat, you cannot now marry Lilian Ashleig:h : I cannot take mj 
daughter to visit her : I cannot destroy the social laws that I myseu 
have set in my petty idngdom." 

" Be it as you will. I nave pleaded for her while she is still Lilian 
Ashleigh. I plead for no one to whom I have once ^veu my name. 
Before the woman whom I have taken from the altar, I can place, as a 
shield sufficient, my strong breast of man. Who has sa deep an interest 
in Lilian's purity as I have P Who is so fitted to know the exact truth 
of every whisper against her ? Yet when L whom you admit to have 
some reputation for shrewd intelligence,— I, who tracked her way, — 
I, who restored her to her home,— when I, Allen Fenwick, am so 
assured of her inviolable innocence in thought as in deed, that I trust 
my honour to her keeping, — surely, surely, I confute the scandal 
which ;rou yourself do not believe, though you refuse to reject and to 
annul it!" 

"Do not deceive yourself, Allen Penwick," said she, still standing 
beside me, her countenance now hard and stem. "Look, where I 
stand, I am the World ! The World, not as satirists depreciate or 
as optimists extol its immutable properties its all-persuasive authority. 
I am the World ! And my voice is the World's voice when it thus 
warns you. Should you make this marriage, your dignity of character 
and position would oe gone I — ^if you look only to lucre and profes- 
sional success, possibly tAe^f may not ultimately suffer. You have 
skill, which men need ; their need may still draw patients to your 
door and pour guineas into your puree. But you have the pride, as 
well as the birth of a gentleman, and the wounds to that pride will be 
homly chafed and never healed. Your strong breast of man has no 
shelter to the frail name of woman. The world, in its health, will 
look down on your wife, though its sick may look up to you. This is 
not all. The World, in its gentlest mood of indulgence, will say, 
compassionately, * Poor man ! how weak and how deceived ! What 
an unfortunate marriage !' But the World is not often indulg^t — 
it looks most to the motives most seen on the surface. And the World 
will more frequently say, * No, much too clever a man to be duped ! 
Miss Ashleigh had money. A good match to the man who liked gold 
better than honour.' " 

I sprang to my feet, with difficulty suppressing m^ tw^\ ^^^^ 
remembermg it was a woman who spoke to itie^**'£M.«^<2^'Kv^»sR\ 
said I, through my grinded teeth. ^* "Wet© -joxx^VxA^^^***^^^^^^^*^**^ 
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tion of the World, whose mean notioiis you mouth so calmly, I conld 
not disdain you more." I turned to the door, and left her stfll stand* 
iD^ erect and menacing, the hard anew on her reac^te lip^ the red 
glitter in her ren^rselesa eye. 



CHAPTER LVIIl. 

If ever my heart vowed itself to Lilian, the vow was now the roost 
trustful and the most sa^ed. 1 had relinquished our engagement 
before, but then her affection seemed, no matter from what cause, so 
estranged from me, that though I mi^ht be miserable to lose h^, I 
deemed that she would be unhappy in our union. Then, too. she 
was the gem and darling of the tittle world in which she iivea; no 
whisper assailed her : now, I knew that she loved me ; I knew tiiat 
her estrangement had been involuntarv* I knew that appeiuiuices 
wronged her, and that they never could be explained. 1 was in 
the true position of man to woman : I was the shield, the bulwark, 
the fearless confiding protector! Kesign her now because the 
world babbled, because my career might be impeded, because my 
good name might be impeached — resign her, and, in that resignation, 
confirm all that was said against her ! Could I do so, I should be the 
most craven of gentlemen, the meanest of men ! 

I went to Mrs. Ashleigh, and entreated her to hasten my union 
with her daughter, and fix the marriage-day. 

I found the poor lady dejected and aistressed. She was now 
sufficiently relieved from the absorbing anxiety for Lilian to be 
aware of the change on the face of that World which the woman I 
had just quitted personified and concentred; she had learned the 
cause from the bloodless lips of Miss Brabazon. 

"My child — my poor child !" murmured the mother. "And she 
so guileless — so sensitive ! Could she know what is said, it would 
kill her. She would never marry you, Allen— she would never 
bring shame to you ! " 

*' She never need learn the barbarous calumny. Give her to me, 
and at once ; patients, fortune, fame are not only found at L— — . 
Give her to me at once. But let me name a condition : I have a patri- 
monial independence— I have amassed large savings — ^I have my 
profession and my repute. I cannot touch her fortune— I cannot— 
never can! Take it while you live; when you die, leave it to 
accumulate for her children, it children she have; not to me; not to 
her— unless I am dead or ruined ! " 

" Oh. Allen, what a heart !— what a heart ! No, not heart, Allen 
*—tIiat bird in its cage has a heail \ «oul— ^\i^\i ^ ^NikV" 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

How innocent was Lilian's virgin blash when I knelt to her, and 
prayed that she would forestdl the date that had been fixed for onr 
union, and be my bride before the breath of the autumn had 
withered the pomp of the woodland and silenced the song of the 
birds ! Meanwhile^ I was so fearfully anxious that she should risk 
no danger of heanng, even of surmising, the cruel slander against 
her— should meet no cold contemptuous looks, — above all, should be 
safe from the barbed talk of Mrs. Poyntz— that I insisted on the 
necessity of immediate change of air and scene. I proposed that we 
should all three depart, the next day, for the banks of m;^ own 
beloved and native Windermere. By that pure mountain air, Lilian's 
health would be soon re-established : in the church hallowed to me by 
the graves of my fathers our vows cduld be plighted. No calumny 
had ever cast a shadow over those graves. I felt as if my bride 
would be safer in the neighbourhood of my mother's tomb. 

I carried my point : it was so arranged. Mrs. Ashleigh, however, 
-was reluctant to leave before she had seen her dear friend^ Margaret 
Poyntz. 1 had not the courage to tell her what she might expect 
to hear from that dear friend, but, as delicately as I could, I 
informed her that I had already seen the Queen of the Hill, and 
contradicted the gossip that had reached her ; but that as yet, like 
other absolute sovereigns, the Queen of the Hill thought it politic to 
go with the popular stream, reserving all check on its direction till 
the rush of its torrent might slacken ; and that it would be infinitely 
wiser in Mrs. Ashleigh to postpone conversation with Mrs. Poyntz, 

until Lilian's return to L as my wife. Slander by that time 

would have wearied itself out, and Mrs. Poyntz (assuming her 
friendship to Mrs. Ashleigh to be sincere) would then be enabled to 
say with authority to her subjects, "Dr. Penwick alone knows the 
facts of the story, and his marriage with Miss Ashleigh refutes all 
the gossip to her prejudice." 

1 made that evening arrangements with a ypung and rising 

fractitioner to secure attendance on mj patients during my absence, 
passed the greater part of the night in drawing up memoranda to 
guide my proxy in each case, however humble the sufferer. This 
task finished, I chanced, in searching for a small microscope, the 
wonders of which I thought might interest and amuse Lilian, to 
open a drawer in which 1 kept the manuscript of my cherished 
Pnysiological Work, and, in so doing, my eye fell upon the wand 
which I had taken from Margrave. I had thrown it into that drawer 
on my return home, after restoring Lilian to her mother's house^ 
and, in the anxiety which had subseqrxeiilVj ^xej^^\i;:^^ts..'os^^"iB^» 
had almost forgotten the strange poaaea^VoTL \ \»^ ^a ^Nsssb^kci 
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acquired. There it now lay, the instrument of agencies over tbc 
mechanism of nature which no doctrine admitted by my philosophy 
could accept, side by side with the presumptuous work which nad 
analyzed the springs by which natmre is moved, and decided the 
principles by which reason metes out, from the inciiof its knowledge, 
the plan of the Infinite Unknown. 

I took up the wand and examined it curiously. It was evidently 
the work of an age far remote from our own, scored oyer with m- 
obliterated characters in some Eastern tongue, perhaps no longer 
extant. I found that it was hollow within. A more accurate obMr- 
vation showed, in the centre of this hollow, an exceedingly fine 
thread-like wire, the unattached end of which would slightly toodi 
the palm when the wand was taken into the hand. Was it possible that 
there mi^ht be a natural and even a simple cause for the ^ects 
which this iostrument produced? Could it serve to collect, from 
that great focus of animal heat and nervous energy wliich is placed 
in the palm of the human hand, some such latent fluid as that wlddi 
Keichenbach calls the ''odic," and which, according to him, ''rushes 
through and pervades universal Nature?" After all. why not? 
For how many centuries lay unknown all the virtues of the loadstone 
and the amber? It is but as yesterdav that the forces of yapoor 
have become to men genii more powerful than those conjured up by 
Aladdin ; that light, at a touch, springs forth from invisible air : that 
thought finds a messenger swifter than the wings of the tabled 
Afrite. As, thus musing, my hand closed over the wand, I felt a 
wild thrill through my frame. I recoiled; I was alarmed lest 
(according to the plain common-sense theory of Julius Faber) I 
might be preparing m;^ imagination to form and to credit its own 
illusions. Hastily I laid down the wand. But then it occurred to 
me, that whatever its properties, it had so served the purposes of the 
dread Fascinator from whom it had been taken, that he might probably 
seek to repossess himself of it ; he mi^ht contrive to enter my house in 
my absence ; more prudent to guard m my own watchful keeping the 
incomprehensible instrument of incomprehensible arts. I resolved, 
therefore^ to take the wand with me, and placed it in my travelling- 
trunk, with such effects as I selected for use in the excursion that 
was to commence with the morrow. I now hy down to rest, but I 
could not sleep. The recollections of the painful interview with 
Mrs. Poyntz became vivid and haunting. It was clear that the 
sentiment she had conceived for me was that of no simple friendship — 
something more or something less — but certainly something e£e; 
and this conviction brought before me that proud hard face, disturbed 
by a pang wrestled against but not subdued, and that clear metallic ' 
voice, troubled by the quiver of an emotion which, perhaps, she had 
never analyzed to herself. I did not need her own assurance to 
know that this sentiment was not to be confounded with a love 
which she would have despised as a weakness and repelled as a 
crime; it was an inclination of the intellect, not a passion of the 
heart. But still it admitted a jealousy little less keen than that 
which has love for its cause — so true it ia that iealousy is never 
absent where self-love is always ^gixeaeiA., C«t\.«fl^i, \\» ^^sa \ia 
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sasceptibilitf of sober friendship nbicL had made the stem arbitreu 
of a coterie oscrilie to ber iutereat in me ber pitilesa judgment of 
Lilian. Strangely enough, witii the imast: of tiiii archetype of con- 
Tentional usages and the trite social bfc, came tiiul. of the mj^terioua 
Margrave, surrounded by all the atl.nbutes with w bioh Buperstition 
clothes the being of the ehadowy bordec-land that liea beyond the chart 
of our visual world itself. By what link were creatures so dis- 
similar riveted ti^ether in tlie metaphysicd chain of association? 
Both had entered into the record of my life when mj life admitted 
its own first romance of love. Tbroueh the aid of this cjnioal 
schemer I had beeu made known to Lilian. At her house I had 
heard the darl: story of that Louis Graylc, with nhom, in mocking 
spite of mj reason, conjeeturcs, which that tery reason must depose 
itself before it could resolve into distempered fancies, identified the 
enigmatical Margrave. And now both she, the representative of the 
formal world most opposed to visionary creeds, and he. who gathered 
roond him ail the terrors which haunt the realm of fahle, stood united 
against me— foes with whom the intellect I had so haughtily cultured 
knew not^ow to cope. Whatever assault I might expect from 
either, 1 was unable to assail again. Alike, then, in this, are the 
Slander and the Phantom ; that which appals us most in their power 
over us is our impotence against them. 

Sht up rose the sun, basing the shadows from the earth, and 
brightemng insensibly the thoughts of man. After all. Margrave had 
been baffled and defeated, whatever the arts he had practised, and the 
secrets he possessed. It was, at least, doubts whether his evil 
machinations would be renewed. He had seemed so incapable of 
long- sustained fixity of purpose, that it was probable he was already 
in pursoit of some new agent or victim ; and as to this commonplace 
and conventional spectre, the so-called World, if it is everywhere to 
him whom it awes, it is nowhere to bim who despises it. What was 
the good or bad word of a Mrs. f ojntz to me ? Aj, but to Lilian P 
There, indeed, I trembled ; but still, even in trembling, it was sweet 
to thmk that my home would be her shelter — my choice her vindica- 
tion. Ah! how unutterably tender and reverential Love becomes 
when it assumes the duties of the guardian, and hallows its own 
heart into a sanctuary of refuge for the beloved ! 
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The beautiful lake ! We two are on its gnssf mnrguf-Mla^ 
melting into night; the stars stealing forth, one alt«r one. Whiti 
wonderful change is made within ns when we oome from our oallingi 
amongst men, chafed, wearied, wounded ; gnawed by onr cares, pe^ 

Slexed by the donbts of onr yery wisdom, stnng by the adder tint 
wells in cities— Slander ; nay, even if renowneo, fatigued with the 
burden of the very names that we have won ! What a clumge is 
made within us when suddenly we find onrsebr^ transpoirted into the 
calm solitudes of Nature ; — into scenes familiar to our happy dream- 
ing childhood : back, back from the dusty thoroughfares of onr toil- 
worn manhood to the golden fountain of our Tonth ! Blesaed ia the 
change, even when we have no companion beside na to whom the 
heart can whisper its sense of relief and jov. But if the one. in when 
all our future is garnered up, be with us there, instead of tnat weary 
World which has so magically vanished away from the eye and 
the thought, then does the change make one of those rare epochs of 
life in which the charm is the stillness. In the pause from all hj 
which our own turbulent struggles for happmess trouble existence, 
we feel with a rapt amazement how calm a thing it is to be happy 
And so as the night, in deepening, brightened, Lilian and I wanoered 
by the starry lake. Conscious of no evil in ourselves, how secure we 
felt from evil ! A few days more — a few days more, and we two 
should be as one ! And that thought we uttered in many forms of 
words, brooding over it in the long intervals of enamoured silence. 

Ana when we turned back to the quiet inn at which we had taken up 
our abode, and her mother, with her soft face, advanced to meet us, I 
said to Lilian : 

" Would that in these scenes we could fix our home for life, away 
and afar from the dull town we have left behind us, with the fret of 
its wearying cares and the jar of its idle babble ! " 

"And why not, Allen? Why not?— But no, you would not be 
happy." 

INot be happy, and with you? Sceptic, by what reasonings do 
you arrive at that ungracious conclusion ? " 

" The heart loves repose, and the soul contemplation, but the mind 
needs action. Is it not so ? " 

"Where learned you that aphorism, out of place on such 
rosv lips ? " 

1 learned it in studying you," murmured Lilian, tenderly. 

Here Mrs. Ashlei^h joined us. Eor the first time I slept under 
the same roof as Lilian. And I forgot that the universe contained an 
enigma to solve or an enemy to fear. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

Twenty days— the happiest my life had ever known— thus glided on. 
Apart from the charm which love bestows on the beloved, there was 
that in Lilian's conversation which made her a delig:htful companion. 
Whether it was that^ in this pause from the toils of my career, my 
mind could more pliantly supple itself to her graceful imagination, 
or that her imagination was less vague and dreamy amidst 
those rural scenes, which realized in their loveliness and grandeur 
its long concealed ideals, than it had been in the petty 

garden-ground neighbourhood by the stir and hubbub of the 
usy town, — ^in much that I had once slighted or contemned 
as the va^es of undisciplined fancy I now recognized the 
sparkle and play of an intuitive genius, lighting up many a dei)th 
obscure to instructed thought. It is with some characters as with 
the subtler and more ethereal order of poets. To appreciate them we 
must suspend the course of artificial life. In the city we call them 
dreamers, on the mountain-top we find them interpreters. 

In Lilian the sympathy with Nature was not, as in Margrave, from 
the joyous sense of Nature's lavish vitality ; it was refined into ex- 
quisite perception of the diviner spirit by which that vitality is 
informed. Thus, like the artist, from outward forms of beauty she 
drew forth the covert types, lending to things the most familiar ex- 
quisite meanings unconceived before. For it is truly said by a wise 
critic of old, that " the attribute of Art is to suggest infinitely more 
than it expresses ; " and such suggestions^ passing from the artist's 
innermost thought into the mind that receives them, open on and on 
into the Infinite of Ideas, as a moonlit wave struck by a passing 
oar impels wave upon wave along one track of light. 

So the days glided by, and brought the eve of our bridal mom. It 
had been settled that, after the ceremony (wliich was to be performed 
by license in the village church, at no great distance, which adjoined 
my paternal home, now passed away to strangers), we should naake a 
short excursion into Scotland, leaving Mrs. Ashleigh to await our 
return at the little inn. 

I had retired to my own room to answer some letters from anxious 
patients, and having finished these, I looked into my trunk for a 
Guide-Book to the North, which I had brought with me. My hand 
came upon Margrave's wand, and, remembering that strange thrill 
which had passed through me when I last handled it, I drew it forth, 
resolved to examine calmly if I could detect the cause of the sensa- 
tion. It was not now the time of night in which the imagination is 
most liable to credulous impressions, nor was I now in the anxious 
and jaded state of mind in which such impressions may be the 
more readily conceived. The sun was slowly setting over the deli- 
cious landscape ; the air cool and serene ; my thoughts collected — 
heart and conscience alike at peace. 1 twit, \.\i^'DL, Niaa NR«S!i\^^i3i^ 
adjusted it to the palm of the hand aa lYksA ^ati'&\ifcW^. W^*«»r. 
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slight touch of the delicate wire within, and again the thiill ! I did 
not this time recoil ; I continued to grasp the wand, and sought deli- 
berately to analyze my own sensations in the contact. There came 
over me an increased consciousness of vital power ; a certdhi eihila- 
ration, elasticity, vigour, such as a strong cordial may produce on a 
fainting man. Ail the forces of my frame seemed re&eshed, rolouliled : 
and as such effects on the physical system are ordinarily accompaiuea 
bv corresponding effects on the mind, so I was sensible of a proud 
elation of spirits— a kind of defying, superb self-glorying. All feu 
seemed blotted out from mv thought, as a weakness impossible to the 
grandeur and might which oelong to Intellectual Man ; I felt as if it 
were a royal delight to scorn Earth and its opinions, brave Hades and 
its spectres. Rapidly this new-bom arrogance enlarged itself into 
desires vague but daring. My mind reverting to the wild pheno- 
mena associated with its memories of Margrave, I said, half-alond, 
" If a creature so beneath myself in constancy of will ana completkm 
of thought can wrest from Nature favours so marvellous, what coidd 
not be won from her by me. her patient persevering seeker ? What 
if there be spirits around and about, invisible to the common eye, bat 
whom we can submit to our control ; and what if this rod be charged 
with some occult fluid, that runs through all creation^ and can be so 
disciplined as to establish communication wherever life and thought 
can reach to beings that live and think P So would the mystics of old 
explain what perplexes me. Am I sure that the mystics of old duped 
themselves or their pupils ? This, then, this slight wand, light as a 
reed in ray grasp, this, then, was the instrument by whicli Margrave 
sent his irresistible will through air and space, and by which I smote 
himself, in the midst of his tiger-like wrath, into tlic helplessness of 
a sick man's swoon! Can the instrument at this distance still 
control him ; if now meditating evil, disarm and disable his purpose ?" 
Involuntarily as I revolved these ideas, I stretched forth the wand, 
with a concentrated energry of desire that its influence should reach 
Margrave and command nipi. And since I knew not his whereabout, 
yet was vaguely aware that, according to any conceivable theory by 
which the wand could be supposed to carry its ima^ned virtues to 
definite ^oals in distant space, it should be pointed m the direction 
of the object it was intended to afi'ect, so I slowly moved the wand as 
if describing a circle, and thus, in some point of the circle — east, 
west, north, or south — the direction could not fail to be true. Before 
I had performed half the circle, the wand of itself stopped, resisting 
palpablv the movement of my hand to impel it onward. Had it, then, 
found the point to which my will was guiding it, obeying my will by 
some magnetic sympathy never yet comprehended bv any recognized 
science ? I know not : but I had not held it thus fixed lor many seconds, 
before a cold air, well remembered, passed by me, stirring the roots 
of my hair ; and, reflected against the opposite wall, stood the hateful 
Scin-LsBca. The Shadow was dimmer in its light than when before 
beheld, and the outline of the features was less distinct — ^stiU it was 
the unmistakable lemur, or image of Margrave. 

And a voice was conveyed to my senses^ sa^uis, aa from a great 
distance, and in weary yet angr^ wieeii^^— 
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" You have smomoned me ! Wherefore F" 

I OTercame the startled shudder with which, at first, I beheld the 
Shadow and heard the Voice, 

"1 summoned you not," said I; "I songht but to impose upon 
you my will, that you should persecute, with jonr ghastly influences. 
me and mine no more. And now, hy whatever authority thb wand 
beatows on me, I so sdjore and command joa I " 

I thought there was a sneer of disdain on the lip through which 
the answer seemed to come : 

"Vain and ignorant ; it ia but a shadow you command. My body 
;ou have cast mto a sleep, and it knows not that the shadow is here ; 
nor, when it wakes, will the brain be aware of one remiiusceDce of 
the worda that you utter or the words that you hear." 

" What,' then, is this shadow that simulates the body ? Is it that 
which in popular language is called the soul ?." 

" It is not : soul is no shadow." 

"What then?" 

"Ask not me. Use the wand to invoke InteUi^ences higher than 
mine." 

" I will teU yon not. Of yourself you may learn, if you guide the 
wand by your own pride of will and desire ; out in tiie hands of him 
who has learned not the art, the wand has its dangers. Agtdn, I 
say you have summoned mc! Whereforef " 
Lying shade, I summoned thee not." 

"So wouldst thou say to the demons, did they come in their 
terrible wrath, when the bungler, who knows not the sprii^ that he 
moTes, calls them up unawares, and can neither control nor dispel. 
Less revengeful than they, I leave thee unharmed, and depart ! " 

" Stay. If, as thou saycst, no command I address to thee — to tliee, 
who art only the image or shadow— can have efiect on the bodv 
and mind of the heiu^ whose likeness thou art, still thou canst t«ll 
me what passes now iu his brain. Does it now harbour schemes 
against me through tlic woman I love ? Answer trulv." 

"I reply for file sleepcT\ of whom I am moretnan a likeness, 
though only the shadow. His tho^ht speaks thus : ' I know, Allen 
reuwiok, that iu thee ia the agent 1 need for achieving the end that 
I seek. Through the woman thou lovest I hope to subject thee. 
A grief that will harrow thy heart is at hand ; when that grief shall 
beiall, thou wilt welconic ray coming. In me alone thy hope will bo 

{laced— through me alone wilt thou seek a path out of thy sorrow, 
shall ask my conditions; they will make thee my tool and my 

The shadow w.ined— it was gone. I did not seek to detain it, nor, 
had I sought, could I )inve known by what process. But a new idea 
now possessed uie. This Shadow, then, that had once so appalled 
and controlled me, was, by his own confession, nothing more tnan a 
shadow I It bad spoken of higher Intelligences ; from them I might 
learn what the Shadow could not reveaL As I still held the wand 
firmer and firmer in my grasp, mythoughU ste-w Wasfc&exti^^ 
bolder. G)oW(ie wand, then. Drin6i^ow\Ql\X«>«nw&'w«is.tex^'i 
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referred to before me ? With that thought, intense and migrossing, 
I guided the wand towards the space, opening boundless and blue 
from the oasement that let in the skies. The wand no longer resisted 
my hand. 

In a few moments I felt the floors of the room vibrate ; the air 
was darkened: a vaporous, hazy cloud seemed to rise from the 
ground without the casement ; an awe, infinitely more deep and 
solemn than that which the Scin-Lseca had caused in its earliest appa- 
rition, curdled through my veins, and stilled the very beat of my he^. 

At that moment, I heard, without, the voice of Lilian, singing a 
simple, sacred song which I had learned at my mother's knees, and 
taught to her the day before : slugging low, and as with a warning 
angel's voice. By an irresistible impulse I dashed the wand to the 
ground, and bowed my head as I had bowed it when my infant mind 
comprehended, without an effort, mysteries more solemn than those 
which perplexed me now. Slowly I raised my eyes, and looked 
round : the vaporous, hazy cloud had passed awav, or melted into the 
ambient rose-tmts amidst which the sun had sunk. 

Then, by one of those common reactions from a period of over- 
strained excitement^ there succeeded to that sentiment of arro- 
gance and daring with which these wild, half-conscious invocations 
had been fostered and sustained, a profound humility, a warning 
fear. 

"What!" said I, inlv, " have all those sound resolutions, which 
my reason founded on the wise talk of Julius Eaber. melted away in 
the wrack of haggard, dissolving fancies! Is tnis my boasted 
intellect, my vaunted science ! I—I, Allen Fen wick, not only the 
credulous believer, but the blundering practitioner of an evil magic ! 
Grant what may be possible, however uncomprehended — grant that 
in this accursed instrument of antique superstition there be 
some real powers— chemical, magnetic, no matter what — by which 
the imagination can be aroused^ inflamed, deluded, so that it shapes 
the things I have seen, speaks in the tones I have heard— grant this, 
shall 1 keep ever ready, at the caprice of wHl, a constant tempter, to 
steal away my reason and fool my senses ? Or if, on the other hand, 
I force my sense to admit what all sober men must reject — if i 
unschool myself to believe that in what I have just experienced there 
is no mental illusion, that sorcery is a fact, and a demon world has 
gates which open t9 a key that a mortal can forge— who but a 
saint would not shrink from the practice of powers by which each 
passing thought of ill might flnd in a flend its abettor? In either 
case— in any case— while I keep this direful relic of obsolete arts, I 
am haunted— cheated out of my senses — unfitted for the uses of 
life. If, as my ear or my fancy informs me, grief— human grief— is 
about to befall me, shall I, in the sting of impatient sorrow, have 
recourse to an aid which, the same voice declares, will reduce me to 
a tool and a slave P— tool and slave to a being I dread as a foe ! Out 
on these nightmares ! and away with the tiling that bewitches the 
brain to conceive them ! " 

I rose; I took up the wand, holding it so that its hollow should 
sot rest oa the palm of the baud. \ u\jc^^ ix^^ N^^ V^^^a^ V^^ the 
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Atkck way, in order to avoid Lilian, whose voice I still heard, sinj^ing 
Mm, on the lawn in front. I came to a creek, to the bank of which a 
[boat was moored, nndid its chain, rowed on to a deep part of the lake, 
and dropped the wand into its waves. It sank at once : scarcely a 
, ripple furrowed the surface, not a bubble arose from the deep. And, 
aa the boat glided on, the star mirrored itself on the spot where the 
^acid waters had closed over the tempter to evil. 

light at heart I snrang again on the shore, and hastening to 
Lilian, where she stood on the silvered, shining sward, clasped her to 
my breast, 

" Spirit of my life ! " I murmured, " no enchantments for me but 
thine t Thine are the spells by which creation is beautified, and, in 
that beauty, hallowed. What though we can see not into the mea- 
sureless future from the verge of the moment — ^what though sorrow 
may smite us while we are dreaming of bliss, let the future not rob 
me of thee, and a balm will be found for each wound ! Love me 
ever as now, oh my Lilian ; troth to troth, side by side, till the 
grave ! " 

" And beyond the grave/' answered Lilian, softly. 



CHAPTER LXIL 

Oim vows are exchanged at the altar— the rite which made Lilian 
my wife is performed — we are returned from the church, amongst 
the hills, in which my fathers had worshipped ; the joy-bells that had 
pealed for my birth, had rung for my marriage. LUiau had gone to 
ner room to prepare for our bridal excursion ; while the carnage we 
have hired is waiting at the door. I am detaining her mother on the 
lawn, seeking to cheer and compose her spirits, painfully affected by 
that sense ofchange in the relations of chud and parent which makes 
itself suddenly felt by the parent's, heart on the day that secures to 
the child another heart on which to lean. 

But Mrs. Ashleigh's was one of those gentle womanly natures 
Which, if easily afflicted, are easily consoled. And^ already smiling 
through her tears, she was about to quit me and jom her daughter, 
Mrhen oue of the inn-servants came to me with some letters, which 
had just been delivered by the postman. As I took them from the 
Servant, Mrs. Ashleigh asked if there were any for her ? She ex- 
pected one from her housekeeper at L- — , who had been taken 
ill in her absence, and about whom the kind mistress felt anxious. 
'Xhe servant replied that there was no letter for her, but one 
directed to Miss Ashleigh^ which he had just sent up to the young 
lady. 

Mrs. Ashleigh did not doubt that to \iQ^sAi(S!iJ»s^Vi^^^^^ 
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Lilian, whom slie had known from the cradle, ""and to whom she was 
tenderly attached, instead of to her mistress ; and. saying something 
to me to that effect, quickened her steps towards the house. 

I was glancing over my own letters, chiefly from patients, with a 
rapid eye, when a cry of agony, a cry as if of one suddenly stricken 
to the heart, pierced my ear — a cry from within the house. 
"Heavens! was not that Lilian's voice r* The same douht struck 
Mrs. Ashleigh, who had already gained the door. She rushed on, 
disappearing within the threshold, and calling to me to follow. I 
bounded forward— passed her on the stairs — was in Lilian's room 
before her. 

My bride was on the floor, prostrate, insensible: so still, so 
colourless ! that my flrst dreaafiu thought was that life had gone. 
In her hand was a letter, crushed, as with a convulsive sudden 
grasp. 

It was long before the colour came back to her cheek, before the 
breath was perceptible on her lip. She woke, but not to health, not 
to sense. Hours were passed in violent convulsions, in which I mo- 
mently feared her death. To these succeeded stupor, lethargy, not 
benignant sleep. That night, my bridal night, I passed as in some 
chamber to which I had been summoned to save youth from the grave. 
At length — at length, life was rescued, was assured! Life came 
back, but the mind was gone. She knew me not, nor her mother. 
She spoke little and faintly; in the words she uttered there was no 
reason. 

I pass hurriedly on ; my experience here was in fault, my skill 
ineffectual. Day followed day. and no ray came back to the darkened 
brain. We bore her, by gentle stages, to London. I was sanguine 
of good result from sHll more consummate than mine, and more 
specially devoted to diseases of the mind. I sununoned the first 
advisers. In vain I— in vain I 



CHAPTER LXIIL 

And the cause of this direful shock? Not this time could it be traced 
to some evil spell, some phantasmal influence. The cause was clear, 
and might have produced effects as sinister on nerves of stronger 
fibre if accompamed by a heart as delicately sensitive, an honour as 
exquisitely pure. 
The letter found in her hand was without name ; it was dated from 

L , and bore the postmark of that town. It conveyed to Lilian, 

in the oiting words which female malice can make so sharp, the tale 

we bad sought sedulously to guard from her ear— her flight, the con- 

straotion that scandal put upon \l. 1^ %SL^q\»^ Vst \£vi \sra!L^va&lua- 
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tion a contemptuous pity : it asked her to pause before she brought 
on the name I offered to her an indelible disgrace. If she so decided, 
she was warned not to return to L— , or to prepare there for the 
sentence that would exclude her from the society of her own sex. I 
cannot repeat more, I cannot minute down all that the letter ex- 
pressed or implied, to wither the orange blossoms in a bride's wreath. 
The heart that took in the venbm cast its poison on the brain, and 
the mind fled before the presence of a thought so deadly to all the 
ideas which its innocence liad heretofore conceived. 

I knew not whom to suspect of the malignity of this mean and 
miserable outrage, nor did I much care to know. The handwriting, 
though eyidentiy disguised, was that of a woman, and, therefore, had 
I discovered the autuor, my manhood would hav» forbidden me the 
idle solace of revenge. Mrs. Poyntz, however resolute and pitiless 
her hostility when once aroused, was not without a certain largeness 
of nature irreconcilable with the most dastardly of all the weapons 
that envy or hatred can supply to the vile. She had too lofty a self- 
esteem and too decorous a regard for the moral sentiment of the 
world that she typified, to do, or connive at, an act which degrades 
the gentlewoman. Putting her aside, what other female enemy had 

Lilian provoked ? No matter! What other woman at L was 

worth the condescension of a coniecture ! 

After listening to all that the ablest of my professional brethren in 
the metropolis could suggest to guide me, and trying in vain their 

remedies, I brought back my charge to L . Retainmg my former 

residence for the visits of patients, I engaged, for the privacy of my 
home, a house two miles from the town, secluded in its own grounds, 
and eniarded by high walls. 

Lilian's mother removed to my mournful dwelling-place. Abbots* 
House, in the centre of that tattling coterie, had become distasteful 
to her, and to me it was associated with thoughts of anguish and of 
terror. I could not, without a shudder, have entered its grounds — 
could not, without a stab at the heart, have seen again the old fairy- 
land round the Monks' Well, nor the dark cedar-tree under which 
Lilian's hand had been placed in mine : and a superstitious remem- 
brance, banished while Lilian's angel race had brightened the fatal 
precincts, now revived in full force. The dying man's curse — had it 
not been fulfilled I 

A new occupant for the old house was found within a week after 

Mrs. Ashleigh had written from London to a house-agent at L . 

intimating her desire to dispose of the lease. Shortly oefore we had 
gone to Windermere, Miss Brabazon had become enriched by a 
Bberal life-annuity bequeathed to her by her uncle. Sir Phelim. Her 
means thus enabled ner to move, from the comparatively humble 
lodging she had hitherto occupied, to Abbots' House ; but just as ^e 
had there commenced a series of ostentatious entertainments, imply- 
ing an ambitious desire to dispute with Mrs. Povntz the sovereignty 
of the Hill, she was attacked by some severe malady which appeared 

complicated with spinal disease, and after my return to L Isome- 

times met her, on the snacious platform of the HilU dt^^irc^ ;(2ts:sQS(. 
slowlj in a Bath chair, ner livid face peetm^ lot^ Ix^osl ^^i®^ ^ 
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Indian sliawls and Siberian fors, and the gaunt fgure of Dr. Jones 
stalking by her side, taciturn and gloomy as some sincere mourner 
who conducts to the grave the patron on whose life he himself had 
conveniently lived. It was in the dismal month of Eebruary that I 
returned to L — ;-, and I took possession of my blighted nuptial 
home on the anniversary of the very day in which I had passed 
through the dead dumb world from the naturalist's gloomy death- 
room. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

Lilian's wondrous gentleness of nature did not desert her in the 
suspension of her reason. She was habituaUy calm— ;very silent ; 
when she spoke it was rarely on earthly things — on things familiar 
to her past — ^things one could comprehend. Her thought seemed to 
have quitted the earth, seeking refuge in some imaginar^r heaven. 
She spoke of wanderings with ner father as if he were living still ; 
she did not seem to understand the meaning we attach to the word 
Death. She would sit for hours murmuring to herself : when one 
soui^ht to catch the words, they seemed in converse witii invisible 
spirits. We found it cruel to disturb her at such times, for if left 
unmolested her face was serene — more serenely beautiful than I had 
seen it even in our hanpiest hours ; but when we called her back to 
the wrecks of her real life, her eye became troubled, restless, anxious, 
and she would sigh— oIl so heavily ! At times, if we did not seem 
to observe her, she would guietly resume her once favourite accom- 
plishments—drawing, music. And in these her young excellence 
was still apparent, onlv the drawings were strange and fantastic : 
they had a resemblance to those with which the painter Blake, himself 
a visionary, illustrated the poems of the "Night Thoughts'* and 
" The Grave." Faces of exquisite loveliness, forms of aerial grace, 
coming forth from the bells of flowers, or floating upwards amidst 
the spray of fountains, their outlines melting away in fountain or in 
flower. So with her music : her mother could not recognize the airs 
she played, for a while so sweetly and with so ineffable a pathos, 
that one could scarcely hear her without weeping ; and then would 
oome, as if involuntarily, an abrupt discord, and, starting, she would 
cease and look round, disquieted aghast. 

And still she did not recognize Mrs. Ashleigh nor myself as her 

mother, her husband; but she had bv degrees learned to distinguish 

us both from others. To her motner she gave no name, seemed 

pleased to see her, but not sensibly to miss her when away ; me she 

called her brother: if longcs aV^^cnt than usual, me she missed. 

TVben, alter tbe toUs of the day,lc«ni'a Vo V^vDL\iw,^'s^'Qi\i^V<i %^oke 
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not, her sweet face brightened. When she sang she beckoned me to 
come nearer, and looked at me fixedly, with eyes ever tender, often 
tearf ol • when she drew, she would pause and glance over her shoulder 
to see that I was watching her. and point to the drawings with a smile 
of strange significance, as if they conveyed, in some covert allegory, 
messages meant for me ; so, at least, 1 interpreted her smile, ana 
taught myself to say, " Yes, Lilian, I understand ! " 

And more than once, when I had so answered, she rose and kissed 
my forehead. I thought my heart would have broken when I felt 
that spirit-like melancholy kiss. 

And yet how marvellously the human mind teaches itself to extract 
consolation from its sorrows ! The least wretched of my hours were 
those that I passed in that saddened room, seeking how to establish 
framnents of intercourse, invent signs, by which each might interpret 
each, between the intellect I had so laboriously cultured, so arrogantly 
vaunted, and the fancies wandering through the dark, deprived of 
their guide in reason. It was something even of lov to feel myself 
needea for her guardianship, endeared and yearned for still by some 
unshattered instinct of her heart ; and when, pai-ting from her for 
the night, I stole the moment in which on her soft face seemed resting 
least of shadow, to ask, in a trembling whisper, "Lilian, are the 
angels watching over you?" and she would answer "Yes," some- 
times in words, sometimes with a mysterious happy smile — then — 
then I went to my lonely room, comforted and thankful. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

The blow that had fallen on my hearth effectually, inevitably killed 
all the slander that might have troubled me in joy. Before the awe 
of a great calamity the small passions of a mean malignity slink 
abashed. I had requested Mrs. Ashleigh not to mention the vile 
letter which Lilian had received. I would not give a triumph to the 
unknown calumniator, nor ring forth her vain remorse, by the pain 
of acknowledging an indignity to my darling's honour ; yet, someliow 
or other, the true cause of Lilian's affliction had crept out— perhaps 
through the talk of servants— and the public shock was universal. 
By one of those instincts of justice that lie deep in human hearts. 
though in ordinarv moments overlaid by many a worldly layer, all 
felt (ail mothers felt, especially) that innocence alone could have been 
so unprepared for reproach. The explanation I had previously given, 
discredited then, was now accepted without a question. Lilian's present 
state accounted for all that ill nature had before misconstrued. Her 
good name was restored to its maiden wMte,iL^9.^\i^\)cL'^\^^*C«v^V^ 
severed the ties of the bride. The formaX d^j^^^x^ oti \>;i^ "^^ ^^^^ 

B.2 
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with the franker, warmer-hearted household of Low Town in the 
nameless attentions by which sympathy and respect are rather deli- 
cately indicated than noisily proclaimed. Could Lilian ha^e then 
recovered and been sensible of its repentant homage, how reverently 
that petty world would have thronged around her ! And, ah! could 
fortune and man's esteem have atoned for the blight of hopes that 
had been planted and cherished on ground beyond their reach, am- 
bition and pride might have been well contented with the largeness 
of the exchange that courted their acceptance. Patients on patients 
crowded on me. Sympathy with my sorrow seemed to create and 
endear a more trustiul oelief in my skill. But the profession I had 
once so enthnsiasticaUy loved became to me wearisome, insipid, 
distasteful ; the kindness heaped on me gave no comfort, it out 
brought before me more vividly the conviction that it came too late 
to avaU me; it could not restore to me the mind, the love, the life of 
m^ life, which lay dark and shattered in the brain of mv guileless 
Lilian. Secretly I felt a sullen resentment. I knew that to the 
crowd the resentment was unjust. The world itself is but an appear- 
ance : who can blame it if appearances guide its laws ? But to those 
who dad been detached from the crowd by the professions of friend- 
ship—those who, when the slander was yet new, and might have 
been awed into silence had they stood by my side, — to the pressure 
of their hands now, I had no response. 

Against Mrs. Poyntz^ above all others, I bore a remembrance of 
unrelaxed, unmitigalble indignation. Her schemes for her daughter's 
marriage had triumphed: Jane was Mrs. Ashleigh Sumner, Her 
mind was, perhaps, softened now that the object which had sharpened 
its worldly faculties was accomplished ; but in vain, on first hearing 
of my affliction, had this she-Machiavel owned a humane remorse, 
and, with all her keen comprehension of each facility that circum- 
stance gave to her will, availed herself of the general compassion to 
strengthen the popular reaction in favour of Lihan's assaulted honour 
— ^in vain had she written to me with a gentleness of sympathy 
foreign to her habitual characteristics— in vain besought me to can 
on her— in vain waylaid and accosted me with a humility that almost 
implored forriveness ; I vouchsafed no reproach, but 1 could imply 
no pardon. I put between her and my great sorrow the impenetrable 
wall of my freezing silence. 

One word of hers at the time that I had so pathetically be^ou^ht 
her aid, and the parrot-flock that repeated her very whisper in noisy 
shrillness, would have been as loud to defend as it had been to 
defame; that vile letter might never have been written. Whoever 
its writer, it surely was one of the babblers who took their malice 
itself from the jest or the nod of their female despot ; and the writer 
might have justified herself in saying she did but coarsely proclaim 
what the oracle of worldly opinion, and the early friend of Lilian's 
own mother, had authorized her to believe. 

By degrees, the bitterness at my heart diffused itself to the circum- 
ference of the circle in which my life went its cheerless mechanical 
round. That cordial brothetViOod mWi V\% ^^^.vwvta^ which is the 
tru0pbysioisai*$ happiest ^t wid \iu\ftwi'e&\. ^m\.i A'^ft'Sia.^ \Ki\sRa^. 
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The warning words of Mrs. Foyntz had come true. A patient that 
monopolized my thoughts awaited me at mv own hearth! My 
conscience hecame troubled ; I felt that my skill was lessened. I 
said to myself, " The physician who, on entering the sick room, feels, 
while there, something that distracts the finest powers of his intellect 
from the sufferer's case, is unfit for his calling." A year had scarcely 
passed since my fatal wedding-day, before i had formed a resolution 

to quit L , and abandon my profession : and my resolution was 

confirmed, ana my goal determmed, by a letter I received from 
Julius Faber. 

I had written at len^h to him, not many days after the blow that 
had fallen on me, statmg all circumstances as calmly and clearly as 
my grief would allow, for I held his skill at a higher estimate than 
that of any living brother of my art, and I was not without hope in 
the efficacy of his advice. The letter I now received from him had 
been begun, and continued at some length, before mv communication 
reached him. And this earlier portion contained animated and 
cheerful descriptions of his Austraban life and home, which contrasted 
with the sorrow;ful tone of the supplement written in reply to the 
tidings with which I had wrung his friendly and tender heart. In 
this, the latter part of his letter, he suggested that if time had 
wrought no material change for the better, it might be advisable to 
try the effect of foreign travel. ^ Scenes entirely new might stimulate 
observation, and the observation of things external withdraw the 
sense from that bro9ding over images delusively formed within, which 
characterized the kind of mental alienation I nad described. "Let 
any intellect create for itself a visionary world, and all reasonings 
built on it are fallacious : the visionary world vanishes in proportion 
as we can arouse a predominant interest in the actual." 

This grand authority, who owed half his consummate skill as a 
practitioner to the scope of his knowledge as a philosopher, then 
proceeded to give me a hope which I had not dared, of myself, to 
form. He said, " I distinguish the case you so minutely detail from 
that insanity which is reason lost^ here it seems rather to be reason 
held in suspense. Where there is hereditary predisposition, where 
there is organic change of structure in the brain— nay, where there 
is that kind of insanity which takes the epithet of moral, whereby the 
whole character becomes so transformed that the prime element of 
sound imderstandin^, conscience itself^ is either erased or warped 
into the sanction ot what, in a healthtul state, it would most dis- 
approve, it is only charlatans who promise effectual cure. But here 
I assume that there is no hereditary taint ; here 1 am convinced, from 
my own observation, that the nobility of the organs, all fresh as yet 
in the vigour of youth, would rather submit to death than to the 
permanent overthrow of their equilibrium in reason ; here^ where you 
tell me the character preserves all its moral attributes of gentleness 
and purity, and but over-indulges its own early habit of estranged 
contemplation ; here, without deceiving you in false kindness, I give 
you the guarantee of my experience vnien I bid you * hope ! ' L axa 
persuaded that sooner or later the mviid, Wvya W ^\xh&r. ^^'^-k 
wiU right itself; because here in tlie cavxse ol \)ftft \wai^l , ^^ <^^\s«qs» 
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deal with the nervous system. And that, once righted, and the mind 
once disciplined in those practical duties which conjugal life necessi- 
tates, the malady itself will never return ; never be transmitted to 
the children, on whom your wife's restoration to health may permit 
you to count hereafter. If the course of travel I recommend and the 
prescriptions I conjoin with that course fail you, let me know ; and 
though I would fain close my days in this land, I will come to you. 
I love you as my son. I will tend your wife as my dau?:hter." 

foreign travel! The idea smiled on me. Julius Faber's com- 
panionship, sympathy, matchless skill ! The very thought seemed 
as a raft to a drowning mariner. I now read more attentively the 
earlier portions of his letter. They described- in glowing colours, 
the wondrous country in which he had fixed nishomcj the joyous 
elasticity of its atmosphere ; the freshness of its primitive, pastoral 
life ; the strangeness of its scenery, with a Flora and a Fauna which 
have no similitudes in the ransacked quarters of the Old World. 
And the strong impulse seized me to transfer to the solitudes of that 
blithesome and hardy Nature a spirit no longer at home in the civi- 
lized haunts of men, and household gpds that shrunk from all 
social eyes, and would fain have found a wilderness for the desolate 
hearth, on which they had ceased to be sacred if unveiled. As if to 

five practical excuse and reason for the idea that seized me, Julius 
aber mentioned, incidentally, that the house and property of a 
wealthy speculator in his immediate neighbourhood were on sale at a 
price which seemed to me to be alluringly trivial, and according to 
his judgment, far below the value they would soon reach in the hands 
of a more jjatient capitalist. He wrote at the period of the agricul- 
tural panic in the colony which preceded the discovery of its earliest 
gold-fields^ But his geological science had convinced him that strata 
within and around the property now for sale were auriferous, and his 
intelligence enabled him to predict how inevitablv man would be 
attracted towards the gold, and how surely the gold would fertilize 
the soil and enrich its owners. He described the house thus to be 
sold— in case I might know of a purchaser. It had been built at a 
cost unusual in those early times, and by one who clung to English 
tastes amidst Australian wilds, so that in this purchase a settler 
would escape the hardships he had then ordinarily to encounter : it 
was, in short, a home to which a man, more luxurious than I, might 
bear a bride with wants less simple than those which now sufficed for 
my darling Lilian. 

This communication dwelt on my mind through the avocations of 
the day on which 1 received it, ana in the evening I read all, except 
the supplement, aloud to Mrs, Ashleigh in her daughter's presence. 
I desired to see if Faber's descriptions of the country and its life, 
which in themselves were extremely spirited and striking, would 
arouse Lilian's interest. At first she did not seem to heed mc while 
I read, but when I came to Faber's loving account of little Amy, 
Lilian turned her eyes towards me. and evidently listened witli atten- 
tion. He wrote how the child had already become the most useful 
person in the simple household. How watchful the quickness of the 
neart bad made the service oi l\ie e^ft \ ?X\. \X\&\x ^"Sk^mNXsyB^ '^^ qaxsl- 
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fort had grown round her active^ noiseless movements ; it was she 
who had contrived to monopolize the management, or supervision of 
all that added to Home the nameless, interior charm. Under her 
eyes the rude furniture of the loghouse grew inviting with English 
neatness ; she took charge of the dairy ; she had made the garden 
gay with flowers selected from the wild, and suggested the trellised 
walk, already covered with hardy vine. She was their confidant in 
every plan of improvement, their comforter in every anxious doubt, 
their nurse in every passing ailment, her very smile a refreshment in 
the weariness of daily toil. "How all that is best in womanhood/' 
wrote the old man, with the enthusiasm which no time had refk from 
his hearty^ healthful genius — " how all that is best in womanhood is 
here opemng fast into flower from the bud of the infant's soul i The 
atmosphere seems to suit it— the child-woman in the child-world ! " 

I heard Lilian sigh: I looked towards her furtively; tears stood 
in her softened eves ; ner lip was quivering. Presently, she began 
to rub her right hand over the left — over the wedding-rmg— at first, 
slowly J then with quicker movement. 

" It IS not here," she said, impatientlv ; " it is not here ! " 

" What is not here P " asked Mrs. Ashleigh, hanging over her. 

Lilian lent back her head on her mother's bosom, and answered, 
faintly : 

"The stain ! some one said there was a stain on this hand. I do 
not see it — do you ? " 

There is no stain, never was," said I ; " the hand is white as your 
own innocence, or the lily from which you take your name." 

" Hush ! you do not know my name. I will whisper it. Soft ! — 
ray name is Nightshade ! Do you want to know where the lily is 
now, brother ? I will tell you. There, in that letter — you call her 
Amy — she is the lily—take her to your breast— hide her. Hist! 
what are those bells ? Marriage-bells. Do not let her hear them. 
Por there is a cruel wind that whispers the bells, and the bells ring 
out what it whispers, louder and louder, 

' stain on lily. 
Shame on lily. 
Wither lUy.» 

If she hears what the wind whispers to the bells, she will creep away 
into the dark, and then she. too, will turn to Nightshade." 

" LUian, look up, awake ! You have been in a lon^, long dream : 
it is passing away. Lilian, my beloved, my blessed Lilian ! 

Never till then had I heard from her even so va^ue an allusion to 
the fatal calumny, and its dreadful effect, and while her words now 
pierced my heart, it beat, amongst its pangs, with a thrilling hope. 

But, alas! the idea that had gleamed upon her had vanished 
alreadv. She murmured something about Circles of Fire, and a 
Yeilea Woman in black garments ; became restless, agitated, and 
unconscious of our presence, and finally sank into a heavy sleep. 

That night (my room was next to hers with the intervening door 
open) I heard ner cry out. L hastened to her side. She was still 
asleep^ but there wi^ an f^uupii^ laboxam^ ^'^^x^'^^x^'^ ^-^V^ ^^s^si^ 
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face, and yet not an expression wholly of pain — ^for her li^s wext 
parted with a smile— that glad yet troubled smile with which one 
who has been revolving some subject of perplexity or fear, greets a 
sudden thought that seems to solve the riddle, or prompt the escape 
from danger: and as I softly took her hand she returned my gentle 
pressure, ana inclining towards me, said, still in sleep : 

" Let us go." 

" Whither ? " I answered, under my breath, so as not to awake 
her ; " is it to see the child of whom I read, and the land that is 
blooming out of the earth's childhood ? " 

" Out of the dark into the light ; where the leaves do not change ; 
where the night is our day, and the winter our summer. Let ns go 
—let us g9 ! " 

" We will go. Dream on undisturbed, my bride. Oh, that the 
dream could tell you that my love has not changed in our sorrow, 
holier and deeper than on the da}^ in which our vows were exchanged ! 
In you still all my hopes fold their wings : where you are, there still 
I myself have my dreamland ! " 

The sweet face grew bright as I spoke ; all trouble left the smile ; 
softly she drew her hand from m^ clasp, and rested it for a moment 
on my bended head, as if in blessmg. 

I rose ; stole back to my own room, closing the door^ lest the sob 
I could not stifle should mar her sleep. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

I iTNFOLDED my ncw prospects to Mrs. Ashleigh. She was more 
easily reconciled to them than I could have supposed. judgiii§^ by lier 
habits, which were naturally indolent, and averse to all that disturbed 
their even tenour. But the great grief which had befallen her had 
roused up that strength of devotion which lies dormant in all hearts 
that are capable of loving another more than self. With her full 
consent I wrote to Faber, communicating my intentions, instnictinjj 
him to purchase the property he had so commended, and inclosing 
my banker's order for the amount, on an Australian firm. I now 
announced my intention to retire from my profession ; made prompt 
arrangements with a successor to my practice ; disposed of my two 

houses at L ; fixed the day of my departure. Vanity was dead 

within me, or I might have been gratified by the sensation which the 
news of my design created. My faults became at once forgotten : 
such good qualities as I might possess were exaggerated. The public 
regret vented and consoled itself in a costly testimonial, to which 
even the poorest of my patients insisted on the privilege to contribute, 
graced with aji inscription flattemg eTiows\v\.QVvi^^«CT^^lQ.xtb.Q 
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epitaph on some great man's tomb. No one who has served an art 
and striven for a name, is a stoic to the esteem of others, and sweet, 
indeed, would such honours have been to me had not publicity itself 
seemed a wrong to the sanctity of that affliction which set Lilian 
apart from the movement and the glories of the world. 

The two persons most active in "getting up" this testimonial 
were, nominally, CJolonel Poyntz— in truth, his wife—and mv old 
disparager, Mr. Vi^rs ! It is long since my narrative has referred 
to Mr. V igors. It is due to him now to state that, in his capacity of 
magistrate, and in his own way, he had been both active and delicate in 
the inquiries set on foot for Lilian during the unhappy time in which 
she had wandered, spell-bound, from her home. He, alone, of all 
the more influential magnates of the town, had upheld her innocence 
affainst the gossip that aspersed it ; and during the last trying year 
of my residence at L— — , he had sought me, with frank and manly 
confessions of his* regret for his former prejudice against me, and 
assurances of the respect in which he had held me ever since my 
marriage — marriajge but in rite — with Lilian. He had then, strong 
in his ruling passion, besought me to consult his clairvoyants as to 
her case. I aeclined this invitation, so as'not to affront him — declined 
it, not as I should once have done, but with no word nor look of 
incredulous disdain. The fact was, toat I had conceived a solemn 
terror of all practices and theories out of the beaten track of sense 
and science. Perhaps in my refusal I did wrong. I know not. I 
was afraid of my own imagination. He continued not less friendly 
in spite of my refusal. Aiid, such are the vicissitudes in human 
feeling, I parted from him whom I had regarded as my most bigoted 
foe with a warmer sentiment of kindness than for any of those on 
whom I had counted on friendship. He had not deserted Lilian. It 
was not so with Mrs. Poyntz. I would have ^aid tenfold the value 
of the testimonial to have erased, from the list ot those who subscribed 
to it, her husband's name. 

The day before I quitted L , and some weeks after I had, in 

fact, renounced my practice, I received an urgent entreaty from Miss 
Braoazon to csdl on ner. She wrote in lines so blurred that I could 
with difficulty decipher them, that she was very ill, given over by 
Dr. Jones, who had oeen attending her. She implored my opinion. 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 

On reaching the house, a formal man-servant, with indifferent face, 
transferred me to the guidance of a hired nurse, who led me up the 
stairs, and, before I was well aware of it, into the room in which 
Dr. Lloyd had died. Widely different, indeed, the aspect of the 
walls, the character of the lumiture. The dingy paper-hangings 
were replaced by airy muslins, showing a rose-coloured ground 
through their fanciful open-work; luxurious fauteuils, ^Idedf ward- 
robes, full-length mirrors, a toilet-tabk tricked out with lace and 
ribbons, and glittering witii an array of silver gewgaws^ and jewelled 
trinkets,— all transformed the sick chamber of tne simple man of 
science to a boudoir of death for the vain coquette. But the room 
itself, in its high lattice and heavy ceiling, was the same — as the 
coffin itself has the same confines whether it be rich in velvets and 
bright with blazoning, or rude as a pauper's shell. 

And the bed, with its silken coverlid, and its pillows edged with 
the thread-work of Louvain, stood in toe same sharp angle as that 
over which had flickered the frowning smoke-reek above the dying 
resentful foe. As I approached, a man, who was seated beside the 
sufferer, turned round his face, and gave me a silent kindly nod of 
recognition. He was Mr. C, One of the clergy of the town, the one 
with whom I had the most frequently come into contact wherever the 
physician resigns to the priest the language that bids man hope. 
Mr. C, as a preacher, was renowned for his touching eloquence ; as 
a nastor, revered for his benignant piety; as friend and neighbour, 
beloved for a sweetness of nature wliich seemed to regulate all the 
movements of a mind eminently masculine by the beat of a heart 
tender as the gentlest woman's. 

This good man, then whispering something to the sufferer which I 
did not overhear, stole towards me, took me by the hand, and said, 
also in a whisper. " Be merciful as Christians are." He led me to the 
bedside, there lerfc me, went out, and closed the door. 

"Do vou think I am really dying. Dr. Fenwick?" said a feeble 
voice. I fear Dr. Jones has misunderstood my case. I wish I had 
called you in at the first, but — but I could not — I could not ! Will 
you feel my pulse ? Don't you think you could do me good ?" 

I had no need to feel the pulse in that skeleton wrist ; the aspect 
of the face sufficed to tell me that death was drawing near. 

Mechanically, however, 1 went through the hackneyed formula of 

Srofessional questions. This vain ceremony done, as gently and 
elicately as I could, I implied the expediency of concludmg, if not 
yet settled, those affairs which relate to this world. 

"This duty," I said, "in relieving the mind from care for others to 
whom we owe the forethought of affection, often relieves the body 
idso of many a gnawing pain, and sometimes, to the surprise of the 
most experienced physician, proloxis^Hft v\,st\\r 
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" All," said the old mnid, nccvishlr, " I ucderstand ! But it is not 
jay will that trouhlcs me. I Ehould not be left to a nurse &oin a 
hospital if mj relationa did not know tliat m; annuity dies with me : 
anal foreataJled it in funiishing thia house, Br. Fenwick, and all 
these pretty thicga will be sold to paythosehorrid tradesmen!— very 
bard ! so hard !— just as I had got things about me in the way I 
alwaj-s said I would have them if I could ever afford it. I alwajs 
said I would have my bedroom hung witli mushn, like dear Laoy 
L.'s- and the drawing-room in eGcanium-ooloured silk: so pretty. 
You nave not seen it : you would not know the house. Dr. Eenwick. 
And just when all is linisbed, to be token away, and throat into the 
prare. It is so cruel ! " And ahe began to weep. Her emotion 
broagbt on a violent paroxysm, which, when she recovered from it, 
had produced one of those startling cbanRes of mind that arc some- 
times witnessed before death : changes wnereby the whole character 
of a life seems to nnderzo solemn transformation. The hard will 
become gentle, the proud meek, the frivolous earnest. That awful 
moment when the things of earth pass away like dissolving scenes, 
leaving death visible on the background by the glare that ahoota up 
in the last flicker of hfe's lamp. 

And when she lifted her haggard face from my ahonlder, and beard 
mypitvinz, soothing voice, it waa not the grief of a trifler at the loss 
01 fondled toys that spoke in the fallen lines of her lip, in the woe of 
her pleading eves. 

"So this 13 death," she said. "Ifeel it hniTjingoc. I must speak, 
r ptomiaed Mr. C. that I would. Forgive me, can you^caa youF 
That letter — that letter to Lilian Ashleigh, I wrote it I Oh, do not 
look at me so terribly ; I nerer thooght it couhj do such evil 1 And 
am 1 not puniahcd enough? I truly believed, when I wrote, that 
Miss Ashleigh was deceiving yon, and once I was ailly enough 
to fancy that you might have liked me. But I had another motive : 
I had been so poor all my life— I had become rich uneipectedly ; 1 
set my heart on this house — I had alwaj;s fancied it— and I thought 
if 1 could prevent Miss Ashleigh marrying you, and scare her and 
her mother from coming back tci L — -, I conld get the house, And 
I did get it. What for !*— to die. 1 had not been here a week 
before 1 got the hurt that is killing me— a fall down the stairs — 
coming out of this very room ; the stairs had been polished. If I 
had stayed in my old lodging, it would not have happened. Oh, say 
you forgive me ! Say. say it, even if you do not feel you can ! 8i^ 
it!" And the miserable woman grasped me by the arm asBr.Lloyd 
bad grasped me. 

I sliadcd my averted face with my hands ; my heart heaved with 
the agony of my auppreased passion. A wrong, howcTer deep, only to 
myself, I could iiave pardoned without effort ; mcA a wrong to Lihan, 
—no ! I conld not say, "I forgive." 

The dying wretch was perhaps more appalled by ray silence than 
she would nave been by my reproach. Her voice grew shrill in her 
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would be merciful. Have you never wronged another? Has tho 
Evil One never tempted you F" 

Then I spoke in broken accents : " Me ! Oh, had it been I whom 
you defamed— but a yonn? creature so harmless, so unoffending, and 
for so miserable a motive !" 

" But I tell you, I swear to you, I never dreamed I could cause 
such sorrow; and that young man, that Margrave, put it into 
my head!" 

"Margrave! He had left L long before that letter was 

written." 

"But he came back for a day, just before I wrote: it was the 
very day. I met him in the lane yonder. He asked after you — after 
Miss Ashleieh ; and when he spoke he laughed, and I said. ' Miss 
Ashleigh had been ill, and was gone away :' and he laughed again. 
And I thought he knew more than he would tell me, so Tasked him 
if he supposed Mrs. Ashleigh would come back, and said how much I 
should like to take this house if she did not ; and again he laughed, 
and said, * Birds never stay in the nest after the joung ones are 
hurt,' and went away singing. When I got home, his laugh and his 
song haunted me. I thought I saw him still in my room, prompting 
me to write, and I sat down and wrote. Oh, pardon, pardon me 1 
I have been a foolish poor creature, but never meant to do such 
harm. The Evil One tempted me ! There he is, near me now ! I 
see him yonder ! there, at the doorway. He comes to claim me ! 
As you hope for mercy yourself, free me from him ! Forgive me 1 *' 

I made an effort over myself. In naming Margrave as her tempter, 
the woman had su§:gestea an excuse, echoed from that innermost 
cell of my mind, which I recoiled from gazing into, for there I should 
behold his image. Inexpiable though the injury she had wrought 
against me, and mine, still the woman was human — fellow-creature — 
lie myself ;— but he P 

I took the pale hand that still pressed my arm, and said, with firm 
voice, 

" Be comforted. In the name of Lilian, my wife, I forgive you for 
her and for me as freely and as fully as we are enjoined by Him, 
against whose precepts the best of us daily sin, to forgive — ^we chil- 
dren of wrath — to forgive one another !" 

" Heaven bless you !— oh, bless you !" she murmured, sinking back 
upon her pillow. 

"Ah!" thought I, "what if the pardon I grant for a wrong far 
deeper than I inflicted on him whose imprecation smote me in this 
chamber, should indeed be received as atonement, and this blessinj^ 
on the lips of the dying annul the dark curse that the dead has leu 
on my path through the Valley of the Shadow ?" 

I left my patient sleeping quietly,--the sleep that precedes the 
last. As I went down the stairs into the hall, I saw Mrs. Poyntz 
standing at the threshold, speaking to the man-servant and the 
nurse. 

I wovld have passed her with a formal bow but she stooped me. 

"I came to inquire after poor lAiaa^i«}oM.OTL" ?»JA^^.^ "You 
can tell me more inani;he servaats c«a ; ^lYkai^xka^^^^V^ 
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" Let the nurse go up and watch beside her. She may pass away 
in the sleep into which she lias fallen." 

"Alien JFenwick, I must speak with you— nay, but for a few 

minutes. 1 hear that you leave L to-morrow. It is scarcely 

among the chances of me that we should meet again." While thus 
saying, she drew me along the lawn down the path that led towards 
her own home. " I wish," said she, earnestly, " that you could part 
with a kindlier feeling towards me ; but I can scarcely expect it. 
Could I put myself in ypwc place, and be moved by your feelings, I 
know that I should be im^acable; but I—" 

" But you, madam, are The World ! and the World governs itself, 
and dictates to others, hj laws which seem harsh to those who ask 
from its fayour the services which the World cannot tender, for the 
World admits favourites but ignores friends. Tou did but act to me 
as the World ever acts to those who mistake its favour for its friend- 
ship." 

It is true," said Mrs. Poyntz, with blunt candour; and we con- 
tinued to walk on silently. At length, she said, abruptly, " But do 
you not rashly deprive yourself of your only consolation m sorrow P 
When the heart suffers, does your skill admit any remedy like occu- 
pation to the mind ? Yet you abandon that occupation to which your 
mind is most accustomeo.; you desert your career; you turn aside, 
in the midst of the race, from the fame which awaits at the goal ; you 
go back from civilization itself, and dream that all your intellectual 
cravings can find content in the life of a herdsman, amidst the mono- 
tony of a wild ! No, you will repent, for you are untrue to your 
mind!" 

" I am sick of the word * mind' 1" said I, bitterly. And therewith 
I relapsed into musing. 

The enigmas which had foiled my intelligence in the unravelled 
Sibyl Book of Nature were mysteries strange to every man's normal 
practice of thought, even if reducible to the fraudulent impressions 
of outward sense : for illusions in a brain otherwise healthv, suggest 
problems in our human organization which the colleges that record 
them rather guess at than solve. But the blow which had shattered 
my life had been dealt by the hand of a fool. Here, there were no 
mystic enchantments. Motives the most commonplace and paltry, 
suggested to a brain as trivial and shallow as ever made the frivolity 
of woman a theme for the satire of poets, had sufficed, in devastating 
the field of my affections, to blast the uses for which I had cultured 
my mind ; and had my intellect been as great as heaven ever gave to 
man, it would have been as vain a shield as mine against the shaft 
that had lodged in my heart. While I had, indeed, been preparing 
my reason and my fortitude to meet such i)erils, weird and marvel- 
lous, as those by which tales round the winter fire-side scare the 
credulous child— a contrivance so vulgar and hackneyed that not a day 
passes but what some hearth is vexed by an anqnvmous libel — had 
wrought a calamity more dread than aught which my dark guess 
into the Shadow-Land unpierced by Philosophy, could trace to the 
prompting of malignant witchcraft. So. wet ttoa traJjcLT^sA^'iKss:?*^ 
aJl legends of ghost and demoii— tbio\i^\!fcL<&^Q3aiQc^ 
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wonder accredits and science rejects as the supernatural— lo ! the 
dread machinery whose wheels roll through Hades ! What need 
such awful engines for such mean results ? The first blockhead we 
meet in our walk to our grocer's can tell us more than the ghost telk 
us ; the poorest envy we ever aroused hurts us more than the demon. 
How true an interpreter is Genius to Hell as to Earth ! The Fiend 
comes to Faust, the tired seeker of knowledge. Heaven and Hell 
stake their cause in the Mortal's temptation. And what does the 
Fiend to astonish the Mortal P Turn wine into fire, turn love into 
crime. We need no Mephistopheles to accomplish these marveb 
every day ! 

Thus silently thinking, I walked by the side of the world- wise 
woman ; and when she next spoke, I looked up, and saw that we 
were at the Monks' Well, where I had first seen Lilian gazing into 
heaven ! 

Mrs. Poyntz had, as we walked, placed her hand on my arm, 
and, turning abruptly from the path mto the glade, I found myself 
standing by her side in the scene where a new sense of bein^ had 
first disclosed to my sight the hues with which Love, the passionate 
beautifier, turns into purple and gold the grey of the common air. 
Thus, when romance has ended in sorrow, and the Beautiful fades 
from the landscape, the trite and positive forms of life banished for a 
time, reappear, and deepen our mournful remembrance of the glories 
they replace. And the Woman of the World, finding how httle I 
was induced to respond to her when she had talked of myself, began 
to speak, in her habitual, clear, ringing accents, of her own social 
schemes and devices : 

"I shall miss you when you are gone^ Allen Fenwick, for though, 
during the last year or so, all actual intercourse between us has 
ceaseOj yet my interest in you gave some occupation to my thoughts 
when I sat alone — having lost my main object of ambition in settling 
my daughter, and having no longer any one in the house with whom 
I could talk of the future, or for whom I could form a project. It is 
so wearisome to count the changes which pass withm us, that we 
take interest in the changes that pass without. Poyntz still has 
his weather-glass ; I have no longer my Jane." 

" I cannot linger with you on this spot," said I, impatiently turn- 
ing back into the path ; she followed, treading over fallen leaves. 
And unheeding my interruption^ she thus continued her hard talk : 

" But I am not sick of my mmd as you seem to be of yours ; I am 
only somewhat tired of the little cage in which, since it has been 
alone, it ruffles its plumes against the flimsy wires that confine it 
from wider space. I shall take up my home lor a time with the new- 
married couple: they want me. Ashleiffh Sumner has come into 
Parliament. He means to attend regularly and work hard, but he 
does not like Jane to go into the world bv herself, and he wishes her to 
gfo into the world, because he wants a wife to display his wealth for the 
improvement of nis position. In Ashleigh Sumner's house I shall 
Iiave ample scope for my energies, such as they are. I have a 
cutdosity to see the few that percli on \i\\ft ^Vfed'i oS. \,V\^ ^\^^te, and 
-«yj 'It is we who moye the w\ieds\* l\.m>\ wsiNis^ \aa x^V.^w 
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if I can maintain in a capital the authority I have won in a country 
town ; if not, I can but return to my small principality. Wherever 
I live I must sway, not serve, h I succeed— as I ought, for in 
Jane's beauty and Ashleigh's fortune I have materials for the woof 
of ambition, wanting which here, I fall asleep over my knitting— 
if I succeed, there will be enough to occupy the rest of my fife. 
Ashlei^h Sumner must be a power : the power will be represented 
and enjoyed by my child, and created and maintained by me ! Allen 
Fenwick, do as I do. Be world with the world, and it will only be 
in moments of spleen and chagrin that you will sigh to think that the 
heart may be void when the mind is full. Confess you envy me 
while you listen." 

"Not so ; all that to you seems so great, appears to me so small! 
Nature alone is always grand, in her terrors as weU as her charms. 
The World for you. Nature for me. Farewell ! " 

" Nature," said Mrs. Poyntz, compassionately. " Poor Allen Fen- 
wick! Nature indeed— intellectual suicide! Nay, shake hands, 
then, if for the last time." 

So we shook hands and parted, where the wicket-gate and the 
stone stairs separated my blighted fairy-land from the common 
thoroughfare. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

That night as I was employed in collecting the books and manu- 
scripts which I proposed to take with me, including my long- 
suspended physiological work, and such standard authorities as I 
might want to consult or refer to in the x)ortions yet incompleted, 
my servant entered to inform me, in answer to the inquiries I had 
sent him to make, that Miss Brabazon had peacefully breathed her 
last an hour before. Well ! my pardon had perhaps soothed her last 
moments ; but how unavailing ner death-bed repentance to undo the 
wrong she had done ! 

1 turned from that thougfht, and, glancing at the work into which 
I had thrown all my learning, methodized into system with all my 
art, I recalled the pity which Mrs. Poyntz had expressed for my 
meditated waste of mind. The tone of superiority which this incar- 
nation of common sense, accompanied by uncommon will, assumed 
over all that was too deep or too high for her comprehension, had 
sometimes amused me ; thinking over it now, it piqued. I said to 
myself, " After all, I shall bear with me such solace as intellectual 
occupation can afford. I shall have leisure to complete this lahwo.^ 
and a record that I have lived and WiOu^VA, TSi-a:^ wi&va&N* ^^^\^ 
honours which worldly ambition may \iesX^^ \x^^'a "Wi ^ss^^^^^ 
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Sumner ! " And, as I so mnrmnred, my hand meclianically, select- 
ing the books I needed, fell on the Bible that Julius Faber had given 
tome. 

It opened at the Second Book of Esdras, which our Church places 
amongst the Apocrypha, and is generally considered by scholars to 
have been written in the first or second century of the Christian era * 
But in which the questions raised by man in the remotest ages, to 
which we can trace back his desire " to comprehend the ways of the 
Most High," are invested with a grandeur oi thought and sublimity 
of word to which I know of no parallel in writers we call profane. 

My eye fell on this passa^ in the lofty argument between the 
Angel whose name was Unci, and the Prophet, perplexed by his 
own cravings for knowledge : 

" He (the Angel) answered me, and said, I went into a forest Into 
a plain, and the trees took counsel. 

''And said. Come, let us go ana make war against the sea, that it 
may depart away before ns. and tliat we may make us more woods. 

"The floods of the sea also in like manner took counsel, and said, 
Come, let us go up and subdue the woods of the plain, that there 
also we may make us another country. 

" The thought of the wood was in vain, for the fire came and con- 
sumed it. 

" The thought of the floods of the sea came likewise to nought, 
for the sand stood up and stopped them. 

" K thou wert judge now betwixt these two. whom wouldest thou 
begin to justiftr ? or whom wouldest thou conaemn ? 

" I answered and said, Verily it is a foolish thought that they both 
have devised ; for the ground is given unto the wood, and tne sea 
also hath his place to bear his floods. 

" Then answered he me, and said. Thou hast given a right judg- 
ment ; but why judgest thou not thyself also ? 

" For like as the ground is given unto the wood, and the sea to 
his floods : even so they that dwell upon the earth may understand 
nothing but that which is upon the earth : and He that dwelleth 
above the heavens may only understand the things that are above the 
height of the heavens." 

r paused at those words, and closing the Sacred Volume fell into 
deep unquiet thought. 

* Snch is the sapposition of Jahn. Dr. Lee, however, is of opinion that 
the author was contemporary, and, indeed, identical, with the author of the Book 
of Enoch. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

I HAD hoped that the voyage would produce some beneficial effect 
upon Lihan : but no effect, good or oad, was perceptible, except, 
perhaps, a deeper silence, a gentler calm. She loved to sit on the 
deck when the nights were fair^ and the stars mirrored on the deep. 
And once, thus^ as I stood beside her, bending over the rail of the 
vessel, and gazmg on the long wake of light which the moon made 
amidst the darkness of an ocean to which no shore could be seen, I 
said to myself, " Where is my track of light through the measureless 
future ? Would that I could believe as I did when a child ! Woe 
is me, that all the reasonings I take from my knowledge should lead 
me away from the comfort which the peasant who mourns finds in 
faith ! Why should riddles so dark have been thrust upon me ? — 
me, no fond child of fancy ; me, sober pupil of schools the severest. 
Yet what marvelT-the strangest my senses have witnessed or feigned 
in the fraud they have palmed on me — ^is greater than that by which 
a simple affectioiL that all men profess to have known, has changed 
the courses of life prearranged by my hopes and confirmed by my 
judgment ? How calmly before I knew love I have anatomized its 
mechanism, as the tyro who dissects the webwork of tissues and 
nerves in the dead ! Lo ! it lives, lives in me ; and, in living, escapes 
from my scalpel and mocks all my knowledge. Can love be reduced 
to the realm of the senses ? No ; what nun is more barred by her 
grate from the realm of the senses than my bride by her solemn 
affliction ? Is love, then, the union of kindred, harmonious minds P 
No, my beloved one sits bv my side, and I guess not her thoughts, 
and my mind is to her a sealed fountain. Yet I love her more — oh, 
ineffably more ! for the doom which destroys the two causes philo- 
sophy assigns to love — in the form, in the mind! How can IT now, 
in m v vain physiology, say what is love — what is not ? Is it love 
which must tell me that man has a soul, and that in soul will be 
found the solution of problems, never to be solved in body or mind 
alone P" 

My self-questionings halted here, as Lilian's hand touched my 
shoulder. She had risen from her seat, and had come to me. 

" Are not the stars very far from earth ? " she said. 

" Very far." 

" Are they seen for the first time to-night ? " 

" They were seen, I presume, as we see them, by the fathers of all 
human races ! " 

" Yet close below us they shine reflected in the waters, and yet, 
see, wave flows on wave before we can count it 1 " ^^ 

" Liliwa, by what sympathy do you tesid axv^LttSkS^^-t \fi:3 *^^^'^^\. 

Ser reply was incoherent and meaamgV^^a. ^^ ^ ^^'mss^ ^^ ^kwk^- 
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gince had mpteriously lighted my heart to her view, it was fspoe. 
ut drawing nor nearer towards me, my eye ,long followed wistfoUj 
the path of light, dividing the darkness on either hand^ till it dosed 
in the sloping horizon. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

Tee voyage is over. At the seaport at which we landed I foimd a 
letter from Faber. My instructions had reached him in time to 
effect the purchase on which his descriptions had fixed my desire. 
The stock, the implements of husbandry, the fnmiture of the house, 
were included in tne purchase. All was prepared for my arrival, and 
I hastened from the tnen miserable village, which may some da/ rise 
into one of the mightiest capitals of the world, to my lodee in the 
wilderness. 

It was the burst of the Australian spring, which Commences in car 
autumn month of October. The air was loaded with the perfume of 
the acacias. Amidst the glades of the open forest land, or climbing 
the craggy banks of windmg silvery erects,* creepers and flowers of 
dazzling hue contrasted the olive-green of the surrounding foliage. 
The exhilarating effect of the climate in that season heightens tne 
charm of the strange scenery. In the brilliancy of the sky, in the 
Ughtness of the atmosphere, the sense of life is wondrously quick- 
ened. With the very breath the Adventurer draws in from the racy 
air, he feels as if inhaling hope. 

We have reached our home — we are settled in it ; the early un- 
familiar impressions are worn away. We have learned to dispense 
with much that we at first missed, and are reconciled to much that 
at first disappointed or displeased. 

The house is built but of logs— the late proprietor had commenced, 
upon a rising ground, a mile distant, a more imposing edifice of 
stone ; but it is not half finished. 

This log-house is commodious, and much has been done, within 
and without, to conceal or adorn its primitive rudeness. It is of 
irregular, picturesque form, with verandahs round three sides of it. to 
which the grape-vine has been trained, with glossy leaves tfiat 
clamber up to the gable roof. There is a large garden in front, in 
which many English fruit-trees have been set, and grow fast amongst 
the plants of the tropics and the orange-trees of Southern Europe. 
Beyond, stretch unaulous j)astures, studded not only with sheep, 
but with herds of cattle, which my speculative predecessor had bred 
ht)m parents of famous stock, and imported from England at mighty 

* Creek ia the name given by KxatraWAxi co\QxA9\a \a vt^^:^«^*^^3& iivtercooraes 
and tributBry streams. 
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cost ; but as yet the herds have been of little profit, and they ranee 
their luxuriant expanse of pasture with as little heed. To the left, 
soar up, in long range, the many-coloured hills ; to the ri^ht mean- 
ders a creek, belted by feathery trees ; and on its opposite bank a 
forest opens, through frequent breaks, into park-like glades and 
alleys. The territory, of wnich I so suddenly find myseff the lord, 
is vast, even for a colonial capitalist. 

It had been originaUy purchased as "a special survey," comprising 
twenty thousand acres, with the privilege of pasture over forty 
thousand more. In veiy little of this land, though it includes some 
of the most fertile districts in the known world, has cultivation been 
even commenced. At the time I entered into possession even sheep 
were barely profitable ; labour was scarce and costly. E.egarded as 
a speculation, I could not wonder that my predecessor fled in fear 
from his domain. Had I invested the bulk of my capital in this 
lordly purchase. I should have deemed myself a ruined man ; but a 
villa near London, with a hundred acres, would have cost me as 
much to buy, and thrice as much to keep up. I could afford the 
investment I had made. I found a Scotch bailiff abeady on the 
estate, and I was contented to escape from rural occupations, to 
which I brought no experience, by making it worth his while to serve 
me with zeal. Two domestics of my own, and two who had been 
for many years with Mrs. Ashleigh, nad accompanied us: they re- 
mained faithful and seemed contented. So the clockwork of our mere 
household arrangements went on much the same as in our native 
home. Lilian was not subjected to the ordinary privations and dis- 
comforts that await the wife even of the wealthy emigrant. Alas ! 
would she have heeded them if she had been P 

The change of scene wrought a decided change for the better in 
her health and spirits, but not such as implied a dawn of reviving 
reason. But her countenance was now more rarely overcast. Its 
usual aspect was glad with a soft mysterious smile. She would 
murmur snatches of songs, that were partly borrowed from English 
poets, and partly glided awa:^ into what seemed spontaneous addi- 
tions of her own— wanting intelligible meaning, but never melody 
nor rhyme. Strange, that memory and imitation-— the two earliest 
parents of all inventive knowledge — should still be so active, and 
judgment— the after faculty, that combines the rest into purpose 
and method- be annulled ! 

Julius Faber I see continually, though his residence is a few miles 
distant. He is sanguine as to Lilian's ultimate recovery ; and, to my 
amazement and to mv envy, he has contrived, by some art which 1 
cannot attain, to establish between her and himself intelligible com- 
munion. She comprehends his questions, when mine, though the 
simplest, seem to her in unknown language ; and he construes into 
sense her words, that to me are meaningless riddles. 

" I was right,'* he said to me one day, leaving her seated in the 
garden beside her quiet patient mother, and joining me where I lay — 
Estless yet fretful— under the shadeless gum-trees, ^-aasas^TiRJ^ ^\s.'CS!>rw 
flocks and fields that I could oaH my owii, W\. oft. ^<b W ^sassg^sss^ 
range, Hvm which the arch of the liomoTL^^eavftWAi ^^Tai.^\— - ^^^^ 
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right/' said the great physician; "this is reason suspended, not 
reason lost. Your wife will recover ; but — " 

"But what?" 

" Give me your arm as I walk homeward, and I will tell you the 
conclusion to which I have come." 

I rose, the old man leant on me, and we went down the valley, 
along the craggy ridges of the windm^ creek. The woodland on the 
opposite hank was vocal with the chirp, and croak, and chatter of 
Australian birds — aU mirthful, all songless, save that sweetest of 
warblers^ which some early irreverent emigrant degraded to the name 
of magpie, hut whose note is sweeter than the nightingale's, and trills 
through the lucent air with a distinct ecstatic melody of joy^ Ihat 
dominates all the discords ; — so ravishing the sense, that, while it 
sings, the ear scarcely heeds the scream of the parrots. 



CHAPTEK LXXI. 

"You may remember," said Julius Faber, "Sir Humphry Davy's 
eloquent aescription of the effect nroduced on him by tne inhalation 
of nitrous oxide. He states that ne began to lose the perception of 
external things : trains of vivid visible imajges rapidly passed through 
his mind, and were connected with words in such a manner as to pro- 
duce perceptions perfectly novel. * I existed,* he says, * in a world of 
newly-connected and newly-modified ideas !' When he recovered, he 
exclaimed : ' N9thing exists but thoughts ; the universe is composed 
of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and pains !' 

" Now observe, that thus, a cultivator of positive science, endowed 
with one of the healthiest of human brains, is, by the inhalation of a 
gas, abstracted from all external life — enters into a new world, which 
consists of images he himself creates, and animates so vividly — that, 
on waking, he resolves the universe itself into thoughts." 

"Well," said I, "but what inference do you draw from that 
vblimtary experiment, applicable to the malady of which you bid me 
hope the cure?" 

" Simply this : that the effect produced on a healthful bmiu by the 
nitrous oxide may be produced also by moral causes operating on the 
blood, or on the nerves. There is a aegree of mental excitement in 
which ideas are more vivid than sensations, and then the world of 
external things gives way to the world within the brain.* But this, 
though a suspension of that reason which comprehends accuracy of 
judgment, is no more a permanent aberration of reason than were Sir 

* See, on the theory elaborated Iroift \3oJi% ^T\xitVj\^»lS(t,>flSci\sKtW% iotereatinf 
aad raluabie work on the FhiloBovtiy ot Kvvvc^^^ni^* 
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Humphry Davy's visionary ecstasies tinder the influence of the ^. 
The difference between the two states of suspension is that of time, 
and it is but an affair of time with our beloved patient. Yet prepare 
yourself. I fear that the mind will not recover without some critical 
maladjr of the body!" 

" Critical ! but not dangerous ?— say not dangerous. I can endure 
the pause of her reason : I conld not endure the void in the universe 
if her life vrere to fade /rom the earth." 

" Poor friend ! would not you yourself rather lose life than reason?" 

"I — yes ! But we men are taught to set cheap yalue on our own 
lives ; we do not estimate at the same rate the lives of those we love. 
Did we do so. Humanity would lose its virtues." 

" What, then ! Love teaches that there is something of nobler 
value than mere mind? Yet surely it cannot be the mere body? 
What is it, if not that continuance of being. which your philosopny 
declines to acknowledge — viz., soul? If you fear so painfully that 
your Lilian should die, is it not that you fear to lose her for ever ?" 

" Oh, cease, cease !" I cried, impatiently. "I cannot now argue 
on metaphysics. What is it that you anticipate of harm to her life ? 
Her healtn has been stronger ever since her affliction. She never 
seems to know ailment now. Do you not perceive that her cheek 
has a more hardy bloom, her frame a more rounded symmetry, than 
when you saw her in England ?" 

" Unquestionably. Her physical forces have been silently recruit- 
ing themselves in the dreams which half lull, half amuse her imagina- 
tion. Imagination ! that facility, the most glorious which is bestowed 
on the human mind, because it is the faculty which enables thought to 
create, is of all others the most exhausting to life when unduly stimu- 
lated, and consciously reasoning on its own creations. I think it 
probable that, had tnis sorrow not befallen you, you would have 
known a sorrow yet graver—you would have long survived your 
Lilian. As it is now, when she recovers, her whole organization, 

Physical and mental, will have undergone a beneficent change. But, 
repeat my prediction— some severe malady of the body will precede 
the restoration of the mind ; and it is my nope that the present sus- 
pense or aberration of the more wearing powers of the mind may fit 
the body to endure and surmount the physical crisis. I remember a 
case, within my own professional experience, in many respects similar 
to this, but in other respects it was less hopeful. I was consulted 
by a young student of a very delicate physical frame, of great mental 
energies, and consumed by an intense ambition. He was reading for 
university honours. He would not listen to me when I entreated 
him to rest his mind. I thought that he was certain to obtain the 
distinction for which he toiled^ and equally certain to die a few 
months after obtaining it. He falsified both my prognostics. He so 
overworked himself that, on the day of examination, bis nerves were 
agitated, his memory fsuled him ; ne passed, not without a certain 
credit, but fell far snort of the rank amongst his fellow-competitors 
to which he aspired. Here, then, the irritated mind W!.^^'«L^5^^ ^- 
apijointed heart, and raised a new train, oi etnoXiVyoa. « ^^!?^\r^ 
visited by spectral illusions ; then lie 6aBlk.m\.o «k ^\»,\,^ VxiNRXfikSsa. NSsfc 
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ejrtemal world seemed quite blotted out. He heeded nothing that was 
said to him ; seemed to see nothing that was placed bef9re nis eyes : 
in a word, sensations became dormant, ideas preconceived usnrpea 
their place, and th9se ideas gave him pleasure. He believed that his 
genius was recognized, and lived amongst its supposed creations, en- 
joying an imaginary fame. . So it went on for two years ; during which 
suspense of his reason his frail form became robust and vigorous. 
At the end of that time he was seized with a fever, which would have 
swept him in three days to the grave had it occurred when I was first 
called in to attend him. He conquered the fever, and, in recovering, 
acquired the fuU possession of the intellectual faculties so long 
suspended. When I last saw him, many years afterwards, he was in 
perfect health, and the object of his young ambition was realized ; 
the body had supported the mind— he had achieved distinction. Now 
what had so, for a time, laid this strong intellect into visionary sleep? 
the most agonizing of human emotions in a noble spirit — shame! 
What has so stricken down your Lilian P You have told me the story : 
shame !— the shame of a nature pre-eminently nure. But observe 
that, in his case as in hers, the shock inflicted does not produce a 
succession of painful illusions : on the contrary, in both, the illusions 
are generally pleasing. Had the illusions been painful, the bodv 
would have suffered— the patient died. Why did « pamful shock 
produce pleasing illusions ? because, no matter how a shock on the 
nerves may origmate, i£ it affects the reason it does but make more 
vivid, than impressions from actual external objects, the ideas nre- 
viousiy most cherished. Such ideas in the young student were ideas 
of earthly fame ; such ideas in the young maiden are ideas of angel 
comforters and heavenly Edens. You miss her mind on the earth, 
and, while we speak, it is in paradise.'* 

" Much that you say, my friend, is authorized by the speculations 
of great writers, with whom I am not unfamiliar ; but m none of 
those writers, nor in your encouraging words, do I find a solution for 
much that has no precedents in my experience— much, indeed, that 
has analogies in my reading, but analogies which I have hitherto 
despised as old wives' fables. I have bared to your searching eye 
the weird mysteries of my life. How do you account for facts which 
you cannot resolve into illusions ? for the mfluence which that strange 
being. Margrave, exercised over Lilian's mind or fancy, so that for a 
time her love for me was as dormant as is her reason now : so that 
he could draw her — her whose nature you admit t9 be singularly pure 
and modest — ^from her mother's home r The magic wand ! the trance 
into which that wand threw Margrave himself; the apparition which 
it conjured up in mv own quiet chamber, when my mmd was without 
a care and my health without a flaw. How account for all this — as 
you endeavoured, and perhaps successfully, to account for all my 
impressions of the Vision in the Museum, of the luminous haunting 
shadow in its earlier apparitions, when my fancy was heated, my heart 
tormented, and, it might be, even the physical forces of this strong 
fiwne disordered P " 

^' Allen," said the old pat\io\o^\., ** W^ ^^ ^^^toach a ground 
which few physicians have daxedto ei&xm^* lEL^^^'^\A'*^^»aVaa^ 
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like our bold contemporary, Elliots9D, have braved scoff and sacrificed 
dross in seeking to extract what is practical in uses, what can h% 
tested by experiment, from those exceptional phenomena on which 
magic sought to found a philosophy, and to which philosophy tracks 
the origin of magic ? " 

"What! Do I understand you? Is it you, Julius Faber, who 
attach faith to the wonders attributed to animal magnetism and 
electro-biology, or subscribe to the doctrines which their practi* 
tioners teach r " 

" I have not examined into those dc>ctrines, nor seen with my own 
eves the wonders recorded, upon evidence too respectable, never- 
theless, to permit me peremptorily to deny what 1 have not wit- 
nessed.* But wherever I look through the History of Mankind in 
all ages and all races, I find a concurrence in certain l^eliefs which 
seems to countenance the theonr that there is in some peculiar and 
rare temperaments a power over forms of animated organization, with 
which they establish some unaccountable afi&nity ; and even, though 
much more rarely, .a power over inanimate matter. You are familiar 

* What Faber here says is expressed with more authority by one of the most 
accomplished metaphysicians of our time (Sir W. Hamilton) :— 

" Somnambulism is a phenomenon still more astonishing (than dreaming). In 
this singular state a person performs a regular series of rational actions, and those 
frequently of the most difficult and delicate nature j and what is stiU more mar- 
vellous, with a talent to which he could make no pretension when awake. (Cr. 
Ancillon, Essais Philos. ii. lOl.) His memory and reminiscence supply him with 
recollections of words and things which, perhaps, never were at his disposal in 
tbe ordinary state— he speaks more fluently a more refined language. And if we 
are to credit what tbe evidence on which it rests hardly allows us to disbelieve, 
he has not only perception of things through other channels than the common 
organs of sense, but the sphere of his cognition is ampUfled to an extent far 
beyond the limits to which sensible perception is confined. This subject is one 
of the most perplexing in the whole compass of philosophy ; for, on the one hand, 
the phenomena are so remarkable that they cannot be believed, and yet, on the 
other, they are of so unambiguous and palpable a character, and the witnesses to 
their reality are so numerous, so intelligent, and so high above every suspicion 
of deceit, that it is equally impossible to deny credit to what is attested by such 
ample and unexceptionable evidence." — Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures on Meta- 
physics and Logic, vol. ii. p. 274. 

This perplexity, in which tbe distinguished philosopher leaves the judgment so 
equally balanced that it finds it impossible to believe, and yet impossible to dis- 
believe, forms the right state of mind in which a candid thinker should come to the 
examination of those more extraordinary phenomena which he has not himself 
yet witnessed, but the fair inquiry into which may be tendered to him by persons 
above tbe imputation of quackery and fraud. MiiUer, who is not the least 
determined, as he is certainly one of the most distinguished disbelievers of 
mesmeric phenomena, does not appear to have witnessed, or at least to have 
carefully examined, them, or he would, perhaps, have seen that even the more 
extraordinary of these phenomena confirm, rather than contradict, his own 
general theories, and may be explained by the sympathies one sense has witii 
another—** the laws of reflexion through the medium of the brain." (Physiology 
of Senses, p. 1311.) And again by the maxim— *' that the mental principle, or 
cause of the mental phenomena, cannot be confined to the brain, but thi^ it 
exists in a latent state in every part of tlie organism." (lb. p. 1355.) The 
** nerve power," contended for by Mr. Bain, also may suggest a rational solution 
of much that has seemed incredible to those physiologists who have not con- 
descended to sift the genuine phenomena of mesmerism ficom. t>Vv&^3Sfi^'«^.'Qix^^Kk 
which, in ail ages, the phenomeua exhibited \sY'S«\»XxQKS>Q%c»S^R^^dci& «K»fraa»& 
temperament, have been applied. 
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with the theory of Descartes, ' that those particles of the blood wlridi 
penetrate to the brain do not only serve to nourish and sustain its 
substance, but to produce there a certain very subtle Aura» or n^ 
a flame very vivid and pure that obtains the name of the Animal 
Spirits ; ' * and at the close of his great fragment upon Man. he asseiti 
that ' this flame is of no other nature thsm all the fires wnidi arein 
inanimate bodies/ f This notion does but forestall the more reoeni 
doctrine that electricity is more or less in all, or nearly all, ham 
matter. Now, whether in the electric fluid or some other fluid akin 
to it of which we know still less, thus equally pervading all matter, 
there may be a certain magnetic property more active, more operatifB 
upon sympathy in some human constitutions than in others, andwhidi 
can account for the mysterious power I have spoken of, is a query I 
might suggest, but not an opinion I would hazard. !For an opinion 
I must have that basis of experience or authority which I do not 
need when I submit a query to the experience and authority of others. 
Still the supposition conveyed in the ouery is so far worthy of notice, 
that the ecstatic temperament (in which phrase I comprehend m 
constitutional mystics; is peculiarly sensitive to electric atmospheric 
influences. This is a fact which most medical observers will have 
remarked in the range of their practice. Accordingly I was prepared 
to find Mr. Hare Townshend, in his interesting work, { state that he 
himself was of *the electric temperament,' sparks flying from his 
hair when combed in the dark, &c. That accomplishea writer, whose 
veracity no one would impugn, affirms, that * between this electrical 
endowment and whatever mesmeric properties he might possess, 
there is a remarkable relationship ana parallelism. Whatever state 
of the atmosphere tends to accumulate and insulate electricity in the 
body, promotes equally (says Mr. Townshend) the power and facility 
with which I influence others mesmerically.' What Mr. Townshend 
•thus observes in himself, American physicians and professors of che- 
mistry depose to have observed in those modem magicians, the 
mediums of (so-called) 'spirit manifestation.' They state that all 
such mediums are of the electric temperament, thus everywhere 
found allied with the ecstatic, and their power varies in proportion 
as the state of the atmosphere serves to depress or augment the 
electricity stored in themselves. Here, then, m the midst of vagrant 
phenomena, either too hastily dismissed as altogether the tricks of 
fraudful imposture, or too credulously accepted as supernatural 
portents — here, at least, in one generalized fact, we may, perhaps, 
nnd a starting-point, from which inductive experiment may arrive 
soon, or late, at a rational theory. But, however the power of which 
we are speaking (a power accorded to special physical temperament) 
may or may not be accounted for by some patient student of nature, 
1 am persuaded that it is in that power we are to seek fpr whatever 
is not wholly imposture, in the attnbutes assigned to magic or witch- 
craft. It is well said, by a writer who has gone into the depth of 
these subjects with the research of a scholar and the science of ii 

• Descartes, 1 /Hommei vo\. W ., "^« **^' CwMsfcR** ^dLtLou, 
t IWd., p. 438. X Y%ctoVaVLwsBMaJ«aft.« 
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pathologist, 'that if magic had exclasively reposed on credulity and 
falsehood, its rei^ would never have endured so long. But that its art 
took its origin in singular phenomena, proper to certain affections of 
the nerves, or manifested in the conditions of sleep. These phenomena, 
the principle of which was at first unknown, served to root faith in 
magic, and often abused even enlightened minds. The enchanters 
and magicians arrived, by divers practices, at the faculty of provoking 
in other brains a determined order of dreams, of engendering nallucina- 
tions of all kinds, of inducins" fits of hypnotism, trance, mania, durinff 
which the persons so affected imagined that they saw, neard, touchea 
sui)ematural beings, conversed with them, proved their influences, 
assisted at prodigies of which magic proclauned itself to possess the 
secret. The public, the enchanters, and the enchanted were equally 
dupes.'* Accepting this explanation, unintelligible to no physician 
of a practice so lengthened as mine has been, I draw from it the 
coroUary that, as these jphenomena are exhibited onljr by certain 
special affections, to which only certain special constitutions are 
susceptible, so not in any superior faculties of intellect, or of spiritual 
endowment, but in peculiar physical temperaments, often strangely 
disordered, the power of the sorcerer in affecting the imagination of 
others is to be sought. In the native tribes of Australasia the elders 
are instructed in the arts of this so-called sorcery, but only in a very 
few constitutions does instruction avail to produce effects in which 
the savages recognize the powers of the sorcerer : it is so with the 
Obi of the negroes. The fascination of Obi is an unquestionable 
fact, but the Obi man cannot be trained by formal lessons ; he is 
bom a fascinator, as a poet is born a poet. It is so with the Lap- 
landers, of whom TomsBus reports that of those instructed in the 
magical art *9nly a few are capable of it.' 'Some,' he says, 'are 
naturally magicians/ And this fact is emphatically insisted upon 
by the mystics of our own middle ages, who state that a man must 
be horn a magician ; in other words, that the gift is constitutional, 
though developed by practice and art. Now, that this ^ft and its 
practice should principally obtain in imperfect states of civilization, 
and fade into insignificance in the busy social enlightenment of 
cities, may be accounted for by reference to the known influences of 
imagination. In the cruder states of social life not only is imagina- 
tion more frequently predominant over all other faculties, but it has 
not the healthful vents which the intellectual competition of cities 
and civilization affords. The man who in a savage tribe, or in the 
dark feudal a^es, would be a ma^cian, is in our century a poet, an 
orator, a darmg speculator, an mventive philosopher. In other 
words, his imagination is drawn to pursuits congenial to those 
amongst whom it works. It is the tendencv of all intellect to 
follow the directions of the public opinion amidst which it is trained. 
Where a magician is held in reverence or awe, there will be more 
practitioners of magic than where a ma^cian is despised as an im- 
postor or shut up as a lunatic. In Scandinavia, before the introduc- 

* La Magie et I'Astrologfe dans I'AntlcLaltfc et Wi »o^«a-K\Bfe% '««x\**'« . KSta*^ 
Maurr, Membn de i'lastitat. P. SSS. 
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tion of Christianity, all tradition records the wonderful powm of tlw 
Valo, or witch, who was then held in reverenoe and honour. Cto- 
tianity was introduced, and the early Church denounced the Yab is 
the instrument of Satan, and from that moment down dropped tbo 
majestic prophetess into a miserable and execrated old hag ! 

"The ideas you broach/' said I, musingly, '*have at moments 
crossed me, though I have shrunk from reaucin^ them to atheoiT 
which is but one of i)ure h^rpothesis. But this magric, after all 
then, you would place in the ima^^u^tion 6l the operator, acting on 
the imagination of those whom it affects P Here, at least, I ca 
follow you to a certain extent, for here we get back into the legiti- 
mate realm of nhvsiology." 

"And possibly, said Faber, "we may find hints to guide us to 
useful examination, if not to complete solution, of problems thitk 
once demonstrated, may lead to discoveries of infinite value— hinti. 
I say, in two writers of widely opposite genius— Van Helmont and 
Bacon. Yan Helmont, of all the mediseval mystics, is, in spite d 
his many extravagant whims, the one whose intellect is the moii 
suggestive to the disciplined reasoners of our day. He supposed 
that the faculty which he calls Phantasy, and which we £Eunuiai|y 
call Ima^nation, is invested with the power of creating for itself idets 
indepenaent of the senses, each idea clothed in a form fabricated b^ 
the imagination, and becoming an operative entity. This notion b 
so far favoured by modem physiologists, that Lincke reports a case 
where the eye itself was extirpated, yet the extirpation was followed 
by the appearance of luminous figures before the orbit. And again, 
a woman, stone-blind, complained of 'luminous images, with pile 
colours, Defore her eyes.' Abercrombie mentions the case *of a 
lady quite blind, her eyes being also disorganized and sunk, who 
never walked out without seeing a little old woman in a red cloak 
who seemed to walk before her.' * Your favourite authoritv, the 
illustrious Miiller, who was himself in the habit of 'seeing different 
images in the field of vision when he lay quietly down to sleep, 
asserts that these images are not merely presented to the fancy, but 
that even the images of dreams are really seen* and that ' anv one 
may satisfy himself of this by accustoming himself regularly to 
open his eyes when waking after a dream — the images seen in the 
dream are then sometimes visible, and can be observed to disappear 
gradually.' He confirms this statement, not only by the result of 
nis own experience, but by the observations made by Spinoza^ and the 
yet higher authoritv of Ajistotle, who accounts for spectral appear- 
ance as the internal action of the sense qfvision.'f And this opinion 
is favoured by Sir David Brewster, whose experience leads him to 
suggest ' that the objects of mental contemplation may be seen as 

* She had no illusions -when within doors.— Abercrombie on the Intellectual 
Powers, p. 277* (15th Edition.) 

t MUller, Physiology of the Senses, Baley's translation, pp. 1068-139S, and else* 

where. Mr. Bain» in his thoaghtful and suggestive work on the Senses and 

Intellect, makes very powerful use of these statements in support of his propo- 

Bition, which Faber advancea Vn otXiet niot^a, nVl.« **\2ica t^xxsa^f tha nenrous 

cairenta exactly on theix old txac)K> Vn x^nVic^ ««iaaMk»Qa:* 
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distinctly as external objects, and will occupy the same local position 
in the axis of vision as if they had been formed by the agency of 
light.' Be this as it may, one fact remains, that images can be seen 
even by the blind as distmctly and vividly as you and I now see 
the stream below our feet, and the opossums at play upon yonder 
boughs. Let us come next to some remarkable suggestions of Lord 
Bacon. In his Natural History, treating of the force of the imagi- 
nation, and the help it receives * by one man working by another,' 
he cites an instance he had witnessed of a kind oi juggler, who 
could tell a person what card he thought of. He mentioned this *to 
a nretended learned man, curious in such things,' and this sage said 
to nim, * It is not the knowledge of the man's thought, for that is 
proi)er to God, but the enforcing of a thought upon him, and binding 
his imagination by a stronger, so that he could think of no other 
card.' lou see this sage anticipated our modem electro-biologists ! 
And the learned man then shrewdly asked Lord Bacon, * Did the 
juggler tell the card to the man himself who had thought of it, or bid 
another tell it ? ' * He bade another tell it,' answered Lord Bacon. * I 
thought so.' returned his learned acquaintance, * for the juggler himself 
could not nave put on so strong an imagination ; but by telling the card 
to the other, who believed the juggler was some strange man who could 
do strange things^ that other man caught a strong imagination.' * 
The whole story is worth reading, because Lord Bacon evidently 
thinks it conveys a ffuess worth examining. And Lord Bacon, were 
he now living, w;oula be the man to solve the mysteries that branch 
out of mesmerism or (so-called) spiritual manifestation, for he 
would not pretend to despise their phenomena for fear of hurting 
his reputation for good sense. Bacon then ^oes on to state that 
there are three ways to fortify the imagination: 'First, authority 
derived from belief in an art and in the man who exercises it ; 
secondly, means to auicken and corroborate the imagination ; thirdly, 
means to repeat and refresh it.' For the second and the third he 
refers to the practices of magic, and proceeds afterwards to state on 
what things imagination has most force: 'upon things that have 
the lightest and easiest motions, and, therefore, above all, upon the 
spirits of men, and, in them, on such affections as move lightest — 
in love, in fear, in irresolution. And,' adds Bacon, earnestly, in a 
very different spirit from that which dictates to the sages of our 
time the philosophy of rejecting without trial that which oelongs to 
the Marvellous, and whatsoever is of this kind, should be thoroughlff 
inquired into* And this ^at founder or renovator of the sober 
inductive system of investigation, even so far leaves it a matter of 

* Perhaps it is for the reason suggested in the text, viz., that the magician 
requires the interposition of a third imagination between his own and that of the 
consulting believer, and that any learned adept in (so-called) magic wiU invariably 
refuse to exhibit without the presence of a third parson. Hence the authcur of 
Dogme et Rituel de la Haute Magie, printed at Paris, 18SS-53— a book less re- 
markable for its learning tlum for the earnest belief of a scholar of our ovra.4a:i 
in the reality of the art of which he records the Y^tcsrj— XsMsoXa \b»s2cl ^=8^"^^ 
necessity of rigidly observing Le Temake, In, t^i^e -axusLXKit ol "^wtwasoA ^"^^ ^aaftaxxs*. 
aa enchanter's experiments. 
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speculative inquiiy whether imagination may not be so powerfol 
that it can actually operate upon a plant, that he says, — 'This like- 
wise should be made upon plaiits, and that diligently, as if you should 
tell a man that such a tree would die this year, and mil him, at these 
and these times, to go unto it and see how it thriveth/ I presume 
that no ])hilosopher has followed such recommendations : had some 
great philosopher done so, possibly we should by this time know aU 
the secrets of what is popularly called witchcraft." 

And as Paber here paused there came a strange laugh from the 
fantastic she-oak-tree overhanging the stream — ^a wudp impish laugh. 

" Pooh ! it is but the great kingfisher, the laughmg-bird of tiie 
Australian bush," said Julius Eaber, amused at my start of super- 
stitious alarm. 

We walked on for some minutes in musing silence, and the rude 
log-hut in which my wise companion had his home came in view— 
the flocks grazing on undulous pastures, the kine drinking at a 
watercourse fringed by the slender gum-trees, and a few fields, 
laboriously won from the luxuriant grass-land, rippling with the 
wave of com. 

I halted, and said, '' Best here for a few moments, till I gather up the 
conclusions to which your speculative reasoning seems to invite me." 

We sat down on a rocky crag, half mantled oy luxuriant creepers 
with vermilion buds. 

"From the guesses." said I, "which you have drawn from the 
erudition of others ana your own ingenious and reflective inductions, 
1 collect this solution of the mysteries, by which the experience I 
gain from my senses confounds all the dogmas approved by my judg- 
ment. To the rational conjectures by which, when we first converswl 
on the marvels that perplexed me, you ascribed to my imagination, 
predisposed by mental excitement, physical fatigue or derangement, 
and a concurrei\ce of singular events tending to strengthen such 
predisposition, the phantasmal 'impressions produced on my senses ; 
to these conjectures you now add a new one, more startling and less 
admitted by sober physiologists. You conceive it possible that 
persons endowed with a rare and peculiar temperament can so 
operate on the imagination, and, through the imagination, on the 
senses of others, as to exceed even the powers ascribed to the 
practitioners of mesmerism and electro-biology, and give a certain 
foundation of truth to the old tales of magic and witchcraft. You 
imnly that Margrave may be a person thus ^fted, and hence the 
innuence he unquestionably exercised over Lihan, and over, perhaps, 
less innocent agents, charmed or impelled by his will. And not dis- 
carding, as I own I should have been ori^nallyinduced to do, the gueries 
or suggestions adventured by Bacon m his discursive speculations on 
Nature, to wit * that there be many things, some of them inanimate, 
that operate upon the spirits of men by secret sympathy and anti- 
pathy, and to which Bacon gave the quaint name oi * imaginants ; ' 
so even that wand, of which I have described to you the maxic-likc 
effects, may have had properties communicated to it bv wmch it 
performs the work of the magvcVdSi, ^ i£i^s»m^m\&^\^\fc\A\.Wt some 
Bubatance mesmerised by tbem can w^i otl ^iJaa ^^^y^t^ *a ^koss^ ^ 
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if it were the mesmeriser himself. Do I state your suppositions 
correctly?" 

" Yes ; always remembering that they are only suppositions, and 
volunteered with the utmost diffidence. But since, thus seated in 
the early wilderness, we permit .ourselves the indulffence of childlike 
guess, may it not be possible, apart from the doubtful question 
whether a man can communicate to an inanimate material substance 
a power to act upon the mind or imagination of another mwi— may 
it not, I say, be possible that such a substance may contain in itself 
such a virtue or property potent over certain constitutions, though 
not over jdl ? Eor instance, it is in my experience that the common 
hazel-wood will strongly affect some nervous temperaments, though 
whoUy without effect on others. 1 remember a young girl who, 
having taken up a hazel-stick freshly cut, could not relax her hold oi 
it ; and when it was wrenched away from her by force was irresistibly 
attracted towards it, repossessed herself of it, and, ^ter holding it 
a few minutes, was cast into a kind of trance in which she beheld 
phantasmal visions. Mentioning this curious case, which I supposed 
unique, to a learned brother of our profession, he told me that he 
had known other instances of the effect of the hazel upon nervous 
temperamepts in persons of both sexes. Possibly it was some such pecu- 
liar propertv in the hazel that made it the wood selected for the old 
divining-rod. Again, we know that the bay-tree, or laurel, was 
dedicated to the oracular Pythian Apollo. Now wherever, in the 
old world, we find that the learning of the priests enabled them 
to exhibit exceptional phenomena, wliich imposed upon popular 
credulity, there was a something or other which it is worth a philo- 
sopher's while to explore. And, accordingly^ I always suspected 
that there was in the laurel some property favourable to ecstatic 
vision in highly impressionable temperaments. My suspicion, a few 
years ago, was justified by the experience of a German physician, 
who had under nis care a cataleptic or ecstatic patient, and who 
assured me that he found nothing in this patient so stimulated the 
state of * sleep-waking,' or so disposed that state to indulge in the 
hallucinations of i)revision, as the berry of the laurel.* Well, we do 
not know what this wand that produced a seemingly magical effect 
upon you was really composed of. You 'did not notice the metal 
employed in the wire which you say communicated a thrill to the 
sensitive nerves in the pahn of the hand. You cannot tell how far it 
might have been the venicle of some fluid force in nature. Or still 
more probably, whether the pores of your hand insensibly imbibed, 
and communicated to the brain, some of those powerful narcotics 
from which the Boudhists and the Arabs make unguents that induce 
visionary hallucinations, and in which substances undetected in the 
hollow of the wand, or the handle of the wand itself, might be 
steeped.f One thing we do know, viz., that amongst the ancients, 

* I may add that Dr. Kemer instances the effect of laurel-berries on the Sene^Aik 
of Prevorst, corresponding with that asserted by JxilhiA ¥«2b«x VEL\2Ek& \ei&. ^^ 

t See for these unguents the work ot M. l&a\ay,\MS,csc« <\\xo\«ft^»'ij»»"^w»'^ 
1 *Aatrologie, Sic., p. 417* 
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and especially in tbe East, the constrnction of wands for magM 
purposes was no commonplace mechanical craft;— but a special vA 
secret art appropriated to men who cultivated with assiduity all that 
was then Imown of natural science in order to extract from i 
agencies that might appear supernatural. Possibly, then, the vA 
or wands of the East, of which Scripture makes mention, wen 
framed ui)on some principles of which we in our day are my 
naturally ignorant, smce we do not ransack science for tiie saioi 
secrets. And thus, in the selection or preparation of the mateml 
employed, mainly consisted, whatever may be referable to natml 

Shuosophical causes, in the antique science of Rhabdomawm (f 
ivination and enchantment by wands. The staff or wand of iniidi 
you tell me, was, you say, made of iron or steel and tipped with 
crystal. Possibly iron ana crystal do really contain some properties 
not hitherto scientifically analysed, and only, indeed, potential over 
exceptional temperaments, which mav account for the ract that noQ 
and crystal have been favourites witn all professed mystics, andent 
and modem. The Delphic Pythoness had her iron tripod, Mesmer 
his iron bed : and many persons, indisputably honest, cannot gais 
long upon a ball of crvstal but what tney begin to see yiskms. I 
suspect that a philosophical cause for such seemiogly pretematuil 
effects of crystal and iron will be found in connexion with tbfi 
extreme impressionability to changes in temperature which is the 
characteristic both of crystal and iron. But if these materials do 
contain certain powers over exceptional constitutions, we do not 
arrive at a supernatural, but at a natural phenomenon." 

" Still," said I, " even granting that your explanatory hypotheses 
hit or approach the truth — still what a terrible power you would 
assign to man's will over men's reason and deeds ! 

"Man's will," answered Faber, "has over men's deeds and reason, 
habitual and dailv, power infinitely greater, and, when uncounter- 
balanced, infinitely more dangerous than that which superstition 
exaggerates in ma^ic. Man's will moves a war that decimates a race, 
and leaves behind it calamities little less dire than slaughter. Man's 
will frames, but it also corrupts laws ; exalts, but also demoralizes 
opinion ; sets the world mad with fanaticism, as offcen as it ourbs the 
heart's fierce instincts by the wisdom of brother-like mercy. You 
revolt at the exceptional, limited sway over some two or three 
individuals which tne arts of a sorcerer (if sorcerer there be) can 
effect ; and yet, at the very moment in which you were perplexed and 
appalled by such sway, or by your reluctant belief in it, your idll 
was devising an engine to unsettle the reason and wither the hopes 
of millions ! " 

" My will ! What engine ? " , 

"A book conceived bv your intellect, adorned by your learning, 
and directed by your will, to steal from the minds of other men theur 
persuasion of the soul's everlasting Hereafter." 

I bowed my head, and felt myself grow pale. 

"And if we accept Bacon's theory of 'secret sympathy,' or the 
plainer physiological maxim t\va.\. \\iexft ia»&\. V^^ ^^\i«^ maigination, 
morbidly impressed by the wWiol a£io\,\iw,^wa&\?twsi& ^V\\^».\s!L<«SStasis^ 
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with such inflaence and preinclined to receive it, no magician could 
warp you to evil, except through thoughts that themselves went astray. ^ 
Grant that the Margrave who still haunts your mind did really, by 
some occult, sinister magnetism, guide the madman to murder-did 
influence the servant-woman's vulgar desire to pry into the secrets of 
her ill-fated master — or the old maid's covetous wish and envious 
malignity — what could this awful magician do more than any 
commonplace guilty adviser, to a mind predisposed to accept the 
advice P 

"You forget one example which destroys your argument— the 
spell which this mysterious fascinator colud cast upon a creature so 
pure from all guilt as Lilian ! " 

" Will you forgive me if I answer frankly P '* 

"Speak." 

"Your Lilian is spotless and pure as you deem her. and the fascina- 
tion, therefore, attempts no lure through a sinful desire ; it blends 
with its attraction no sentiment of affection untrue to yourself. 
Nay, it is justice to your Lilian, and may be a melancholy comfort 
to yoiL to state my conviction, based on the answers my questions 
have drawn from her. that iyou were never more cherisned by her 
love than when that love seemed to forsake you. Her Imagination 
impressed her with the illusion that through your love for her you 
were threatened with a ^eat peril. What seemed the levity of ner 
desertion was the devotion of self-sacrifice. And, in her strange, 
dream-led wanderings, do not think that she was conscious of the 
fascination you impute to this mysterious Margrave : in her belief it 
was your own guardian angel that guided her steps, and her pilgrim- 
age was ordained to disarm the foe that menaced you, and dissolve 
the spell that divided her life from yours! But nad she not, long 
before this, wilfully prepared herself to be so deceived P Had not 
her fancies been deliberately encouraged to dwell remote from the 
duties we are placed on the earth to perform P The loftiest faculties 
in our nature are those that demand the finest poise, not to fall from 
their height and crush all the walls that they crown. With exquisite 
beauty of illustration, Hume says of the dreamers of * bright fancies, 
* that they may be compared to those angels whom the Scriptures 
represent as covering their eyes with their wines.* Had you been, 
like my nephew, a wrestler for bread with tie wilderness, what 
helpmate would your Lilian have been to vou P How often would 
you have cried out in justifiable anger. I, son of Adam, am on 
earth, not in paradise! Oh, that my Eve were at home on my 
hearth, and not in the skies with the seraphs I' No Margrave, I 
venture to say, could have suspended the healthful affections, or 
charmed into danger, the wide-awake soul of my Amy. When she 
rocks in its cradle the babe the youn^ parents intrust to her heed — 
when she calls the kine to the milkmg, the chicks to their corn — 
when she but flits through my room to renew the flowers on the 
stand, or range in neat order the books that 1 read— no spell on her 
fancy could lead her a step from the range of het ^x^-T^&Ksi;. ^i»s^\ 
At day she is contented to be on the commoir^sjcib «m?()si\%^ jpj^Kssa^ 
she and I knock together at the one docst o\\««^«a»^^VstfSB^^'^!^^*^ 
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thanksgiving and prayer ; and thanksgiving and prayer send nsback, 
calm and hopeful, to the tasks that each morrow renews." 

I looked up as the old man paused, and in the limpid clearness of 
the Australian atmosphere, I saw the child he thus praised standing 
by the garden-gate, looking towards us, and, though still distant. ^ 
seemed near. I lelt wroth with her. Mv heart so cherishes mj 
harmless, defenceless Lilian, that I was jealous of the praise takei 
from her to be bestowed on another. 

"Each of us," said I coldly, "has his or her own nature, and the ■ 
uses harmonious to that nature's idiosyncrasy. The world, I gnuL 
would ^et on very ill if women were not, more or less, actively usefm 
and quietly good, like your Amy. But the world would lose standards 
that exalt and refine, if no woman were permitted to §rain, through 
the indulgence of fancy, thoughts exquisite as those which my Liliaa 
conceived, while thought, alas ! flowed out of fancy. I do not wound 
you by citing your Amy as a type of the mediocre. I do not claim for 
Lilian the rank we accord to the type of genius.^ But both are alike 
to such types in this : viz., that the uses of mediocrity are for evoy- 
day life, and the uses of genius, amidst a thousand mistakes whidi 
mediocrity never commits, are to suggest and perpetuate ideas which 
raise the standard of the mediocre to a nobler level. There would 
be fewer Amys in life if there were no Lilian ! as there would be bsr 
fewer good men of sense if there were no erring dreamer of genius.'' 

"You say well, Allen Eenwick. And who snouldbe so indulgent 
to the vagaries of the imagination as the philosophers who tao^t 
your youth to doubt everything in the Maker's plan of creation 
which could not be mathematically proved ? * The human mind,' 
said Luther, * is like a drunkard on horseback ; prop it on one side, 
and it falls on the other.' So the man who is much too enlightened 
to believe in a peasant's religion, is alwajrs sure to set up some inane 
superstition of his own. Open biographical volumes wherever you 
please, and the man who has no faith m religion, is a man who has 
laith in a nightmare. See that type of the elegant sceptics — ^Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. He is writing a book against Revelation ; he 
asks a sign from heaven to tell him if his book is approved by his 
Maker, and the man who cannot believe in the miracles performed by 
his Saviour, gravely tells us of a miracle vouchs^ed to himself. Take 
the hardest and strongest intellect which the hardest and strongest 
race of mankind ever schooled and accomplished. See the greatest 
of great men, the great Julius Csesar ! Publicly he asserts in the 
Senate that the immortality of the soul is a vain chimera. He pro- 
fesses the creed which Ex)man voluptuaries deduced from Epicurus, 
and denies all Divine interference in the affairs of the earth. A 
great authority for the Materialists— they have none greater ! They 
can show on their side no intellect equal to CsBSSur's ! and vet this 
magnificent free-thinker, rejecting a soul and a Deity, habitually 
entered his chariot in muttering a charm ; crawled on his knees up 
the steps of a temple to propitiate the abstraction called 'Nemesis ; ' 
and did not cross the Kuoicon till he had considted the omens. 
What does all this proved — «k \cr^ «vxsx^'& \.to^. \&aj\ hajs some 
instincta with the brutes ; iot\\ia\«w»>>Mi«,«,«£^^^«i»3^^ ^^^sa. 
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me instinct peculiar to himself, found universally (or with 
3d exceptions in savage states so rare^ that they do not affect 
general law *)— an instinct of an invisible power without this 
, and of a life beyond the grave, which that power vouchsafes 
s spirit. But the best of us cannot violate an instinct with 
oity. E>esist hunger as Ion? as you can, and rather than die of 
ation, your instinct will make you a cannibal ; resist love when 
L and nature impel to it, and what pathologist does not track 
•road path into madness or crime ? So with the noblest instinct 
:. Reject the internal conviction bv which the ^ndeat thinkers 

sanctioned the hope of the humblest Christian, and you are 
e at once to some faith inconceivably more hard to oeUeve. 
imaffinatiou will not be Withheld from its veamings for vistas 
id the walls of the flesh and the span of the present hour. 
»sophy itself, in rejecting the healthful creeds by which man finds 
ifeguards in sober prayer, and his guide through the wilderness 
sionary doubt^ invents systems compared to which the mysteries 
eolosy are simple. Suppose anv man of strong, plain under- 
ling had never heard of a Deity like Him whom we Christians 
}, then ask this man which he can the better comprehend in his 
, and accept as a natural faith — viz., the simple Christianity of 
tiepherd or the Pantheism of Spinoza P Place before an accom- 
ed critic (who comes with a perfectly unprejudiced mind to 
r inquirv) first the arguments of David Hume against the 
lel miracles, and then the metaphysical crotchets of David Hume 
elf. This subtle philosopher, not content, with Berkeley, to get 
f matter— not content, with Condillac, to get rid of spirit or 
. — ^proceeds to a miracle greater than any his Maker has yet 
hsafed to reveal. He, being then alive and in the act of writing, 
rid of himself altogether. Kay, he confesses he cannot reason 
any one who is stupid enough to think he has a self. His words 

* What we call a mind is nothing but a heap or collection of 
rent perceptions or objects united together by certain relations, 
supposed, though falsely, to be endowed with perfect simplicity 
identity. If any one, upon serious and candid reflection, thinks 
^ a dinerent notion of himself, I must confess I can reason with 
no longer.' Certainly I would rather believe sdl the ghost stories 
I record, than believe that I am not even a ghost, distinct and 
b from the perceptions conveyed to me, no matter how—j^t as 



t seems extremely doubtful whether the very few instances in which it his 
asserted that a satrage race has been found without recog:nition of a Deity 
k future state would bear searching: examination. It is set forth, for example, 
)st of the popular works on Australia, that the Australian savages have no 
n of a Deity or a Hereafter, that they only worship a devil, or evU spirit, 
assumption, though made more peremptorily, and by a greater number of 
rs, than any similar one regarding other savages, is altogether erroneous, 
las no other foundation than the ignorance of the writers. The Australian 
^ea recognize a Deity, but He is too august for a name in their own language j 
nglish they call Him the Great Master— an expression synonymoua '^ii^&J^ 
3 Great Lord." They believe in a heiealtet c4 «X«cna\. \cp|, %»^ '^^'^ 
ttongst the stars.— See Btrzeleckl'a ^Y^cai 'Qcms^^^csgl ^ ^«« ^aowSft- 
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I am distinct and apart from the fnmiliire in mj looa^viianB 
whether I found it tuerc or whether I boa^t it. If aumt old cQi' 
loo^jnist asked you to beliere that the pmnitzTr eaaat of tbe nbr 
system was not to be traced to a Dirine T^fepJi^pfTp ^n- ^ faat to a 
nebulosity, originally so diffused that its existcaer eaa wztk £jialtr j 
be conceived, and that the origin of the present sjstcm of vrprifr I 
beinss equally dispensed with the agencjof a cre^dwc K^ad 
could be referred to molecules formed in the wnter bjtitt power of 
attraction, till by modifications of cellular tisne in the g***™! Iqff 
of ages, one monad became an oyster and another a Jtfnn — wxMfA ; 
not say this cosmogony could scarcely hare misled the hnman vub- 
standing even in the earliest dawn oi specnlatiTe inqnin' ? Tel tMk 
are the hypotheses to which the desure to phiiosophue swvtUt 
simple proDOsition of a Divine First Cause, which ereiT AM «■ 
comprehend, led two of the greatest geniuses and pnfimiifak 
reasoners of modern times— La rlace ana La Marck.* Ceitai4» 
the more you examine those arch ^hantasmagorists, the ^bikaopkB 
who would leave nothing in the universe but their own dun^oi^^ 
more your intellectual pride maybe humbled. The wildest iriienooa^ 
which have startled you, are not more extravagant thxn the gmc 
explanations which intellectual presumption adventures on tk 
elements of our own orgiinism and the relations between the vuU 
of matter and the worldof ideas." 

Here our conversation stopped, for Amy had now joined os, aai 
looking up to reply, I saw the child's innocent face between me un 
the furrowed brow of the old man. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

I TURNED back alouc. The sun was reddening the summits of the 
distant mountain-range, but dark clouds, that portended rain, were 
gathering behind my way and deepeiiiDg the shadows in many a 
chasm and hollow which volcanic fires had wrought on the surface of 
uplands undulating like diluviau billows fixed into stone in the midst 
of their stormy swell. I wandered on and away from the beaten 
track, absorbed in thought. Could I acknowledge in Julius Fabcr's 
conjectures any basis for logical ratiocination ? or were they not the 
ingenious fancies of that empirical Philosophy of Sentiment by which 
the aged, in the decline of severer faculties, sometimes assimilate 
their theories to the hazy romance of youth ? I can well conceive 
that the story 1 tell will be regarded by most as a wild and fantastic 

* 860 the observations on lAP\suce«aOL\AlA.M(^Nxv^2(A\si^x^A5Mduu^ 
Bridgtwatu Treatise. 
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fable ; that by some it may be considered a vehicle for guesses at 
various riddles of Nature, without or within us, which are free to the 
licence of romance, though forbidden to the caution of science. But, 
1 — I— know unmistakeably my own identity, my own positive place 
in a substantial universe. And beyond that knowledge what do I 
know ? Yet had Faber no ground for his startling parallels between 
the chimeras of superstition and the alternatives t6 faith volunteered 
by the metaphysical speculations of knowledge? On the theorems 
01 Condillac, 1, in common with numberless contemporaneous 
students (for, in my youth, Condillac held sway in the schools, as 
now, driven forth from the schools, his opinions float loose through 
the talk and the scribble of men of the world, who perhaps never 
opened his page) — on the theorems of Condillac I had built uy a 
system of thought designed to immure the swathed form of material 
philosophy from all rays and all sounds of a world not material, as 
the walls of some blind mausoleum shut out, from the mummy 
within, the whisper of winds, and the gleaming of stars. 

And did not those very theorems, when carried out to their strict and 
completing results by the close reasonings of Hume, resolve my own 
living identity, the one conscious indivisible me, into a bundle of 
memories denved from the senses which had bubbled and duped my 
experience, and reduce into a phantom, as spectral as that of the 
Luminous Shadow, the whole solid frame of creation P 

While pondering these questions, the storm whose forewarnings I 
had neglected to heed, burst forth with all the suddenness peculiar 
to the Australian climes. The rains descended like the rushing of 
floods. In the beds of watercourses, which, at noon, seemed dried 
up and exhausted, the torrents began to swell and to rave ; the grey 
crags around them were animated into living waterfalls. I looked 
round, and the landscape was as changed as a scene that replaces a 
scene on the player's stage. I was aware that 1 had wandered lar from 
ray home, and 1 knew not what direction I should take to regain 
it. Close at hand, and raised above the torrents that now rushed in 
many a gully and tributary creek, around and before me, the mouth 
of a deep cave, overgrown with bushes and creeping flowers tossed 
wildly to and rro between the rain from above and the spray of 
cascades below, offered a shelter from the storm. I entered ; scaring 
innumerable flocks of bats striking against me, blhided by the glare 
of the lightning that followed me into the cavern ; and hastening to 
re-settle themselves on the pendants of stalactites, or the jagged 
buttresses of primaeval wall. 

Prom time to time the li&rhtning darted into the gloom and lingered 
amongst its shadows ; and I saw, by the flash, that the floors on 
which 1 stood were strewed with strange bones, some amongst them 
the fossilized relics of races destroyed by the Deluge. The rain con- 
tinued for more than two hours with unabated violence ; then it 
ceased almost as suddenly as it had come on. And the lustrous 
moon of Australia burst trom the clouds, shining, bright as an Eng- 
lish dawn, into the hollows of the cave. And t^e^ci ^\a^\sj)d(fisi^^^^^^ 
arose all the choral songs of the wildemeaa — c^^^tet^-^Vwfe^^^^^ , 
are heard at night^the loud whirr o£ t\\e \oc!Via\.^» ^3Ekft isi^^tfs^ wwW' ^ 

t2 
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of tlio bullfrog, the cuckoo note of the morepork, and. mwaiU 
aniidst all those uicrrier sounds, the hoot of the owlTtJ^iwgk^ 
vizard she-oaks and the pale green of the gum-trees. 

1 stepped forth into the open air and gazed, first instinotiTdjci 
the heavens, next, with more needful eye. upon, the earth. The natin I] 
of the soil liore the evidence of volcanic nres lon^ since extingnisbdl'l 
Just before my feet, the rays fell full upon a bright yellow stieiki' 
the block of quartz half embedded in the soft mom soiL Intk 
midst of all the solemn thoughts and the intense sorrows vlrki 
weighed uiK)n heart and mind, that yellow gleam startled the naiL 
into a direction remote from' philosophy, quickened the heart toi 
beat that chimed with no household afifections. Involuntuily I 
stooped ; impulsively I struck the block with the hatchet, or toni- 
hawK, 1 carried habitually about me, for the purpose of marking tk 
trees that I wished to dear from the waste of my broad domBBi 
The quartz was shattered by the stroke, and left disburied its ditto- 
ing treasure. My first glance had not deceived me. I, vain seeker 
after knowledge had, at least, discovered gold. I took up the bridit 
metal — gold ! I paused ; I looked round ; the land that Just heSn 
had seemed to me so worthless, took the value of Ophir. ]!ts featuia 
had before been as unknown to me as the Mountains of the Mood, 
and now my memory became wonderfully quickened. I reoalled the 
rough map of my possessions, the first careless ride ]x>und iiidc 
boundaries. Yes, the land on which I stood— for miles, to the spur 
of those farther mountains — the land was mine, and, beneath its sur- 
face, there was gold ! 1 closed my eyes ; for some moments, visions 
of boundless wealth, and of the royal power which such wealth could 
command, swept athwart mv brain. But my heart rapidly settled back 
to its real treasure. " What matters^" I sighed, all this dross? 
Could Ophir itself buy back to my Lilian's smile one ray of the light 
which gave * glory to the grass and splendour to the flower P'" 

So muttering, 1 flung the gold into the torrent that raged below, 
and went on through the moonlight, sorrowing silently — only thank- 
ful for the discovery that had quickened my reminiscence of the huid- 
marks by which to steer my way through the wilderness. 

The mght was half gone, for even when I had gained the famihar 
tract through the pastures, the swell of the many winding creeb 
that now intersected the way obliged me often to retrace my steps ; 
to find, sometimes, the bridge of a felled tree which had been pro- 
vidently left unremoved over the now foaming torrent, and, more uuui 
once, to swim across the current, in which swimmers less strong or less 
practised would have been dashed down the falls, where loose logs 
and torn trees went clattering and whirled : for 1 was in danger of 
life. A band of the savage natives were stealthily creeping on my 
track — the natives in those parts were not then so much awed by 
the white man as now. A boomerang* had whirred by me, buryiug 
itself amongst the herbage close before my feet. I haa tumei 
souffht to find and to face these dastardly foes ; they contrived to 
eluae me. JBut when I moved on« my ear, sharpened by danger^ 

* A miuile WM^on \^\]:\3ax \o ^« K^uto^l^^MOLMnvB^^ 
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cj heard them moving, too, in my rear. Once only three hideous forms 
Jl suddenly faced me, springing up from a thicKet, all tangled with 
honeysuckles and creepers oi blue and vermilion. I walked steadily 
g tip to them ; thev halted a moment or so in suspense, but perhaps 
. they were scared oy my stature or awed by my aspect : and the Un- 
■ familiar, though Human, had terror for them, as the UnfamUiar. 
although but a Shadow, had had terror for me. They vanished, ana 
as quickly as if they had crept into the earth. 

At length the air brought me the soft perfume of my well-known 
acacias, and my house stood before me, amidst English flowers and 
English fruit-trees, under the effulgent Australian moon. Just as I 
was opening the little gate which gave access from the pasture-land 
into the garden, a figure in white rose up from under light, feathery 
boughs, and a hand was laid on my arm. I started ; but my surprise 
was changed into fear when I saw the pale face and sweet eyes of 
Lilian. 

" Heavens ! you here ! you ! at this hour ! Lilian, what is this ? *' 

"Hush!" she whispered, clinging to me; **husn! do not tell: 
no one knows. I missed you when the storm came on; I have 
missed you ever since. Others went in search of you and came back. 
1 could not sleep, but the rest are sleeping, so 1 stole down to watch 
for you. Brother, brother, if any harm chanced to you, even the 
angels could not comfort me : all would be dark, dark ! But you are 
safe, safe, safe!" And she clun^ to me yet closer. 

" Ah ! Lilian, Lilian, your vision in the hour T first beheld you 
was indeed prophetic — 'Each has need of the other.' Do you re- 
member?" 

" Softly, softly," she said, "let me think 1 " She stood quietly by 
my side, looking up into the sky, with all its numberless stars, and 
its solitary moon now sinking slow behind the verge of the forest. 
" It comes back to me," she murmured softly — " the Long ago— the 
sweet Long ago ! " 

I held my breath to listen. 

" There— there ! " she resumed, pointing to the heavens ; " do 
you see ? You are there, and my father, and— and— Oh I that 
lerrible face — those serpent eyes — the dead man's skull! Save me 
— save me ! " 

She bowed her head upon my bosom, and I led her gently back 
towards the house. As we gained the door which she had left open, 
the starlight shining across the shadowy gloom within, she lifted 
her face from my breast, and cast a hurned fearful look round the 
shining garden, then into the dim recess bevond the threshold. 

" It is there — ^there ! — ^the Shadow that lured me on. whispering 
that if I foUowed it I should join my beloved. False dreadful 
shadow ! it will fade soon — fade into the grinning horrible skull. 
Brother, brother, where is my Allen P Is he dead— dead — or is it I 
who am dead to nim P" 

I could but clasp her ag[ain to my breast, and seek to mantel her 
shivering form with my dnpping garments, «\L Wi^^\s^^x£!il ws* — 
f ollowJD^r the direction whicn hers nad taken — dcw^ ^-OL^X^aNRy^^ 
tie nook within the threshold, half \ofttm ^wV^««a,Vt;iS.^>Kis»N^ 
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Btarlif^lit. AtkI there I, too, beheld tlie haunting Luminous Bbadov, 
the Hpc.clral (;f!i;;i('8 of the mysterious being, whose very exittenoe in 
the Ih^sh was u riddle unsolved by n)y reason. Distinctly I saw the 
Shadow, but its liu;ht was far paler, its outline far more vague, than 
when I had beheld it before. I took courage, as I felt Liliim's heart 
beating against my own. I advanced, I crossed the tbresbold-Hbe 
Shadow was gone. 

"There is no shadow here— no phantom to daunt tbce, myUfe'f 
life " said 1, bending over Ijilian. 

It has touched me in passing ; I feel it — cold, cold, cold !" she 
answered, faintly. 

1 bore her to her room, placed her on her bed, struck a hjrfit, 
watched over her. At dawn there was a change in bor face, and from 
that time health gradually left her; strength slowly, slowJy, jret to 
me i)erceptibly, ebbed from her life away. 



CIIAPTEll LXXIII. 

Months upon months have rolled on since the night in which Lilian 
had watched for my coming amidst the chilling airs under the haunt- 
ing moon. J have said that from the date of that night her health 
began graduallv to fail, but in her mind there was evidently at work 
some slow revolution. Her visionary abstractions were less frc(|uent; 
wIkju they occurn^d, less prolonged. There was no longer m licr 
soft face that celestial serenity which snoke her content in her 
dreams, but often a look of anxiety and trouule. She was even more 
silent than before ; l)ut when she did speak, there were now evident 
some struffgling gleams of memory. iShe startled us, at times, by a 
distinct allusion to the events and scenes of her early childhood. 
More tlutn once she spoke of commonplace nicidcnts and mere 

ac([uaintanccs at L . At last sIkj seemed to recognize Mrs. Ash- 

lei^h m her mother ; but me, as Allen Eenwick, her betrothed, her 
bndegrooir), no ! Once or twice she spoke to me of her Ixsloved 
as of a stranger to myself, and asked me not to deceive her— should she 
ever see him again ? There was one change in this new phase of her 
state that wounded me to the quick. She had always previously 
seemed to welcome my presence ; now there were hours, sometimes 
days together, in which mv presence was evidently i)ainful to her. 
She would become agitated when 1 stole into her room-;make signs 
to me to leave her -grow yet more disturbed if I did not innnediately 
obev, and become calm again when I was gone. 
Fiihar sought constauUy Vi> hWttWwv w^j vAi\xxvij^<^ u.wd administer to 
ntyhopcB by reminding luij ol l\itt\it^^^NAaviV^\!^V'MMt^fc^— H>a..^ 
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that througli some malady to the frame the reason would be ultimately 
restored. 

He said, " Observe ! her mind was first roused from its slumber by 
the affectionate, unconquered imj^ulse of her heart. You were absent 
— ;the storm alarmed her— she missed you— feared for you. The love 
within her, not alienated, though latent, drew her thoughts into defi- 
nite human tracks. And thus, the words that you tell me she uttered 
when you appeared before her were words of love, stricken, though 
as yet irregularly, as the winds strike the harp-strmgs, from chords 
of awakened memory. The same unwontea excitement, together 
with lengthened exposure to the cold night-air, will account lor the 
shock to her physical system, and the languor and waste of strength 
by which it has been succeeded." 

"Ay, and the Shadow that we both saw within the threshold. 
What of that ? " 

''Are there no rec9rds on evidence, which mpst physicians of very 
extended practice will perhaps allow that their experience more or 
less tends to confirm — no records of the singular coincidences between 
individual impressions which are produced by svmpathy? Now; 
whether you or your Lilian were first haunted by this Shadow I 
know not. Perhaps before it appeared to you in the wizard's cham- 
ber, it had appeared to her by the Monk's Well. Perhaps^ as it 
came to you in the prison, so it lured her through the solitudes, associa- 
ting its illusory guidance with dreams of you. And agam, when jshe 
saw it within your threshold, your phantasy, so abniptiy invoked, 
made you see with the eyes of your Lilian ! Does this doctrine of 
sympathy, though by that very mystery you two loved each other at 
first— though, without it, love at nrst sight were in itself an incredi- 
ble miracle.— does, I say, this doctrine of sympathy seem to you in- 
admissible r Then notnmg is left for us but to revolve the conjec- 
ture I before threw out. Have certain organizations like that of 
Margrave the power to impress, through space, the imaginations of 
those over whom they have forced a control ? I know not. But if 
they have, it is not supernatural ; it is but one of those operatioiu 
in Nature so rare and exceptional, and of which testimony and evi- 
dence are so imperfect and so liable to superstitious illusions, that 
they have not yet been traced— as, if truthful, no doubt they can be, 
by the patient genius of science— to one of those secondary causes 
by which the Creator ordains that Nature shall act on Man. 

By degrees I became dissatisfied with my conversations with 
Pabcr. I yearned for explanations ; all guesses but bewildered me 
more. In nis family, with one exception, I found no congenial associ- 
ation. His nephew seemed to me an ordinary specimen of a very 
trite human naturey-a voung man of limited ideas, fair moral tenden- 
cies, going mechanically right where not tempted to wrong. The 
same desire of gain wluch had urged him to gamble and speculate 
when thrown in societies rife with such example, led him, now in the 
Bush, to healthful, industrious, persevering mbour. Spes favet 
aaricolas, says the poet ; the same Hope which entices the mK'<Ki 
the hook^ impels the plough of the huabuiidmfica. ^V'fe ^\sQ»%Sa5:w»R2i ^ 
young wife was somewhat superior to iiim; ^^V'wixBRK^"t^^^'«>K®. 
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! " believe mo that the happiest art of intellect, however 

I I which enables it to be cheerfully at home with the Real ! 

The onhr one of the family m which Faber was dom 
j * whom I found an interest, to whose talk I could lis 

fatif?uc, was the child Amy. Simple though she was i 
patient of labour as the most laborious, I recognized ii 
nobleness of sentiment, wliich exalted above the comm 
acts of her commonplace life. She had no precocious 
enthusiastic fancies, but she had an exquisite activity o 
was her heart that animated her sense of duty, and r 
sweetness and a joy. She felt to the core the kindne 
around her: exaggerated, with the warmth of her gn 
claims which that kindness imposed. Even for the blcs 
which she shared with all creation, slio felt as if singled 
undeserved favour of the Creator, and thus was filled w 
because she was filled with love. 

My interest in this child was increased and deepened 
dened and not wholly unremorseful remembrance of th 
which her sobs had pierced my ear— the night from whic: 
dated the mysterious agencies that had wrenched from i 
field and career both my mind and my life. But a ^nt 
endeared her to my thoughts in the pleasure that Liliai 
I ! , visits, in the affectionate intercourse that sprang up b 

, I afflicted sufferer and the harmless infant. Often wlien we fa 

- j prehend some meaning which Lilian evidently wished t< 

! • us — we, her mother and her husband — she was understc 

I : -i mucli ease by Amy, the unlettered child, as by Faber the 
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guide it, but that sense is confused, and forsakes her when forced 
from the regular pathway in which it has been accustomed to tread. 
Amy and I, through soul guess at soul, and though mostly contented 
with earth, we can both rise at times into heaven. We pray." 

" Alas ! " said I, half moumfullv, half angril:^ : " when you thus 
speak of Mind as distinct from Soul, it was onl;^ in that Vision which 
you bid me regard as the illusion of a fancy stimulated by chemical 
vapours, producing on the brain an effect similar to that of o^ium 
or the inhalation of the oxide gas, that I have ever seen the silver 
spark of the Soul, distinct from the li^ht of the Mind. And holding, 
as I do, that all intellectual ideas are derived from the experiences of 
the body, whether I accept the theory of Locke, or that of Condillac, 
or that into which their propositions reach their final development in 
the wonderful subtlety of Mume, I cannot detect the immaterial 
spirit in the material substance— much less follow its escape from the 
or^nic matter in which the principle of thought ceases with the 
principle of life. When the metaphysician, contending for the im- 
mortalitv of the thinking faculty, analyzes Mind, his analysis compre- 
hends the mind of the brute, naj. oi the insect, as weli as that of 
man. Take Reid's definition oi Mind, as the most comprehensive 
which I can at the moment remember : * By the mind of a man we 
understand that in him which thinks, remembers, reasons, and wills. 
But this definition only distin^shes the mind of man from 
that of the brute by superiority in the same attributes, and 
not by attributes denied to the brute. An animal, even an 
insect, /thinks, remembers, reasons, and wills.* Few natural- 
ists will now support the doctrine that all the mental opera- 
tions of brute or insect are to be exclusively referred to instincts ; 
and, even if they do, the word instinct is a very vague word— loose 
and large enough to cover an abyss which our knowledge has not 
sounded. And, indeed, in proportion as an animal, like the do^, 
becomes cultivated by intercourse, his instincts grow weaker, and his 
ideas, formed by experience Tviz.. his mind), more developed, often to 
the conquest of the instincts themselves. Hence, with his usual 
candour. Dr. Abercrombie — in contending ' that everything mental 
ceases to exist after death, when we know that everything corporeal 
continues to exist, is a gratuitous assumption contrary to every rule 
of philosophical inquiry, —feels compelled, by his reasoning to admit ' 
the probability of a future life even to the lower animab. His words 

* ** Are intelligence and instinct, thus difRsring: in their relative proportion in 
man as compared with all other animals, yet the same in kind and manner of 
operation in both ? To this question we must give at once an affirmative answer. 
The expression of Cuvier, regarding the faculty of reasoning in lower anisials, 
* Leur intelligence execute des operations du m6me genre,' is true in its full sense. 
We can in no manner define reason so as to exclude acts which are, at every 
moment present to our observation, and which we find in many instances to con- 
travene the natural instincts of the species. The demeanour and acts of the dog 
in reference to his master, or the vtuious uses to which he is put by man, are as 
strictly logical as those we witness in the ordinary transactions of life.*'— (Sir 
Henry Holland, chapters on Mental Physiology, p. 320.) The whole of the chapter 
on Instincts and Habits in this work should be read in connexion with the passae^ 
Just quoted. The work itself, at once cautious and «u!K^^s^'««,S&TiiQX ^ta ^ v^^ 
least obligations which philosophy and TeU^on ilfi3|L« oNi*\»\X»>»«ci5o!w»Ksc«^^ 
&ig-Hab m^di&U men. 
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are : ' To this mode of reasonine it has been ol^eoied that it 'woold 
go to establish an immaterial principle in the lower ammakl 
wliich in tliem exhibits many of the phenomena of mind, i 
have only to ans\Yer, Be it so. There are in the lower ani- 
mals many of the phenomena of mind, and with re^rard to thoe, 
we also contend that they are entirely distinct m>m anything 
we know of the properties of matter, which is all that we mean, orca ' 
mean, by bein^ immaterial/* Am I then driven to admit that if 
man's mind is immaterial and imperishable, so also is that of the ape 
and the ant ? " 

I own," said Faber, with his peculiar sinile, arch and genial, 
that if I were compelled to make that admission, it would not shod 
my pride. I do not presume to set any limit to the ffoodness of tbe 
Creator ; and should be as humbly pleased as the Inman, if in 

* yonder sky, 

My faithftil dog: should bear me company.' 

Ton are too familiar with the works of that Titan in wisdom and 
error, Descartes, not to recollect the interesting correspondence be- 
tween the urbane philosopher and our combative countryman, Heniy 
More.f on this very subject ; in which certainly More has the best of 
it wnen 'Descartes insists on reducing what he calls the soul 
H'ame) of brutes into the same kind of machines as man constrDcts 
from inorganized matter. The learning, indeed, lavished on the inso- 
luble question involved in the psychology of the inferior animals, is a 
Eroof at least of the all-inquisitive, redundant spirit of man.f TVe 
ave almost a literature iu itself devoted to endeavours to interpret 
the language of brutes. J Dupont de Nemours has discovered that 
dogs talk m vowels, usmg only two consonants, g, z, when they are 
ang:ry. He asserts that cats employ the same vowels as dogs ; bat 
their language is more affluent in consonants, including m,n,b,b,v,p. 
How many laborious efforts have been made to define and construe 
the song of the nightingale ! One version of that song by Bechstein, 
the naturalist, ]published in 1840, 1 remember to have seen. And I 
heard a lady, gifted with a singularly charming voice, chant the mys- 
terious vowels with so exquisite a pathos, that one could not refuse 
to believe her when she declared that she fully comprehended the 
bird*s meaning, and gave to the nightingale's warble the tender in- 
terpretation of her own woman's heart. 

But leaving all such discussions to their proper place amongst the 
Curiosities of Literature, I come in earnest to the question you have 
so earnestly raised ; and to me the distinction between man and the 
lower animals in reference to a spiritual nature designed for a future 
existence, and the mental operations whose uses are bounded to an 

* Abercrombie's Intellectual Powers, p. 26. Fifteenth Edition. 

t (Euvres de Descartes, vol. x. p. 178, et seq. (CouHin*s Edition.) 

t M. Tiseot, the distinguished Professor of Philosophy at Dijon, in his recent 
woric, La Vie dans THomme, p. 256, gives a long and illustrious list of philosopher* 
who assign a rational soul (4me) to the inferior aniroals, though he truly adds, 
" that they have not always the courage of their opinion." 

§ Some idea of the extent of research and imagination bestowed on this subject 
may he gleaned from the 8png\v\Vs "woxY. ol "t\«t<^u i^a vi«asMtfsvja., vw^Bvolo^ie 
des iliiimaux, published at P&xis, \«u. 
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existence on earth, seems iueffaceably clear. Whether ideas or even 
perceptions be innate or all formed by experience is a speculation for 
i metaphysicians, which, so far as it affects the question of an imma- 
I terial principle, I am quite willing to lay aside. I can well under- 
i stand that a materialist may admit innate ideas in Man, as he must 
i admit them in the instinct of brutes, tracing them to hereditary pre- 
1 dispositions. On the other hand, we know that the most aevout 
I believers in our spiritual nature have insisted, with Locke, in deny- 
ins any idea, even of the Deity, to be innate. 

But here comes my argument. I care not how ideas are formed 
— the material point is, how are the capacities to receive ideas formed f 
The ideas may all come from experience, but the capacity to receive 
the ideas must be inherent. I tsike the word canacity as a good plain 
English wor(L rather than the more technical word 'receptivity,' 
employed by Kant. And by capacity I mean the passive power ♦ to 
receive ideas, whether in man or in any living thing by which ideas 
are received. A man and an elephant is each formed with capacities 
to receive ideas suited to the several places in the universe held 
by each. 

"The more I look through nature the more I find that on all - 
varieties of organized life is carefully bestowed the capacity to receive 
the impressions, be they called perceptions or ideas, which are adapted 
to the uses each creature is intended to derive from them. I nnd, 
then, that Man alone is endowed with the capacity to receive the ideas 
of a God, of Soul, of Worship, of a Hereafter, i see no trace of such 
a capacity in the inferior races ; nor, however their intelligence may 
be refined by culture, is such a capacity ever apparent in them. 

"But wherever capacities to receive impressions are sufficiently 
general in any given species of creature to be called universal to that 
species, and yet not given to another species, then, from all analogjjr 
throughout Nature, those capacities are surely designed by Provi- 
dence for the distinct use and conservation of the species to which 
thev are given. 

It is no answer to me to say that the inherent capacities thus 
bestowed on Man do not suffice in themselves to make him form right 
notions of a Deity or a Hereafter ; because it is plainly the design of 
Providence that Man must learn to correct and improve all his notions 
by his own study and observation. He must build a hut before he 
can build a Parthenon ; he must believe with the savage or the heathen 
before lie can believe with the philosopher or Christian. In a 
word, in all his capacities, Man has only given to him^ not the imme- 
diate knowledge oi the Perfect, but the means to strive towards the 
Perfect. And thus one of the most accomplished of modern reasoners, 
to whose lectures you must have listened with delight in your college 
days, says well : * Accordingly, the sciences always studied with 
keenest interest arc those in a state of progress and uncertainty ; 
absolute certainty and absolute completion would be the paralysis of 
any study, and the last worst calamitv tiiat could befall M!an, as lie is 
at present constituted, would be that full and final possesaiaxL <j^1 

* "Faculty is active power j capacity \a v«AftVv« vQn««»^*— '^N2t'^«'VV^»s^^^«*'^'» 
Lectures on Metapbyaics and Logic, vol. \., p. \7%. 
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speoulatiyo trnth which he now vainly anticipates as the ooiuiuinni- 
tion of his intellectual happiness.' * 

" Well then, in all those capacities for the reception of impressioni 
from external Nature which are given to Man and not to the hrates, 
1 sec the evidence of Man's soul. I (»n understand whvthe inferior 
animnl has no capacity to receive the idea of a Deity ana of Worship . 
— simply because the inferior animal, even if graciously admi^d to 
a future life, may not therein preserve the sense of its identity. I cui ■ 
understand cveii why that sympathy with each other which we mn ■ 
nossess, and which constitutes the great virtue we emphatically call j 
Humanity, is not possessed by the lesser animals (or, at least, m a < 
very rare and exceptional degree) even where they live in commimi- 
ties, like beavers, or bees, or ants; because men are destined to meet 
to know, and to love each other in the life to oome« and the bosd 
between the brutes ceases here. 

" Now the more, then, we examine the inherent capacities bestowad 
distinctly and solely on Man^ the more the^ seem to distingpiish him 
from the other races by their comprehension of objects beyond hii 
life upon this earth. Man alone, says Muller, 'can conceive ab- 
stract notions': and it is in abstract notions — such as time, space* 
matter, spirit, liffht, form, quantity, essence— that man grounds not 
only all philosophy, all science, but all that practically improves oofl 
generation for tne benefit of the next. And why P Because idl these 
abstract notions unqonsciously lead the mind away from the material 
into the immaterial— from the present into the future. But if man 
ceases to exist when he disappears in the ^ve, you must be compelled 
to affirm that he is the only creature in existence whom Nature or Pro- 
vidence has condescended to deceive and cheat by capacities for 
which there are no available objects. How nobly and how truly 
has Chalmers said : * What inference shall we draw from this remark- 
able law in Nature that there is nothing waste and nothing meaning- 
less in the feelings and faculties wherewith living creatures are 
endowed? For each desire there is a counterpart object; for each 
faculty there is room and opportunity for exercise, either in the 
present or the coming futurity. Now, but for the doctrine of immor- 
tality, Man would be an exception to this law— he would stand forth 
as an anomaly in nature, with aspirations in his heart for which the 
universe had no antitype to offer, with capacities of understanding 
and thought that never were to be followed by objects of correspond- 
ing greatness through the whole history of his bemg ! 

lit nt % % itt 

" ' With the inferior animals there is a certain squareness of adjust- 
ment, if we may so term it, between each desire and its correspondent 
gratincation. The one is evenly met by the other^ and there is a 
fulness and definiteness of enjoyment up to the capacity of enjoyment. 
Not so with Man who, both rrom the vastness of nis propensities and 
the vastness of his powers, feels himself chained ana beset in a field 
too narr9W for him. He alone labours under the discomfort of an 
incongruity between his circumstances and his powers ; and unless 
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there be new circamstances awaiting him in a more advanced state 
of being, he, the noblest of Nature's products here, would turn out 
to be the greatest of her failures.'* 

"This, then, I take to be the proof of Soul m Man, not that he has 
a mind — because, as you justly say, inferior animals have that, though 
in a lesser degree — but because he has the capacities to comprehend, 
as soon as he is capable of any abstract ideas whatsoever, the very 
truths not needed for self-conservation on earth, and therefore not 

fiven to yonder ox and opossum— viz., the nature of Deity — Soul — 
[ereafter. And in the recognition of these truths, the Human 
society, that excels the society of beavers, bees, and ants by perpetual 
and progressive improvement on the notions inherited from its pro- 
genitors, rests its basis. Thus, in fact, this world is benefited for 
men by their belief in the next, while tie society of brutes remains 
age after age the same. Neither the bee nor the beaver has, in all 
probability, improved since the Delude. 

" But, inseparable from the conviction of these truths is the impulse 
of prayer and worship. It does not touch my argument when a 
philosopher of the school of Bolingbroke or Lucretius says, 'ih&t the 
origin of prayer is in Man's ignorance of the phenomena of Nature.' 
That it is fear or ignorance which, ' when rocked the mountains or 
when groaned the grouncL taught the weak to bend, the proud to 
pray,' my answer is — the brutes are much more forcibly impressed 
by natural phenomena than Man is ; the bird and the oeast know 
before you and I do when the mountain will rock and the ground 
groan, and their instinct leads them to shelter ; but it does not lead 
them to prayer. If my theory be right that Soul is to be sought not 
in the question whether mental ideas be innate or formed by experi- 
ence, by the sense, bv association or habit, but in the inherent capacity 
to receive ideas, — tnen, the ca^acitv bestowed on Man alone, to be 
impressed by Nature herself with the idea of a Power superior to 
Nature, with which Power he can establish commune, is a proof that 
to Man alone the Maker has made Nature itself proclaim his existence 
— that to Man alone the Deity vouchsafes the communion with Him- 
self which comes from prayer." 

" Even were this so," said I. "is not the Creator omniscient? if 
all-wise, all-foreseeing? If all-foreseeing, all-preordaining? Ctm 
the prayer of His creature alter the ways of His wiQ ? " 

"For the answer to a question," returned Paber, " which is not 
unfrequently asked by the clever men of the world. I ought to refer 
you to the skilled theologians who have so triumphantly carried the 
reasoner over that ford of doubt which is crossed every day by the 
infant. But as we have not their books in the wilderness, I am con- 
tented to draw mv reply as a necessary and logical sequence from 
the propositions I nave sought to ground on the plain observation of 

* Chalmers, Bridgewater Treatise, vol. ii., pp. 28, 30. Perhaps I shoald observe, 
that here and elsewhere in the dialogues between Faber and Fenwick^ V^^Vm^ 
generaUy been thought better to substitute the nvoy^ ol \2cv<& WQ^^cjt tajjycto^ lW^J 
the mere outline or puiport of the quotaUou Nf^Vc^ xoKiBnirs «9S«t^a^ ^A ^>^ 
iuterlocaUxt 
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Nature. I can only guess at the Deity's Omniscience, or His modes 
of enforcing His power, by the observation of Hjs general laws; 
and of all His laws, I know of none more general than the impulse 
which bids men pray— which makes Nature so act, that all the phe- 
nomena of Nature we can conceive, however startling and inexpe- 
rienced, do not make the brute pray ; but there is not a trouble that 
can happen to man. but what liis impulse is to pray, — always pro- 
vided, mdeed, that ne is not a philosopher. I say not this in sconi 
of the philosopher, to whose wildest guess our obligations are ig- 
nite, but simply because for all which is impulsive to Man, there is a 
reason in Nature which no philosophy can explain away. I do not 
then, bewilder myself by seeking to bind and!^ limit the Omniscience 
of tne Deity to my finite ideas. I content myself with snpposinj^ 
that, somehow or other. He has made it quite compatible vnm His 
Omniscience that Man should obey the impulse which leads him to 
believe that, in addressing a Deity, he is addressing a tender, com- 
passionate, oenignant Father, and in that obedience shall obtain 
beneficial results. If that impulse be an illusion, then we must say 
that Heaven governs the earth by a lie ; and that is impossible, be- 
cause, reasoning by analogy, all Nature is truthful— that is. Nature 
gives to no species instincts or impulses which are not of service to 
it. Should I not be a shallow physician if, where I find in the 
human organization a principal or a property so general that I must 
believe it normal to the healthful conditions of that organization, 
I should refuse to admit that Nature intended it for use ? Rea- 
soning by all analogy, must I not say the habitual neglect of its 
use must more or less iniure the harmonious wellbeing of the whole 
human system ? I could have much to add upon the point in dis- 
pute by which the creed implied in jrour question would enthral 
the Divine mercj by the necessities of its Divine wisdom, and sub- 
stitute for a benignant Deity a relentless Fate. But here I should 
exceed my province. I am no theologian. Enough for me that in 
all my afflictions, all my perplexities, an impulse, that I obey as an 
instinct, moves me at once to prayer. Do 1 find by experience that 
the prayer is heard, that the affliction is removed, the doubt is 
solved ? That, indeed, would be presumptuous to say. But it is 
not presumptuous to think that by the efficacy of prayer my heart 
becomes more fortified against the sorrow, and my reason more 
serene amidst the doubt." 

I listened, and ceased to argue. I felt as if in that solitude, and 
in the pause of my wonted mental occupations, my intellect was 
growing languid, and its old weapons rusting in disuse. My pride 
took alarm. I had so from my boyhood cherished the idea of fame, 
and so glorified the search after knowledge, that I recoiled in dis- 
may from the thought that I had relinquished knowledge, and cut 
myself off from fame. I resolved to resume myonce favourite phi- 
losophical pursuits, re-examine and complete the Work to which I had 
once committed my hopes of renown ; and. simultaneously, a restless 
desire seized me to coramnmcate, though out at brief intervals, with 
other minds than those ImTnedAatd^ ^i^iXim m^ x^-jiOs^- ^W^^ fresh 
from the old world, and twWing t\i^ isi^mwY^^^l \\.^^\xvi^Y*^Sfla.* 
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tion. Emigrants frequently passed my doors, but I had hitherto 
shrunk from tendering the hospitalities so universally accorded in 
the colony. I could not endure to expose to such rough strangers 
my Lilian's mournful affliction, and that thought was not less intoler- 
able to Mrs. AsUeigh. I now hastily constructed a log-building a 
few hundred yards from the house, and near the main track taken by 
tra>vellers through the spacious pastures. I transported to this 
building my hooka and scientific instruments. In an upper storey I 
placed my telescopes and lenses, my crucibles and retorts. I re- 
newed my chemicjd experiments— 1 sought to invigorate my mind by 
other branches of science which I had hitherto less cultured — medi- 
tated new theories on Light and Colour-— collected specimens in 
Natural History— subjected animalcules to my microscope — geo- 
logical fossils to my hammer. With all these quickened occupa- 
tions of thought, I strove to distract myself ixom sorrow, and 
strengthen my reason against the illusions of my fantasy. The Lumi- 
nous Shadow was not seen a^ain on my wall, and the thought of 
Margrave himself was banished. 

In this building I passed man^ hours of each da^ ; more and more 
earnestly plunging my thoughts into the depths of abstract study, as 
Lilian's unaccountable dislike to my presence became more and more 
decided. When I thus ceased to think that my life cheered and 
comforted hers, my heart's occupation was ^ne. I had annexed 
to the apartment reserved for myself in this lo^-hut a couple of 
spare rooms, in which I could accommodate passing strangers. 1 
learned to look forward to their coming with interest, and to see 
them depart with regret ; vet, for the most part, they were of the ordi- 
nary class of colonial aaventurers: bankrupt tradesmen, unlucky 
farmers, forlorn mechanics, hordes of unskilled labourers, now and 
then a briefless barrister, or a sporting collegian who had lost his all 
on the Derby. One day, however, a young man of education and 
manners that unmistakably proclaimed the cultured gentleman of 
Europe, stopped at my door. He was a cadet of a noble Prussian 
family, which for some political reasons had settled itself in Paris ; 
there he had become intimate with young French nobles, and, 
living the life of a young Erench noble, had soon scandalized his 
German parents, forestalled his slender inheritance, and been com- 
pelled to fly his father's frown and his tier's bills. AH this he told 
me with a lively frankness which proved how much the wit of a German 
can be quickened in the atmosphere of Paris. An' old college 
friend, of birth inferior to his own, had been as unfortunate in seek- 
ing to make monev as this young prodigal had been an adept in 
spending it. The friend, a few years previously, had accompanied 
other Germans in a migration to Australia, and was already thriving ; 
the spendthrift noble was on his way to join the bankrupt trader, 
at a German settlement fifty miles distant from my house. This 
youn^ man was unlike any German I ever met. He had all the 
exquisite levity by which the well-bred Erenchman gives to the 
doctrines of the Cynic the grace of the Epicurean. He owiaadVisB.- 
self to be good for nothing with an elegance ol c»sA<i>» '^^SL^s^^oRi^ 
onJ/ disarmed censure, but seemed to cd[\821i<ss^si& «Ajxax»^ass^\ «c>.^ 
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withal, the happy spendthrift was so inebriate with hope— fioie 
that he should be rich before he was thirty. How and ^erefore 
rich P — he could have no more explained than I can square the 
circle. When the grand serious German nature does Erenohify itself 
it can become so extravagantly Erench ! 

I listened, almost enviously, to this light-hearted proflig[ate'8 
babble, as we sat by my rude fireside— I, sombre man of science 
and sorrow, he, smiling child of idlesse and pleasure, so much one 
of Nature's courtier-like nobles, that there, as he smoked his viL 
lainous pipe, in his dust-soiled shabby garments, and with his 
ruffianly revolver stuck into his belt, I would defy the damtiest 
Aristarch who ever presided as critic over the holiday world, not to 
have said, " There smiles the genius beyond my laws, the bom dar- 
ling of the Graces, who in every circumstance, in every age. like 
Anstippus, would have socially charmed— would have been wdfoome 
to the orgies of a Csesar or a Glodius, to the boudoirs of a Montespvi 
or a Pompadour— have lounged through the Mulberry Garaene 
with a Rochester and a Buckiugham, or smiled from the deatli- 
cart, with a Eichelieu and a Lauzun, a gentleman's disdain of 
amob!" 

I was so thinking as we sat, his light talk frothing up fron 
his careless lips, when suddenly from the spray and the sparkle of 
that light talk was flung forth the name of Margrave. 

" Margrave I " I exclaimed. " Pardon me. What of him ? " 

** What of him ! I asked if, by chance, you knew the only 
Englishman I ever had the meanness to envy P " 

" Perhaps you sneak of one person, and I thought of another." 

" Fardteuy my aear host, there can scarcely be two Margraves! 
The one of whom I speak flashed like a meteor upon Paris, nought 
from a prince of the Bourse a palace that might have lodged a prince 
of the blood-roya], eclipsed our Jew bankers in splendour, oxajeunesse 
dore'e in good looks and hair-brain adventures, and, strangest of all 
filled his salons with philosophers and charlatans, chemists sma 
spirit-rappers ; insulting the gravest dons of the schools by bringing 
them face to face with the most impudent quacks, the most ridicu- 
lous dreamers — and yet, withal, himself so racy and charming, so 
bon prince^ so bon enfant ! For six months he was the rage at Paris : 
perhaps he might have continued to be the rage there for six vears, 
but all at once the meteor vanished as suddenly as it had flashed. Is 
this the Margrave whom you know P " 

** I should not have thought the Margrave whom I knew could have 
reconciled his tastes to thelife of cities." 

" Nor could this man : cities were too tame for him. He has gone 
to some far-remote wilds in the East— some say in search of the 
Philosopher's Stone ; for he actually maintained in his house a Sicilian 
adventurer, who, when at work on that famous discovery, was stifled 
by the fumes of his own crucible. After that misfortune. Margrave 
took Paris in disgust, and we lost him." 

" So this is the only Englishman whom you envy ! Envy him ! 
Why?'* 

'^jBecaose he is the oiiVy '!^ft\k^toa»XL\ c^^t,\ftRi\.'«V';i ^^Bl^K«^\Ri 
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be rich and yet free from the spleen : I envied him because one had 
only to look at his face and see now thoroughly he enjoyed the life of 
which your countrymen seem to be so heartily tired ! But now that 
I have satisfied your curiosity, pray satisfy mine. Who and what is 
this Englishman ? " 
" Who and what was he. supposed at Paris to be ? " 
" Conjectures were numberless. One of your countrymen suggested 
that which was most generally favoured. This jgentleman, whose 
name I forget, but who was one of those old roues who fancy them- 
selves young because they live witli the young, no sooner set eyes 
upon Margrave, than he exclaimed, * Louis Grayle come to life again, 
as I saw him forty-four years ago! But no — still younger, still 
handsomer^-it must be his son ! ' " 
" Louis Grayle, who was said to be murdered at Aleppo ? " 
"The same. That strange old man was enormously rich, but it 
seems that he hated his lawful heirs, and left behind him a fortune so 
far below that which he was known to ^ssess. that he must cer- 
tainly have disposed of it secretly before his deatn. Why so dispose 
of it, if not to enrich some natural son, whom, for private reasons, he 
might not have wished to acknowledge, or point out to the worm by 
the signal bequest of his will ? All that Marffrave ever said of him- 
self and the source of his wealth confirmed this belief. He frankly 
proclaimed himself a natural son, enriched by a father whose name 
ne knew not nor cared to know." 
" It is true. And Margrave quitted Paris for the East P When ? " 
" I can tell vou the date within a day or two, for his flight preceded 
mine by a week ; and, happily, all Pans was so busy in talking of it, 
that I slipped away without notice." 

And the Prussian then named a date which it thrilled me to hear, 
for it was in. that very month, and about that very day, that the 
Luminous Shadow had stood within my threshold. 

The young Count now struck off into other subjects of talk: 
nothing more was said of Margrave. An hour or two afterwards he 
went on his way, and I remained long gazing musingly on the embers 
of the fire dying low on my hearth. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

My Work, my Philosophical Work— the ambitious hope of my intel- 
lectual life — how eagerly I returned to it again ! Par away from my 
liousehold grief, far away from my haggard perplexities — ^neither a 
Lilian nor a Margrave there ! 

As I went over what I had before written, each link in its chain of 
reasoning seemed so serried, that to alter one were to dewMasgi. "^li^^ 
and the whole reasoning was so opposed. \;o \)fekft ^^'ssSoifl^ ^:&^^«sSk 
wonders I myself had experienced, ao\ioa\Si<a\.'^^'&«^^^^^'^^'^?^^^ 
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of a Fabrr. or the childlike belief of an Amy, that I must laxn 
destroyed toe entire work if I had admitted sucn contradictions to tts 
dcsigrn ! 

But the Work was I myself! — ^I, in my solid, sober, healtHDl 
mind, before the brain had been perplexed by a phantom. Woe 
phantoms to be allowed as testimomes against science? No; in 
returning to my Book, I returned to my former Me ! 

How Strang is that contradiction between our beimr as man aad 
onr being as author ! Take any writer enamoured of a syBtem-t 
thousand things may happen to him every day whiob might ahike 
his faith in that system : and while he moves about as mere man, iiii 
faith is shaken. But wtien he settles himself back into the phase of 
his being as author, the mere act of taking pen in hand and smooth- 
ing the j)aper before him, restores his speculations to their sma^ 
mechanical train. The system, the beloved system, re-assorts its 
tyrannic sway, and he either ignores, or moulds into fresh proo&Q^ 
his the9ry as author, all which, an hour before, had given his theoiy 
the lie in his living perceptions as man. 

I adhered to my system ; — I continued my work. Here, in tte 
barbarous desert, was a link between me and the Cities of EuropeL 
All else might break down under me. The love I had dreamed of 
was blotted out from the world and might never be restored ; my 
hearth might be lonely, my life be an exile's. My reason might, it 
last, give way before the spectres which awed my senses, or the sor- ' 
rows which stormed mv heart. But here, at least, was a monumaot 
of my rational thoughtful Me— of my individualized identity in multi- 
forni creation. And my mind, in the noon of its force, would shed 
its light on the earth when my form was resolved to its elements. 
Alas ! in this very yearning for the Hereafter, thoujgh but the Here- 
after of a Name, could I see only the craving of Mind, and hear not 
the whisper of Soul P 

The avocation of a colonist, usually so active, had little interest for 
me. This vast territorial lordship, in which, could I have endeared 
its possession by the hopes that animate a founder, I should ha?e 
felt all the zest and the pride of ownership, was but the run of a 
common to the passing emi^ant, who would leave no son to inherit 
the tardy products of nis labour. I was not goaded to industry by 
the stimulus of need. I could only be ruined if I risked all my 
capital in the attempt to improve. I lived, therefore, amongst my 
fertile pastures, as careless of culture as the English occupant of the 
Highland moor, which he rents for the range oiits solitudes. 

I knew, indeed, that if ever I became avaricious, I might swell my 
modest affluence mto absolute wealth. I had revisited the spot in 
which I had discovered the nugget of gold, and had found the pre- 
cious metal in rich abundance lust under the first coverings of the 
alluvial soil. I concealed my discovery from all. I knew that, did I 
proclaim it, the charm of my bush-hfe would be gone. My fields 
would be infested by all the wild adventurers who gather to gold as 
the vultures of prey round a carcase \ my servants would desert me, 
my very flocks would \ie s\\e.\>\iet^^^\ ^ . ^ ^ :v v^ 

Months again roUed on Tao^l\\s. \ >a».^ \^^ ^sg^-ts^.^^SiBR. ^.*r. 
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of my beloved Work, when it was again suspended^ and by an ansraish 
keener than all which I had previously known. 

Lilian became alarmingly ul. Her state of health, long gradually 
declining, had hitherto admitted chequered intervals of improvement, 
and exhibited no symptoms of actual danger. But now she was 
seized with a kind of chronic fever, attended with absolute privation 
of sleep, an aversion to even the lightest nourishment, and an acute 
nervous susceptibility to all the outward impressions of which she 
had long seemed so unconscious ; morbidly ahve to the faintest sound, 
shrinking from the light as from a torture. Her previous impatience 
at my entrance into her room became aggravated into vehement 
emotions, convulsive paroxysms of distress : so that !Faber banished 
me from her chamber, and, with a heart bleeding at every fibre, I 
submitted to the cruel sentence. 

Faber had taken up his abode in my house and brought Amy with 
him ; one or the other never left Lilian, night or day. The great 
physician spoke doubtfuUy of the case, but not despairingly. 

"Remember," he said, "that in spite of the want of sleep, the 
abstinence from food, the form has not wasted as it would do were 
this fever inevitably mortal. It is upon that phenomenon I build a 
hope that I have not been mistaken in the opinion I hazarded from 
the first. We are now in the midst of the critical struggle between 
life and reason ; if she preserve the one, my conviction is that she 
will regain the other. That seeming antipathy to yourself is a good 
omen. You are inseparably associated with her intellectual world : 
in proportion as she revives to it, must become vivid and powerful 
the reminiscences of the shock that annulled, for a time^ that world 
to her. So I welcome, rather than fear, the over-susceptibility of the 
awakening senses to external sights and sounds. A few days will 
decide if I am right. Li this climate the progress of acute maladies 
is swift, but the recovery from them is yet more startlingly rapid. 
Wait— endure— be prepared to submit to the will of Heaven ; out 
do not despond of its mercy." 

I rushecf away from the consoler — away into the thick 9f the 
forests, the heart of the solitude. All around me, there, was joyous 
with life ; the locust sang amidst the herbage ; the cranes gambolled 
on the banks of the creek ; the squirrel-like opossums frolicked on 
the feathery boughs. " And what," said I to myself—" what if that 
which seems so fabulous in the distant being who>se existence has 
bewitched my own, be substantially true ? What if to some potent 
medicament Margrave owes his glorious vitality, his radiant youth P 
Oh ! that I had not so disdainfully turned away irom his hinted soli- 
citations — to what? — ^to nothing guiltier than lawful experiment. 
Had I been less devoted a bigot to this vain Schoolcraft, which we 
call the Medical Art, and which, alone in this age of science, has 
made no perceptible progress since the days of its earliest teachers 
— had I said, in the true humility of genuine knowledge, * these alche- 
mists were men of genius and tnought ; we owe to them nearly all the 
grand hints of our chemical science — is it likely that tbLe.^ '^<3Vil>.^\i35N^^ 
heen wholly drivellers andidiots intheoiiei«i\k ws^ ^CQ3i%W2Qfcr«v<2!^'* 

Tl2 
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— Lad I said that, I might now have no fear of losing my Lilian. Why, 
after all, should there not be in Nature one prunary essence^ one 
master substance, in which is stored the specific nutriment of hfe?" 
Thus incoherently muttering to the woods what my pride of reason 
would not have suffered me gravely to say to my feUow-men, 1 fatigued 
my tormented spirits into a gloomy calm, and mechanically retraced 
my steps at the decline of day. I seated myself at the door of my 
solitarv log-hut, leaning my cheek upon my hand, and musing. 
Wearily I looked up, roused by a discord of clattering hoofs ami 
lumbering wheels on the hollow-sounding grass-track. A crazy 
groaning vehicle, drawn by four horses, emerged from the copse of 

fum-trees — fast^ fast along the road, which no such pompous yehide 
ad traversed smce that which had borne me— luxurious satrap for 
an early colonist— to my lodge in the wilderness. What emigrant^ 
rich enough to squander in the hire of such an equipage more than 
its cost in England, could thus be entering on my waste domain? 
An ominous thrill shot through me. 

The driver — perhaps some broken-down son of luxury in the Old 
World, fit for nothing in the New World but to ply, for hire, the task 
that might have led to his ruin when plied in sport— stopped^ at the 
door of my hut, and called out, '* Friend, is not this the great Pen- 
wick Section, and is not yonder long pile of building the Master^s 
house P " 

Before I could answer I heard a faint voice, within the vehicle, 
spejJdng to the driver ; the last nodded, descended from his seat, 
opened the carriage-door, and offered his arm to a man, wlio, waving 
aside the proffered aid, descended slowly and feebly : paused a moment 
as if for breath, and then, leaning on his staff, walked from the road, 
across the sward rank with luxuriant herbage, through the little 
gate in the new-set fragrant wattle-fence, weaiily, languidly, halting 
often, till he stood facing me, leaning botn wan and emaciated hands 
upon his staff, and his meagre form shrinking deep within the folds 
of a cloak lined thick with costly sables. His face was sharp, his 
complexion of a livid yellow, his eyes shone out from their hollow 
orbits, unnaturally enlarged and fatally bright. Thus, in ghastly 
contrast to his former splendour of youth and opulence of life. Mar- 
grave stood before me. 

" I come to you," said Margrave, in accents hoarse and broken, 
"from the shores of the East. Give me shelter and rest. I have 
that to say which will more than repay you." 

Whatever, till that moment, my hate and my fear of this unexpected 
visitant, hate would have been inhumanity, fear a meanness — con- 
ceived for a creature so awfullv stricken down. 

Silently, involuntarily, I led him into the house. There he rested a 
few minutes, with closed eyes and painful gasps for breath. Mean- 
while, the driver brought from the carriage a travelling-bag and a 
small wooden chest or coffer, strongly banded with iron clamps. Mar- 
grave, looking up as the man drew near, exclaimed fiercelv, " W'lio 
told you to touch that chest ? How dare you ? Take it irom that 
J'enwick ! Place it \\et&— \iet^\y3 \k^ i\^^V* 
K>k the chest iromtlie dmec,\i>DLO^^ Yv«v!a.^ «si.^^\^ \!^\i^\!a%^ 
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imperiously rated in the land of democratic equality, was appeased 
by the gold which Margrave lavishly flung to him. 

"Take care of the poor gentleman, squire," he whispered to me, 
in the spontaneous impulse of gratitude — " 1 fear he will not trouble 
you ion^. He must be monstrous rich. Arrived in a vessel hired 
all to liimself, and a train of outlandish attendants, whom he has left 
behind in the town yonder ! May I bait my horses in your stables ? 
They have come a lon^ way." 

I pointed to the neighbouring stables, and the man nodded his 
thanks, remounted his box, and drove off. 

1 returned to Margrave. A faint smile came to his lips as I placed 
the chest beside him. 

"Ay, ay ! " he muttered. " Safe ! safe ! I shall soon be well 
again — very soon ! And now I can sleep in peace ! " 

i led him into an inner room, in which there was abed. He threw 
himself on it with a loud sigh of relief. Soon, half raising himself 
on his elbow, he exclaimed, " The chest—bring it hither ! I need it 
always beside me ! There, there ! Now for a few hours of sleep ; 
and then, if I can take food, or some such restoring cordial as your 
skill may suggest, 1 shall be strong enough to talk. We will talk ! 
—we will talk ! " 

His eyes closed heavily as his voice fell into a drowsy mutter : a 
moment more and he was asleep. 

1 watched beside him, in mingled wonder and compassion. Look- 
ing into that face, so altered vet still so young, I could not sternly ques- 
tion what had been the evil of that mystic life, which seemed now oozing 
awav through the last sands in the hour-glass. I placed my hand 
softlv on his pulse : it scarcely beat. I put my ear to his breast, ai^d 
involuntarily sighed, as I distinguished in its fluttering heave that 
dull dumb sound, in which the heart seems knelling itself to the 
greedy grave ! 

Was this, indeed, the potent magician whom I had so feared ? 
— this the guide to the Rosicrucians' secret of life's renewal, in whom, 
but an hour or two ago, my fancies gulled my credulous trust ? 

But suddenly, even while thus Sliding my wild superstitions, a 
fear, that to most will seem scarcely less superstitious, shot across 
me. Could Lilian be affected by the near neighbourhood of one to 
whose magnetic influence she had once been so strangely subjected P 
1 left Margrave still sleeping, closed and locked the door of the hut, 
went back to my dwelling, and met Am)[ at the threshold. Her 
smile was so cheering that i felt at once relieved. 

" Hush ! " said the child, putting her finger to her lips, " she 
is so quiet ! I was coming in search of you, with a message 
from her." 

" From Lilian to me— what ! to me ? "• 

" Hush ! About an hour ago, she beckoned me to draw near to her, 
and then said, very softly : * Tell Allen, that light is coming back to 
me, and it all settles on him— on him. Tell him that I pray to be 
spared to walk by his side on earth, hand-in-hand to that nfi»s^^ 
which is no dream, Amy. Tell him that •,— tlo dct^«Hi\^ ^^ x_ a. ^ 

While the child spoke my tears guaked, widi X.Vi'ft ^\?NPQ%\i»»a^ ^" 
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which I veiled my face quirered like the leaf of the aspan. Aai 
when I could command my voice, I said plaintively, — 

'' May I not, then, see her ?— only for a momeiit^ and answer her 
message, though but by a look P " 

" No, no ! " 

"No! Where is Faber P " 

" Gone into the forest, in search of some herbs, but he gate w 
this n9te for you." 

I wiped the blinding tears from my eyes, and read these lines: 

"I have, though with hesitation, permitted Amy to tell youtk 
cheering words, oy which our beloved natient confirms mv bdk^ 
that rca^n is commg back to her — slowly, labouringly; bni if ak 
survive, for permanent restoration. On no account, attempt to ise- 
cipitate or disturb the work of Nature. Ajs dang^erous as a sadden 
fflare of light to eyes long blind and newlj regaining vision, in tb 
friendly and soothmg dark, would be the agitation that your presence 
at this crisis would cause. Confide in me. 

I remained brooding over these lines and over Lilian's message 
long and silently, while Amy's soothing whispers stole into my &i$ 
soft as the murmurs of a rill heard in the gloom of forests. Bousins 
myself at length, my thoughts returned to Margrave. Doubtless 
he would soon awake. I bade Amy bring me such slight natriment 
as I thought best suited to his enfeebled state, telling per it was for 
a sick traveller, resting himself in my hut. When Amy returned, I 
took from her the little basket with which she was charged, and 
having, meanwhile, made a careful selection from the contents of my 
medicme-chest, went back to the hut. I had not long resumed my 
place beside Margrave's pillow before he awoke. 
*" What o'clock is it ? he asked, with an anxious voice. 

" About seven." 
' " Not later ? That is well ; my time is precious." 

" Compose yourself, and eat." 

I placed the food before him, and he partook of it, though spa- 
ringly, and as if with effort. He then dozed for a short time, again 
woke up, and impatiently demanded the cordial, which I haid pre- 
pared in the meanwhile. Its effect was greater and more immediate 
than 1 could have anticipated, proving, perhaps, how much of youth 
there was still left in his system, however undermined and ravaged 
by disease. Colour came back to his cheek, his voice grew per- 
ceptibly stronger. And as I lighted the lamn on the table near us— 
for it was growing dark — he gathered himself up, and spoke thus : 

" You remember that I once pressed on you certain experiments. 
My object then was to discover tne materials from which is extracted 
the specific that enables the organs of life to expel ^ease and 
regain vigour. In that hope, I sought your intimacy. An intimacy 
you gave, but withdrew." 

" Dare you complain P Who and what was the being from whose 
intimacy I shrunk appalled P " 

"Ask what questions you please," cried Margrave, impatiently, 
"later, — ^if I have 8tici\g\Ai \el\. Vo «aa>N^x XJasoi^ \s^ 4a not inter* 
rupt mc, while I huaband m^ iot^^ \.q ^^^'S ^^^^ ^^\iRk S& Sssw^s^od^ 
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to me and to you. Disappointed in the hopes I had placed in you, 
I resolved to repair to Paris, — ^that ^eat furnace of all bold ideas. 
I questioned learned formalists : I Lstened to audsMsious empirics. 
The first, with all their boasted Knowledge, were too timid to concede 
my i)reinises ; the second, with all their speculative daring, too 
knavish to let me trust to their conclusions. I found but one man. 
a Sicilian, who comprehended the secrets that are called occult, and 
had the courage to meet Nature and all her agencies face to face. 
He believed, and sincerely, that he was approaching the grand result, 
at the very moment when he perished from want of the common 

Srecautions which a tyro in chemistry would have taken. At his 
eath the gaudy city became hateful : all its pretended pleasures only 
served to exhaust life the faster. Tne true joys of youth are those 
of the wild bird and wild brute, in the healthful enjoyment of 
Nature. In cities, youth is but old age with a varnish. I 
fled to the East ; I passed through the tents of the Arabs ; I was 
guided— no matter hj whom or by what — ^to the house of a Dervish, 
who had had for his teacher the most erudite master of secrets 
occult, whom I knew years ago at Aleppo— why that exclamation ? ** 

" Proceed. What I have to say will come — slater." 

" Prom this Dervish I half forced and half purchased the secret I 
sought to obtain. I now know from what peculiar substance the so- 
called elixir of life is extracted ; I know also the steps of the process . 
through which that task is accomplished. You smile incredulously P 
What is your doubt? State it while I rest for a moment. My 
breath labours ; give me more of the cordial." 

" Need I tell you mv doubt ? You have, you say, at jrour command 
the elixir of Kfe of wnich Cagliostro did not leave his disciples the 
recipe ; and you stretch out your hand for a vulgar cordial which 
any village chemist could give you ! " 

"I can explain this apparent contradiction. The process by which 
the elixir is extracted from the material which hoards its essence, 
is one that requires a hardihood of courage which few possess. This 
Dervish, who had passed through that process once, was deaf to ail 
prayer, and unmoved by all bribes, to attempt it again. He was 
poor • for the secret by which metals may be transmuted is not, as 
the old alchemists seem to imply, identical with that by which the 
elixir of life is extracted. He nad only been enabled to discover, in 
the niggard strata of the lands within range of his traveL a few 
scanty morsels of the glorious substance. iVom these he nad ex- 
tracted scarcely enough of the elixir to fill a third of that little 
flass which I have just drained. He guarded every drop for hijnself. 
(^ho that holds healthful life as the one boon above all price to 
the living, would waste upon others what prolongs and recruits his 
own bein^ ? Therefore, though he sold me his secret, he would not 
sell me his treasure." 

" Any quack may sell you the information how to make not only 
an elixir, but a sun and a moon, and then scare vou from the expen- 
ment by tales of the danger of trying it ! How ao you know that this 
essence which the Dervish possessed was the elixii ^i \j%s^es^^^j^m 
seems^ you have not tried on yo\irae\i ^\i«ht ^^'^ ^^^^x^mso^ ^3i|^| 
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could prodace P Poor wretcb ! wbo ODce seemed to me bo twfatr 
potent, do you come to the Antipodes in search of a drag tiut (nly 
exists in the fables by which a child is amused P ** 

'*Thc elixir of life is no fable," cried Margrave, with a kindliBf 
of eye, a power of voice, a dilation of form, that startled me in oiN 
iust before so feeble. That elixir was bright in m^ veins wbeniB 
last met. From that golden draught of the life-spnng of joy 1 took 
all that can gladden creation. What sage would not have exchuttdi 
his wearisome knowledge for my lusty revels with Nature P Ifm 
monarch would not have bartered his crown, with its brain4feeheo( 
care, for the radiance that circled my brows, flft^King oat from the 
U^ht that was in me P Oh again, oh agradn ! to enjoy the freedom of 
air with the bird, and the glow of the sun with the lizard; to 
sport through the blooms of the earth Nature's playmate ttd 
darling : to lace, in the forest and desert, the pard and the Uoo,- 
Nature s bravest and fiercest,— her first-bom, the heir of her reuDp 
with the rest of her children for slaves ! " 

As these words burst from his lips, there was a wild grandeur ii 
the aspect of this enigmatical being which I had never beheld in the 
former time of his affluent, dazzling youth. And, indeed, in his Ian* 
guage, and in the thoughts it clothed, there was an eamestnesa^ • 
concentration, a directness, a j)urpose, which had seemed wantins 
to his desultory talk in the earlier days. I expected,that reactiona 
languor and exhaustion would follow his vehement outbreak of pO' 
sion ; but, after a short pause, he went on with steady accents. Eis 
will was sustaining his strengikh. He was determined to force his 
conyictions on me, and the vitality, once so rich, rallied all its 
lingering forces to the aid of his intense desire. 

I tell you, then," he resumed, with deliberate calmness, "that, 
years ago, I tested in my own person that essence which is the 

sovereign medicament. In me, as you saw me at L , you behelJ 

the proof of its virtues. Feeble and ill as I am now, my state was 
incalculably more hopeless when formerly restored by the elixir. 
He from whom I then took the sublime restorative, died without 
revealing the secret of its composition. What I obtained was only 
just sufficient to recruit the lamp of my life, then dying down — and no 
drop was left for renewing the light which wastes its own rays in the 
air that it gilds. Though the Dervish would not sell me his treasure, 
he permitted me to see it. The appearance and odour of this 
essence are strangely peculiar — ^unmistaKablc by one wbo has once 
beheld and partaken of it. In short, I recognised in the hands of the 
Dervish the bright life-renewer, as I had borne it away from the 
corpse of the Sage of Aleppo." 

" Hold ! Are you then, in truth, the murderer of Haroun, and is 
your true name Louis Grayle ? " 

" I am no murderer, and Louis Grayle did not leave me his name. 
I again adjure you to postpone for this night, at least, the questions 
you wish to address to me.^ 

" Seeing that this obstinate pauper possessed that for which the 
pale owners of millions, at tUe ^tst toxicb. <i< ^^-a.^ or ®out, would 
consent to be paupers, oi coMtafe \ cw^\ft^ ^^ ^^aaRsaaa^ ^ >iM^ 
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essence even more than the knowledge of the substance from which it 
is extracted. I had no coward fear of the experiment, which this 
timid driveller had not the nerve to renew. But still the experiment 
might fail. I must traverse land and sea to find the tit place for it. 
While, in the rags of the Dervish, the unfailing result oi the experi- 
ment was at hand. The Dervish suspected my design— he dreaded 
my power. He fled on the very night in which I had meant to 
seize what he refused to sell me. After all, I should have done 
him no great wrong ; for I should have left him wealth enough to 
transport himself to any soil in which the material for the elixir may 
be most abundant ; and the desire of life would have given his 
shrinking nerves the courage to replenish its ravished store. I had 
Arabs in my pay, who obeyed me as hounds their master. I chased 
the fugitive. I came on his track, reached a house in a miserable 
village, in which, I was told, he had entered but an hour before. 
The day was declining — the light in the room imperfect. I saw in a 
comer what seemed to me the form of the Dervish— stooped to 
seize it, and my hand closed on an asp. The artful Dervish had so 
piled his rags that they took the shape of the form they had clothed, 
and he had left, as a substitute for the giver of life, the venomous 
reptile of death. 

" The strength of my system enabled me to survive the effect of 
the poison; but during the torpor that numbed me, my Arabs, 
alarmed, ^ave no chase to my quarry. At last, though enfeebled 
and languid, I was again on my horse :— again the pursuit— asain 
the track ! I learned — but this time by a knowledge surer than 
man's— that the Dervish had taken his refuge in a hamlet that had 
sprung up over the site of a city once famed through Assyria. The 
same voice that informed me of his whereabout warned me not to 
pursue. I rejected the warning. In my eager impatience I sprang 
on to the chase ; in my fearless resolve I felt sure of the prey. I 
arrived at the hamlet wearied out, for my forces were no longer the 
same since the bite of the asp. The Dervish eluded me still ; he 
had left the floors, on which 1 sank exhausted, but a few minutes 
before my horse stopped at the door. The carpet, on which he had 
rested, still lay on the ground. I dismissed the youngest and keenest 
of my troop in search of the fugitive. Sure that this time he would 
not escape, my eyes closed in sleep. 

" How long I slept I know not — a long dream of solitude, fever, 
and anguish. Was it the curse of the Dervish's carpet ? Was it a 
taint in the walls of the house, or of the air, which broods sickly and 
rank over places where cities lie buried ? I know not ; but the Pest 
of the East had seized me in slumber. When my senses recovered I 
found myself alone, plundered of my arms, despoiled of such gold as 
I had carried about me. All had deserted and left me, as the living 
leave the dead whom the Plague has claimed for its own. As soon 
as I could stand I crawled from the threshold. The moment my 
voice was heard, my face seen, the whole squalid populace rose as on 
a wild beast— a mad dog. ^ I was driven from the place wilkm^^ftRs^!- 
tions and stones, as a miscreant whom the '¥\&%\x!& V'dji <ss^:^v ^^bM | 
while plotting the death of a holy man. Bivu&edi «si'i'^^^^as«8»%>a"B 
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still defying, I tamed in wrath on that dastardly rabble ; they alimk 
away from my path. I knew the land for miles around. I had been 
in that land years, long vears, ago. I came at last to the road wlddi 
the caravans take on their way to Damascus. There I was found, 
speechless and seemingly hfeless. by some European travellers. 
Conveyed to Damascus, I languished for weeks between life and 
death. But for the virtue of that essence, which lingered yet inmr 
veins, I could not have survived — even thus feeble ana shattered. I 
need not say that I now abandoned all thought of diseovering the 
Dervish. 1 had at least his secret, if I had failed of the paltry sapply 
he had drawn from its uses. Such appliances as heliad tola me 
were needful, are procured in the East with more ease than is 
Europe. To sum up, I am here, instructed in all the knowledge, 
and supplied with all the aids, which warntnt me in saying, 'Do yw 
care for new life in its richest enjoyments, if not for yourself, for one 
whom you love and would reprieve from the grave ? Then, shaic 
with me in a task that a single night will accomplish, and ravish a 
prize by which the life that you value the most wHl be saved from 
the dust and the worm, to live on, ever young, ever blooming, when 
each infant, new-born while I speak, shall have passed to the grare. 
Nay, where is the limit to life, while the earth hides the substance 
by which life is renewed ?' " 

I give as faithfully as I can recall them the words in whidi 
Margrave addressed me. But who can guess by cold words tran- 
scribed, even were they artfully ranged by a master of language, the 
effect words produce when warm from the breath of the speafcer? 
Ask one of an audience which some orator held enthralled, why his 
words do not ciuicken a beat in the reader's pulse, and the answer of 
one who had listened will be, " The words took their charm from the 
voice and the eye. the aspect, the manner, the man!" Soitvas 
with the incomprenensible being before me. Though his youth was 
faded, though his beautv was oimmed, though my fancies clothed 
him with memories of abhorrent dread, though my reason opposed 
his audacious beliefs and assumptions, still he charmed and spell- 
bound me — still he was the mystical fascinator — still, if the legends 
of magic had truth for their basis, he was the born magician; as 
genius, in what calling soever, is born with the gift to enchant and 
subdue us. 

Constraining myself to answer calmly, I said, " You have told me 
your story ; you have defined the object of the experiment in which 
you ask me to aid. You do right to bid me postpone my replies or 
my questions. Seek to recruit by sleep the strength you have so 
sorely tasked. To-morrow — '* 

" To-morrow, ere night, you will decide whether the man whom 
out of all earth I have selected to aid me, shall be the foe to condemn 
me to perish ! I tell you plainly I need your aid. and your prompt 
aid. Three days from this, and all aid will be too late ! " 

I had already gained the door of the room, when he called to mc 
to come back. 

" You do not live in t\as \i\3A., \iw.t vdtk vour famil v yonder. Do 
not Ull them that I aia \icie ; ^R^. ^'^ ^^aa \w^ i^xcr.^ ^*iRi \as.^ I 
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now am. Lock the door of the hut when you quit it. I should not 
close my eyes if I were not secure from intruders." 

"There is but one in my house, or in these parts, whom I would 
except from the interdict you impose. You are aware of your own 
immment danger ; the life, which you believe the discovery of a 
Dervish will indefinitely prolong, seems to my eye of physician to 
hang on a thread. I have already formed my own conjecture as to 
the nature of the disease that enfeebles you. JBut I womd fain com- 
pare that conjecture with the weightier opinion of one whose ex- 
perience and skill are superior to mine. Permit me, then, when I 
return to you to-morrow, to bring with me the great physician to 
whom I refer. His name wiU not, perhaps, be miknown to you : I 
speak of Julius Taber." 

" A physician of the schools ! I can guess well enough how 
learnedly he would prate, and how little he could do. But I will not 
object to his visit, if it satisfies you that, since I should die under 
the hands of the doctors, I mav be permitted to indulge my own 
whim in placing my hopes in a Dervish. Yet stay. You have, doubt- 
less, spoken of me to this Julius Paber, your fellow-phvsician and 
friend? Promise me, if you bring him here, that you will not name 
me— that you will not repeat to him the tale I have told you, or the 
hope which has led me to these shores. What I have told to you, 
no matter whether, at this moment, you consider me the dupe of a 
chimera, is still under the seal oi the confidence which a patient 
reposes in the physician he himself selects for his confidant. I select 
you, and not Julius Paber 1 " 

" Be it as you will," said I, after a moment's reflection. " The 
moment you make yourself my patient I am bound to consider what 
is best for you. And you ma/ more respect, and profit hy, an opinion 
based upon your purely physical condition than by one in which you 
might suppose the advice was directed rather to the.disease of the 
mind than lo that of the body." 

" How amazed and indignant your brother-physician will be if he 
ever see me a second time! How learnedly ne will prove that, 
according to all correct principles of science and nature. I ought to 
be dead!" 

He uttered this jest with a faint dreary echo of his old merry, 
melodious laugh, then turned his face to tne wall ; and so I left him 
to repose. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

I FOUND Mrs. AsUeigh waiting^ for me in her usual sitting-room. 
She was in tears. She had begun to despond of Lilian's recorerr, 
and she infected mc with her own alarm. However, I disguised iny 
participation in her fears, soothed and sustained ber as I best oooii 
and persuaded her to retire to rest. I saw Faber for a few minutes 
before I sought my own chamber. He assured me that there v» 
no perceptible change for the worse, in Lilian's- physical state anoB 
he had last seen me, and tiiat her mind, even within the last few 
hours, had become decidedly more clear. He thought that, withn 
the next twenty-four hours, the reason would make a strong and 
successful effort for complete recovery ; but he declined to haard 
more than a hope that the effort would not exhaust the enfeeiM 
powers of the Iramc. He himself was so in need of a few honn 
of rest that I ceased to harass him with questions which he could 
not answer, and fears which he could not appease. Before leavii^ 
him for the night, I told him briefly that there was a traveller in nw 
hut smitten by a disease which seemed to me so grave that I wonla 
ask his opinion of the case, if he could accompany me to the hot 
the next morning. 

My own thoughts that night were not such as would suffer me to 
sleep. 

Before Margrave's melancholy state much of my former fear and 
abhorrence faded away. This being, so exceptional that fancy miglit 
well invest him with preternatural attributes, was now reduced by 
human suffering to human sympathy and comprehension ; yet his 
utter want of conscience was still as apparent as in his days d 
joyous animal spirits. With what hideous candour he had related 
his perfidy and ingratitude to the man to whom, in his belief, he 
owed an mestiraable obligation, and with what insensibility to the 
signal retribution which in most natures would have awakened 
remorse. 

And by what dark hints and confessions did he seem to confirm the 
incredible memoir of Sir Philip Derval ! He ovnied that be had 
borne from the corpse of Haroun the medicament to which he 
ascribed his recovery from a state yet more hopeless than that under 
which he now laboured! He had alluded, rapidly, obscurely, to 
some knowledge at his command " surer than man s ! " And now, 
even now — the mere wreck of his former existence — by what Strang 
charm did he still control and confuse my reason ? And how was it 
that I felt myself murmuring, again and again, "But what, after 
all, if his hope be no chimera, and if Nature do hide a secret by 
which I could save the life of my beloved Lilian ? " 

And again and again, as that thought would force itself on me, I 
rose and crept to Lilian's l\a:es\ic^dL. \\^\.ettva.^ v^ ^"a^Oa.\Jwi, t^^test 
sound of her breathing. M\ a\.\\\ «a\ ^^^>s.\ \3i. xXiaSv* ^\fis8«3t-»Rw^. 
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nised science detects no mortal disease, yet dares not bid me rely on 
its amplest resources of skill to turn aside from her slumber the 
stealthy advance of death; while in yon log-hut one whose malady 
recognised science could not doubt to be mortal has composed 
himself to sleep confident of life ! Recognised science ! recognised 
^orance ! The science of to-day is the ignorance of to-morrow ! 
Every year some bold guess lights up a truth to which, but the year ' 
before, the schoolmen of science were as blinded as moles. 

" What, then," mv lips kept repeating — " what if Nature do hide 
a secret by which the life of my life can be saved ! What do we 
know of the secrets of Nature? What said Newton himself of his 
knowledge ? * I am like a child picking up pebbles and shells on 
the sand, while the great ocean of Truth lies all undiscovered around 
me ! ' And did Newton himself, in the ripest growth of his matchless 
intellect, hold the creed of the alchemists in scorn ? Had he not 

fiven to one object of their research, in the transmutation of metals, 
is days and his nights? Is there proof that he ever convinced 
himself that the research was the dream, which we, who are not 
Newtons, call it?* And that other great sage, inferior only to 
Newton — the calculating doubt-weigher. Descartes— had he not 
believed in the yet nobler hope of the alcnemists— believed in some 
occult nostrum or process by which human life could attain to the 
age of the Patriarchs ? " f 

In thoughts bke these the night wore away, the moonbeams that 
streamed through my window lighting up the spacious solitudes 
beyond— mead and creek^ forest-land, mountain-top— and the silence 
without broken by the wild cry of tne night-hawk and the sibilant 

* " Besides the three great subjects of Newton's labours— the fluxional calculus, 
physical astronomy, and optics— a very large portion of his time, while resident in 
his college, was devoted to researches of which scarcely a trace remains. Alchemy, 
wliich had fascinated so many eager and ambitious minds, seems to have tempted 
Newton with an overwhelming force. What theories he formed, what experi- 
ments he tried, in that laboratory where, it is said, the Are was scarcely extin- 
guished for weeks together, wiU never be known. It is certain that no success 
attended his labours ; and Newton was not a man— like Kepler — to detail to the 
world all the hopes and disappointments, all the crude and mystical fancies, which 
mixed themselves up with his career of philosophy. . . . Many years later we 
find Newton in correspondence with Locke, with reference to a mysterious red 
earth by which Boyle, who was then recently dead, had asserted that he could 
effect the grand desideratum of multiplying gold. By this time, however, 
Newton's faith had become somewhat shaken by the unsatisfactory communica- 
tions which he had himself received from Boyle on the sattJect of the golden 
recipe, though he did not abandon the idea of giving the experiment a farther trial 
as soon as the weather should become suitable for furnace experiments^*' — 
Quarterly Review, No. 220, pp. 125-0. 

t Southey, in his Doctor, vol. vi. p. 2, reports the conversation of Sir Kenelm 
Digby with Descartes, in which the great geometrician said, ** That as for render, 
ing man immortal, it was what he could not venture to promise, but that he was 
very sure he could prolong his life to the standard of the patriarchs." And Southey 
adds, '* that St. Evremond, to whom Digby repeated this, says that this opinion of 
Descartes was well known both to his fHends in Holland and in France." By the 
stress Southey lays on this hearsay evidence, it is dear that he was not acquainted 
with the works and biography of Descartes, or he would have gone to^^&l^^xsss^M;^'' 
head for authority on Descartes' opiniona— v\z., I>«&c«a\«& \&BA€d.« ^^'^\^^*?^ 
wished that Southey had done so, for no one mote \\iaxi\«N«o\si^\w«^^«*V<wa»*-^^ 
the exqaMtely candid and lovable natoxe ol tlie WiastaAoxjja -RwaKSosDasv^viSk^^*** 
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melancholy dir^ of the shining chrysooocyx ; * — ^bird tfaat neiR 
siiij^s but Ht ui^lit, and obstinate]^ haunts the roofs of the sickaad 
dyinsr, ominous of woe and death. 

Bill up sprang the sun, and, chasing these gloomy sonndi o^ 
burst the wonderful chorus of Austrauan groYcs^ the greatiiBf- 
fisher opening the jocund melodious babble with the glee of fai 
social laugh. 

And now I heard Eaber's step in Lilian's room — ^heard, thioodi 
the door, her soft voice, though 1 could not distinguish the wow. 
It was not long before I saw the kind physician standing at tl» | 
threshold of my chamber. He pressed his finger to hislip. »i 
made me a si^ to follow him. I obeved, with noiseless tread td 
stilled breathing, lie awaited me in tne garden under the flowedflf 

sincerity with which he cherished in his heart whatever doctrine he concdniii 
his understanding. De«carteR, whose Icnowledge of anatomy waa coosidenbl^ 
had that passion for the art of medicine wliich is almost inseparable ttoB thi 
pursuit of natural philosophy. At the age of twenty-foor he had aou^it (Jta G» 
many) to obtain initiation into the brotherhood erf the RcMicmcians, but unlodi^ 
could not discover any member of the society to introduce him. *' He d w ifa^* 
says Cousin, '* to assure the health of man, diminish his ills, extend his ezistoet 
He was temfled by the rapid and almost momentary passag;e of man upon eartt. 
He believed it was not, perhaps, impossible to pndong its duration.*' TImr b > 
hidden recess of fcrandenr in this idea, and the means proposed by DescartH iv 
the execution of bis project were not less grand. In his Discourse on Mettei 
Descartes says, " If it is possible to find some means to render peneralljmen ■» 
wise and more able than they have been till now, it is, I believe, in medidne tW 
those means must be sought. * * * I am sure that there is no one, even in thi 
medical profession, who will not avow that all which one Icnows of the medictiat 
is almost nothing in comparison to that which remains to leam, and that one cool' 
be exempted from an infinity of maladies, both of body and mind, and erco, 
perhaps, from the decrepitude of old age, if one had sufficient lore of ttacir 
causes and of all the remedies which nature provides for them, liierefore, litvin{ 
design to employ all my life in the research of a science so necessary, and Aonv 
discovered a path which appears to me such that one ought infalliblp, in foiioiiiiif, 
to find it, if one is not hindered prematurely by the brevity of life or by the deftcti 
of experience, I consider that there is no better remedy against those two hind- 
rances than to communicate faithfully to the public the little I have found," ftc. 
(Discours de la M^thode, vol. i. CEuvres de Descartes, Cousin's Edition.) And 
again, in his Correspondence (vol. ix. p. 341), he says, **The conservation of 
health has been always the principal object of my studies, and I have no doott 
that there is a means of acquiring much Icnowledge touctiing medicine which, ap 
to this time, is ignored." He then refers to his meditated Treatise on Animals w 
only an entrance upon that Icnowledge. But whatever secrets Descartes nuf 
have thought to discover, they are not made known to the public according to hb 
promise. And in a letter to M. Cbanut, written 1646 (four years before he died', 
he says ingenuously : *' I will tell you in confidence tbat the notion, such as it Oi 
wbicb I have endeavoured to acquire in physical philosophy, had greatly assioted 
me to establish certain foundations for moral philosophy ; and that I am mate 
easily satisfied upon this point than I am on many others touching medicine, to 
which I have, nevertheless, devoted much more time. So that," (e^ds the grand 
tliinlcer with a pathetic nobleness) — " so that, instead of finding the means to prf- 
serve life, I have found another good, more easy and more sure, which is — not It 
fear death.** 

• Cluysococyx lucidns— viz., the bird popularly called the shining or bronzed 
cuckoo. " Its note is an exceedingly melancholy whistle', heard at night, when 
it is very annoying to any sick or nervous person who may be incUned to sleep. 
I have known many instances where the bird has been perched on a tree in the 
vicinity of the room of an invalid uttering its mournful notes, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty tYvat \t co\)\dL \»* <i\&\o^vA ^twov \s»> VMiitLQn.'*~Dr. 
Bennett's Gatherlnja ol a 15afcatai\»t,\xi Kx»&\x«^aa\»« 
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acacias, passed his arm in mine, and drew me into the open pasture- 
land. 

"Compose yourself," he then said; "I bring you tidings both of 
gladness and of fear. Your Lilian's mind is restored: even the 
memories which had been swept away by the fever that followed her 

return to her home in L are returning, though as yet indistinct. 

She yearns to see you, to bless you for all your noble devotion, your 
generous, great-hearted love ; but I forbid such interview now. If, 
m a few hours, she become either decidedly stronger or decidedly 
more enfeebled, you shall be summoned to her side. Even if you are 
condemned to a loss for which the sole consolation must be placed in 
the life hereafter, you shall have, at least, the last mortal commune 
of soul with soul. Courage — courage! You are man! Bear as 
man what you have so often bid other men submit to endure." 

I had flung myself on the ground — writhing worm that had no 
home but on eartn ! Man, indeed ! Man ! Ail, at that moment, I 
took from manhood was its acute sensibility to love and to anguish ! 
But after all such paroxysms of mortal pain, there comes a strange 
lull. Thought itself halts, like the still hush of water between two 
descending torrents. I rose in a calm, which Faber might well 
mistake for fortitude. 

" Well," I said, quietly, "fulfil your promise. If Lilian is to pass 
away from me, I shaQ see her, at least, again ; no wall, you tell me, 
between our minds ; mind to mind once more — once more ! " 

" Allen," said Faber, mournfully and softly, " why do you shun to 
repeat my words — soul to soid P 

Ay, ay— I understand. Those words mean that you have 
resigned all hope that Lilian's life will linger here, when her mind 
comes back in lull consciousness ; I know well that last lightning 
flash and the darkness which swallows it up ! " 

" You exaggerate my fears. I have not resigned the hope that 
Lilian wiU survive the struggle through which she is passing, but it 
will be cruel to deceive you — my hope is weaker than it was." 

"Ay, ay. Again, I understand! Your science is in fault— it 
desponds. Its last trust is in the wonderful resources of Nature— 
the vitality stored in the young ! " 

" You have said : Those resources of Nature are wondrous. The 
vitality of youth is a fountain springing up from the deeps out of 
sight, when, a moment before, we had measured the drops oozing 
out from the sands, and thought that the well was exhausted." 

"Come with me— come. I told you of another sufferer yonder. 
I want your opinion of his case. But can you be spared a few 
minutes from Lilian's side ? " 

" Yes } 1 left her asleep. What is the case that perplexes your eye 
of physician, which is usually keener than mine, despite all the 
length of my practice ? " , 

The sufferer is young— his organization rare in its vigour. He 
has gone through and survived assaults upon life that are commonly 
fatal. His system has been poisoned by the {&ii^*& cil ^^^\tfsaiSSQ& w^^ g 
and shattered by the blast of the pbi;;afi. T^"e»& ^tsii^^ V^w^^J^J 
would not suMce to destroy him. But Vi© \a OTift '^Vo ^^»»^ ^ ^^'^ 
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dread of death. And while the heart was thus languid and feebk,it 
has been ^awcd b.v emotions of hope or of fear. I suspect thii 1b 
is dyin^, nut from the bite of the reptile, not from the taint d^ 
i)L'stH(*nce, but from the hope and the fear tiiat have OYertadKd tk 
heart's functions. Judge for yourself." 

AVe were now at the door of the hut. I unlocked it : we enterd. 
Mar;rrave had quitted liis bed, and was pacing the room sloftf* 
His btcp was less feeble, his countenance Jess haggard than on « 
previous eveniuff. 

He submitted himself to Eaber's questioning with a quiet M 
fercnec, and evidently cared nothing for any opinion which the gmt 
])hvsician might found on his replies. 

When Faber had learned all he could, he said, with a grave snile: 
" I sec that my advice will have little weight with you ; such as it b^ 
at least reflect on it. The conclusions to which your host arrived ■ 
his view of your case, and which he confided to me, are, in V 
humble judgment, correct. I have no doubt that the great orguo 
the heart is involved in the cause of your sufferings ; but the heart b 
a noble and much-enduring organ. I have known men in whomi 
has been more severely and unequivocally affected with disease tbi 
it is in you, live on for many years, and mtimately die of some otk 
disorder. But then life was held, as yours must be held^ upon vt 
condition— repose. I enjoin you to abstain from all violent action- 
to shun all excitements that cause moral disturbance. You ire 
youn^ : would you live on, you must live as the old. More than this 
—it is my duty to warn you that your tenure on earth is yot 
precarious ; you may attain to many years ; you may be suddenlif 
called hence to-morrow. The best mode to regard this uncertainly 
with the calm in which is your only chance of long life, is so to 
arrange all your worldly affairs, and so to discipline all your hunun 
anxieties, as to^feel always prepared for the summons that may come 
without waiiiing. E or the rest, quit this climate as soon as you can 
—it is the climate in which the olood courses too quickly for one who 
should shun all excitement. Seek the most equable atmosphere- 
choose the most tranquil pursuits— and Fenwick himself, in liis 
magnificent pride of stature and strength, may be nearer the grave 
than vou are." 

"lour opinion coincides with that I have just heard?" asked 
Margrave, turning to me. 

" in much — ^yes." 

" It is more favourable than I should have supposed. I am far 
from disdaining the advice so kindly offered. Permit me, in turn, 
two or three questions, Dr. Faber. Do you prescribe to me no drugs 
from your pharmacopoeia?" 

" Drugs may palliate many sufferings incidental to organic disease ; 
but drugs cannot reach organic disease itself." 

" Do you believe that, even where disease is plainly organic. Nature 
herself has no alterative and reparative powers, by which the organ 
assailed may recover itself ? ** 

*'A few exceptional ixvaV.asi'&e.'a ol ?»>w2<a.lQitwi& Kw^afc^sR, %ie upon 
record ; but we must go\i7 gewftx«X\wi^swA^'2i^\s^ ^wfe^^vass^a:* 
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"Have you never known instances-Hlo you not at this moment 
know one— in which a patient whose malady baffles the doctor's skill j 
imagines or dreams of a remedy? Call it a whim if you please, 
learned sir ^ do you not listen to the whim, and, in despair oi your 
own prescnptions, comply with those of the patient?" 

Eaoer changed countenance, and even started. Margrave watched 
him and laughed. 

" You grant that there are such cases, in which the patient gives 
the law to the physician. Now, aijply your experience to my case. 
Suppose some strange faacy had seized upon my imagination— that is 
the doctor's cant word for all phenomena whicn we call exceptional 
— some strange fancv that I had thought of a cure for this disease for 
which you have no drugs ; and suppose this fancy of mine to be so 
strong, so vivid, that to deny me its gratification would produce the 
very emotion from which you warn me as fatal — storm the heart, that 
you would soothe to repose, by the passions of rage and despjair — 
would you, as my trusted physician, concede or deny me my whim ?" 

" Can you ask ? I should ^rant it at once, if I had no reason to know 
that the thing that you fancied was harmful." 

*' Grood man and wise doctor ! I have no other question to ask. I 
thank you." 

Paber looked hard on the young, wan face, oyer which played a 
smile of triumph and irony : then turned away with an expression of 
doubt and trouble on his noble countenance. I followed him silently 
into the open air. 

" Who and what is this visitor of yours ? " he asked abruptly. 

" Who and what 1 I cannot tell you.^' 

Paber remained some moments musing, and muttering slowly to 
himself, " Tut 1 but a chance coincidence — a haphazard allusion to a 
fact which he could not have known!" 

" Faber " said I, abruptly, " can it be that Lilian is the patient in 
whose self-suggested remedies you confide more than in the various 
learning at command of your practised skill ?" 

** I cannot deny it," replied Faber, reluctantly. " In the intervals 
of that suspense from wakinff sense, which in her is not sleep, nor 
yet altogether catalepsy, she nas, for the last few days, stated accu- 
rately the precise moment in which the trance — if I may so call it- 
would pass awaj, aud prescribed for herself the remedies that should 
be then administered. In every instance, the remedies so self -pre- 
scribed, though certainly not those which would have occurred to my 
mind, have proved efficacious. Her rapid progress to reason 1 ascribe 
to the treatment she herself ordained in her tranee, without remem- 
brance of her own suggestions when she awoke. I had meant to 
defer communicating these phenomena in the idiosyncrasy of her case 
until our minds could more calmly inquire into the process bv which 
ideas — not apparently derived^ as your metaphysical school would 
derive all ideas^ from preconceived experiences — \y\\\ thus sometimes 
act like an instmct on the human sufferer for self-preservation, as the 
bird is directed to the herb or the berrj[ which heals or a&«»3Mses%k ^ 
ailments. We know how the mesmem\a -vwiX.^ ^tiiRRpos^ Vst ^^^ 
phenomenon of hygienic introvision. wx4tibirTOi«aafe* 'Si^a^V^^^^"*^ 
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is no mesmerizer, unless the patient can be supposed to mesmeme 
herself. Lon?, however, before mesmerism was heard of, medical 
history attests examples m which patients who baffled the skill ^ the 
ablest physicians have fixed their fancies on some remedy that iM* 
cious would call inoperative for good or for harm, and have lecoTend 
by the remedies thus singularly self-suggest^. And HippooiiH 
himself, if 1 construe his meaning rightly, recognises the powers fir 
self-cure which the condition of trance will sometimes bestow (mtlie 
sufferer, * where * (says the father of our art) 'the siffht being ckwd 
to the external, the soul more truthfully i>erceives the affections of 
the body.* In short — ^I own it— in this instance, the skill of tta 
physician has been a compliant obedience to the instinct called M 
m the patient. And the hopes I have hitherto permitted myself to 
give you were founded on my experience that her own hopes^ o» 
ceived in trance, had never been fallacious or exaggerated. Ik 
simi)les that I gathered for her yesterday she had descnbed; theym 
not in our herbal. But as they are sometimes used by the natively I 
had the curiosity to analyse their chemical properties shortly after I 
came to the colony, and they seemed to me as innocent as liB^ 
blossoms. They are rare in this part of Australia^ but she told bb 
where I should find them — a remote spot, which she has certuo|f > 
never visited. Last night, when you saw me disturbecL dejected, < 
was because, for the first time, the docility with which she \ai 
hitherto, in her waking state, obeyed her own injunctions in the sUto 
of trance, forsook me. She could not be induced to taste the deoo^ 
tion I had made from the herbs ; and if you found me this monuBS 
with weaker hopes than before, this is the real cause — ^viz., that when 
1 visited her at sunrise, she was not in sleep but in trance, and in 
that trance she told me that she had nothing more to suggest a 
reveal ; that on the complete restoration of her senses, which was at 
hand, the abnormal faculties vouchsafed to trance would be with- 
drawn. * As for my life,' she said quietly, as if unconscious of onr 
temporary joy or woe in the term of its tenure here — * as for my life: 
your aid is now idle ; my own vision obscure ; on my life a dark ana 
cold shadow is resting. I cannot foresee if it will pass away. When 
I strive to look around, I see but my Allen—' " 

"And so," said I, mastering my emotions, "in bidding me hope 
you did not rely on your own resources of science, but onthe whispet 
of nature in the bram of your patient ? " 

"It is so." 

We both remained silent some moments, and then, as he disappeared 
within my house, I murmured : 

* " And when she strives to look beyond the shadow, she sees only 
me ! Is there some prophet-hint of In ature there also, directing me 
not to scorn the secret which a wanderer, so suddenly dropt on my 
solitude, assures me that Nature will sometimes reveal to her seeker? 
And oh ! that dark wanderer — has nature a marvel more weird than 
himself?" 
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CHAPTER LXXVL 



1 STRAYED through the forest till noon, in debate with myself, and 
strove to shape my wild doubts into purpose, before I could nerve 
and compose myself again to face Mar^ave alone. 

I re-entered the hut. To my surprise Margrave was not in the 
loom in which I had left him. nor in that which adjomed it. I 
ascended the stairs to the kind of loft in which I had been accus- 
"tomed to pursue my studies, but in which I had not set foot since 
my alarm for Lilian had suspended my labours. There I saw Mar- 
grave quietly seated before tne manuscript of my Ambitious Work, 
ivhich Jay open on the rude table just as 1 had left it, in the midst of 
its concludmg summary. 

** I have taken the licence of former days, you see," said Mar- 
grave, smiling, " and have hit by chance on a passage I can under- 
3erstand witSout effort. But why such a waste of argument to prove 
a fact so simple ? In man, as in brute, life once lost is lost for ever; 
and that is why life is so precious to man." 

I took the book from his hand, and flung it aside in wrath. His 
approval revolted me more with my own theories than all the argu- 
mentative rebukes of Faber. 

** And now," I said, sternly, " the time has come for the explana- 
tion you promised. Before I can aid you in any experiment that may 
serve to prolong your life, I must know how far that life has been a 
"baleful and destroying influence P " 

" I have some faint recollection of having saved pour life from an 
imminent danger, and if ^titude were the attribute of man, as it is 
of the dog, 1 should claim your aid to serve mine as a right. Ask 
.me what you will. You must have seen enough of me to know that 
I do not affect either the virtues or vices of others. I regard both 
-with so supreme an indifference, that I believe I am vicious or vir- 
tuous unawares. I know not if I can explain what seems to have 
perplexed you, but if I cannot explain I have no intention to lie. 
Speak — I listen ! We have time enough now before us." 

So saying, he reclined back in tne chair, stretching out his 
limbs wearily. All round this spoilt darling of Material Nature the 
aids and appliances of Intellectual Science ! Books and telescopes, 
and crucibles, with the light of day comins through a small circular 
aperture in the boarded casement, as I had constructed the opening 
for my experimental observation of the prismal rays. 

While I write, his image is as visible before my remembrance as if 
before the actual eye—beautiful even in its decay, awful even in its 
weakness, mysterious as is Nature herself amidst aU the mechanism 
by which our fancied knowledge attempts to measure her laws and 
analyse her light. 

But at that moment no such subtle reflections delayed my inquisi- 
tive eager mind from its immediate purpose — who ;«i3L^V^^'?>a»'"^»a» 
creature boasting of a secret througVv -wXvv^^ \ tcC\^^ t^'s*^^^ \sss^^ . j 
death the life of her who was my all xxpoul^Vfe ^w^)x^ 
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I gathered rapidly and succinctly together all that I knew and all 
that I j?uessed of Mar^ve's existence and arts. I commenced from 
my Vision in that mimic Gol^tha of creatures inferior to man, close 
by the scene of man*smost trivial and meaningless pastime. I went on— 
Derval's murder; themissinjo^contentsof the casket : the apparition seen 
by the maniac assassin guiding him to the horrid deed ; the luminous 
haunting Shadow; the positive charge in the murdered man's 
memoir connecting Margrave with Louis Grayle, and accusing him of 
the murder of Haroun ; the night in the moonht pavilion at Demi 
Court ; the baneful influence on Lilian ; the struggle between me and 
himself in the house by the sea-shore ;— The strange All lliat is told 
in this Stranjje Story. 

But, warmmg as 1 spoke, and in a kind of fierce jov to be enabled 
thus to free my own heart of the doubts that baa burdened it, 
now that I was fairly face to face with the being by whom my reason 
had been so perplexed and my life so tortured, I was restramed bf 
none of the fears lest my own fancy deceived me, with which in his 
absence I had striven to reduce to natural causes the x)ortent8 of 
terror and wonder. I stated plainly, directly, the beliefs, the im- 
pressions which I had never dared even to myself to own without 
seeking to explain them away. And coming at last to a close,! 
said : Such are the evidences that seem to me to rustify abhorrenoo 
of the life that you ask me to aid in nrolonging. Your own t^e d 
last night but confirms them. And why to me — to me — do you come 
with wild entreaties to lengthen the life that has blighted my own? 
How did you even learn the home in which I sought unavailing 
refuge ? How— as your hint to Faber clearly revealed — ^were you 
aware that, in yon house, where the sorrow is veiled, where the groan 
is suppressed, where the foot-tread falls ghostlike, there strug^gks 
now between life and death my heart's twin, my world's sunshine? 
Ah! through my terror for her, is it a demon that teUs you how 
to bribe my abhorrence into submission, and supple my reason into 
use to your ends ? " 

Margrave had listened to me throughout with a fixed attention, 
at times with a bewildered stare, at times with exclamations of sur- 
prise, but not of denial. And when I had done, he remained for some 
moments silent, seemingly stupefied, passing his hand repeatedly oyer 
his brow, in the gesture so familiar to him m former days. 

At length he said, quietly, without evincing any sign either of re- 
sentment or humiliation : 

" In much that you teU me I recognise myself : inmuch I am as lost 
in amazement as you in wild doubt or fierce wrath. Of the effect 
that you say Philip Derval produced on me I have no recollection. 
Of himself I have only this — ^that he was iny foe, that he came to 
England intent on schemes to shorten mv life or destroy its enjoy- 
ments. All my faculties tend to seli-preservation ; there they 
converge as rays in a focus ; in that focus they illume and— they 
bum. I willed to destroy my intended destroyer. Did my will 
enforce itself on the a^iA, \)0 ^mck \fc ^^ ^ded P Likely enough. 
Be it so. Would y oumawve me ^ort ^«:fai% ^^ ^^^x ^^ ^^c^ssfc— not 
or the naked liaaa, Wt \>^ ^sr^^^-via "Caait ^^'va. ^v. "^vjJs.-i^^mJs. ^^ 
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tiger and serpent do more against me than the man wno wonld rob 
me of life ? He had his arts Tor assault — I had mine for self-defence. 
He was to me as the tiger that creeps through the jungle, or the 
serpent uncoiling his folds for the spring. Death to those whose 
life is destruction to mine, be they serpent, or tiger, or man ! Derval 
perished. Yes ! the spot in which the maniac had Duried the casket was 
revealed to me-^no matter how ; the contents of the casket passed 
into my hands. I coveted that possession because I believed that 
Derval had learned from Haroun of Aleppo the secret by which the 
elixir of life is prepared, and I supposed that some stores of the 
essence would be found in his casket. I was deceived— ndt a drop ! 
What I there found I knew not how to use or applv, nor did I care 
to learn. What I sought was not there. You see a luminous shadow 
of myself ; it haunts, it accosts, it compels you. Of this I know 
nothing. Was it the emanation of mj; intense will really producing 
this spectre of myself P or was it the thing of your own inoagination — 
an imagination which my will impressed and subjugated? I 
know not. At the hours when my shadow, real or supposed, was 
with you, my senses would have been locked in sleep, it is true, 
however, that I intensely desire to learn fix>m races always near to 
man, but concealed from his every-day vision, the secret that I 
believed Philip Derval had carried with nim to the tomb ; and from 
some cause or another, I cannot now of myself alone, as I could years 
ago, subject those races to my command— I must, in that^ act through 
or with the mind of another. It is true that I sought to impress upon 
your waking thoughts the images of the circle, the powers of the 
wand, which, in your trance or sleep-walking, made you the involun- 
tary agent oi my will. I knew by a dream— for by areams, more or 
less vivid, are tne results of my waking will sometimes divulged to 
myself — that the spell had been broken, the discovery I sought not 
effected. All my hopes were then transferred from yourself, the dull 
votary of science, to the girl whom I charmed to my thraldom 
through her love lor you and through her dreams of a realm which 
the science of schools never enters. In her, imagination was all pure 
and all potent ; and tell me, practical reasoner, if reason has ever 
advanced one step into knowledge except through that imaginative 
faculty which is strongest in the wisdom of ignorance, and weakest in 
the ignorance of the wise. Ponder thi^ and those manrels that 
perplex you will cease to be marvellous, i pass on to the riddle that 
puzzles you most. By Philip Derval's account I am, in truth, Louis 
Grayle restored to youth by the elixir, and while yet infirm, decrept, 
murdered Haroun— a man of a frame as athletic as yours ! By 
accepting this notion you seem to yourself alone to unravel the mys- 
teries you ascribe to my life and my powers. Oh, wise philosopher ! 
oh, profound logician ! you accept that notion, yet hold my beBef in 
the Dervish's tale a chimera ! I am Grayle made young by the elixir, 
and yet the elixir itself is a fable !" 

He paused and laughed, but the laugh was no longer even an echo 
of its former merriment or playfulness— a sinister andtettvVAskVvssi^^ 
mocking, threatening, malignant. 

Again he swept his hand over bia\ffo^ti wAte««xsNfc^*v 
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'' Is it not easier to so accomplished a sage as you to believe that 
the idlers of Paris have guessed the true solution of that problera— 
my place on this earth ? May I not be the love-son of Louis Grayle ? 
And when Haroun refused the elixir to him. or he found that his 
frame was too far exhausted for even the elixir to repair organic 
lesions of structure in the worn frame of old age, may lie not nave 
indulged the common illusion of fathers, and soothed his death-pan^ 
with the thought that he should live again in his son P Haroun is 
found dead on his carpet — rumour said strangled. What proof of the 
truth of that rumour ? Mig^ht he not have passed away in a fit ? 
Will it lessen your perplexity if I state recollections ? They are 
vague— they often perplex myself ; but so far from a wish to deceive 
you, my desire is to relate them so truthfully that you may aid Die 
to reduce them into more definite form." 

His face now became very troubled, the tone of his voice very 
irresolute : the face and the voice of a man who is either blundering 
his way through an intricate falsehood, or, through obscure reminis- 
cences. 

" This Louis Grayle ! this Louis Grayle ! I remember him well, as 
one remembers a ni^ht-mare. Whenever I look back, before the ill- 
ness of which I will presently speak, the image of Louis Grs^le 
returns to me. I see myself with nim m African wilds, commandmg 
the fierce Abyssinians. I see myself with him in the fair Persian 
valley — lofty, snow-coloured mountains encircling the garden of roses. 
I see myself with him in the hush of the golden moon, reclined by 
the spray of C09I fountains; now listening to cymbals and lutes- 
no w arguing with greybeards on secrets bequeathed by the Chal- 
dees. With him in moonlit nights, stealing into the sepulchres of 
mythical kings. I see myself with him in the aisles of dark caverns, 
surrounded by awful shades, which have no likeness amongst the 
creatures of earth. Louis Grayle ! Louis Grayle ! all my earlier 
memories go back to Louis Grayle ! All my arts and powers, all 
that I have learned of the languages spoken in Europe, of the 
sciences taught in her schools, 1 owe to Louis Grayle. But am I 
one and the same with him ? No— I am but a pale reflection of his 
giant intellect. I have not even a reflection of his childlike agonies 
of sorrow. Louis Grayle! He stands apart from me, as a rock 
from the tree that grows out from its chasms. Yes, the gossip was 
right ; I must be his son." 

lie leant his face on both hands, rocking himself to and fro. At 
length, with a sigh, he resumed : 

* I remember, too, a long and oppressive illness, attended with 
racking pains— a dismal journey in a wearisome htter — the light 
hand of the woman Ayesha, so sad and so stately, smoothing my 
pillow or fanning my brows. I remember the evemng on which my 
nurse drew the folds of the litter aside, and said, ' See Aleppo ! and 
the star of thy birth shining over its walls ! ' 

"I remember a face inexpressibly solemn and mournful. I remem- 
ber the chiU that the calm of its ominous eye sent through my veiDs 
— the face of Haio\m, t\ie ^aa^ of Alewo. I remember the vessel 
of crystal be bore in \iia liwciSj wA\)si'a vJ^^'s&^\€c^^ 
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tliat a drop from the essence whicli flashed through the crystal 
bestowed ! And then— and then— I remember n9 more till the night 
on which Ayesha came to my couch and said, ' Rise.' 

" And I rose, leaning on her, supported by her. We went through 
dim narrow streets, faintly lit by wan stars, disturbing the prowl of 
the dogs that slunk from the look of that woman. We came to a 
solitary house, small and low, and my nurse said, * Wait.' 

"She opened the door and went in; I seated myself on the 
threshold. And after a time she came out from the house, and led 
me, still leaning on her, into a chamber. 

A man lay, as in sleep, on the carpet, and beside him stood 
another man, whom I recognised as Ayesha's special attendant— an 
Indian. 'Haroun is dead,' said Ayesha. 'Search for that which 
will give thee new life. Thou hast seeiL and wilt know it, not I.' 

" And I put my hand on the breast oi Haroun— for, the dead man 
was he— and drew from it the vessel of crystal. 

" Having done so, the frown on his marble brow appalled me. I 
staggered back, and swooned away. 

1 came to my senses, recovered and rejoicmg, miles afar from 
the city^ the dawn red on its distant walls. Ayesha had tended me ; 
the elixir had alreadv restored me. 

" My first thougnt, when full consciousness came back to me, 
rested on Louis Grayle, for he, also, had been at Aleppo. I was but 
one of his numerous train. He, too, was enfeebled and suffering ; 
he had sought the known skill of Haroun for himself as for me : 
and this woman loved and had tended him as she had loved and 
tended me. And my nurse told me that he was dead, and forbade me 
henceforth to breathe his name. 

" We travelled on— she and I. and the Indian, her servant— my 
strength still renewed by the wonorous elixir. No longer supported 
by her, what gazelle ever roved through its pasture with a hound 
more elastic than mine ? 

" We came to a town, and my nurse placed before me a mirror. I 
did not recognise myself. In this town we rested, obscure, till the 
letter there reached me by which I learned that I was the offspring of 
love, and enriched by the care of a father recently dead. Is it not 
clear that Louis Grayle was this father P " 

" If so, was the woman, Ayesha, your mother ? " 

" The letter said that * my mother had died in my infancy,' Never- 
theless, the care with which Ayesha had tended me induced a sus- 
picion that made me ask her the very question you put. She wept 
when I asked her, and said, * No, only my nurse. And now I needed 
a nurse no more.' The day after I received the letter which an- 
nounced an inheritance that allowed me to vie with the nobles of 
Europe, this woman left me, and went back to her tribe." 

" Have you never seen her since P " 

Margrave hesitated a moment, and then answered, though with 
seeming reluctance, " Yes, at Damascus. Not many days after I was 
borne to that city by the strangers, who found me half-dead oatlxab. 
road, I woke one morning to find her b^ m^ «A'&. kcL^^'5^^s!^*''"^a^ 
jojr and in health you did not nee^mQ. IwaxkRfc^'^.^^^'^*^* "^ 
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"Did you then 'deprive yourself of one so devoted? Toohw 
not made this long voyage— from E^ypt to Australia — alone; yoQ,to 
whom wcaltli gave no excuse for privation P *' 

"The woman came with me; and some chosen attendants. I 
cngajred to ourselves the vessel we sailed in." 

" Where have you left your companions P " 

" J^y this hour." answered Margrave. " they are in readi of sj 
summons ; and when you and I have achieved the di8covery--in£ 
results of which we shall share — I will exact no more from yonrfli 
I trust all that rests for my cure to my nurse and her svaitkf 
attendants. You will aid me now as a matter of course; thepii^ 
sician whose counsel you needed to guide ^our own skill etjoins 701 
to ohcj my whim— if whim you stiU call it ; you will obey it» fbroi 
that whim rests your own sole hope of happiness ; — ^yon, who can loff- 
I love nothing but life. Has my frank narrative solved all the doobU 
that stood between you and me, in the great meeting-ground of n 
interest in common? 

" Solved all the doubts ! Tour wild story hut makes some tk 
darker, leaving others untouched : the occult powers of which ;» 
boast, and some of which I have witnessed— your very insight ntt 
my own household sorrows, into the interest I have, with yourdl 
in the truth of a faith so repugnant to reason — " 

" Pardon me," interrupted Margrave, with that slight curved tlie 
lip which is half smile and half sneer, " if, in my account of mysdt 
I omitted what I cannot explain and you cannot conceive : let me 
first ask how many of the commonest actions of the commonest men 
arc purely involuntary and wholly mexplicable ? When, for instance, 
jrou open your lips and utter a sentence, you have not the faintest 
idea beforehand what word will follow another ; when you move a 
muscle, can you tell me the thought that prompts to the movement? 
And wholly unable thus to account for your own simple sympathies 
between impulse and act, do you believe that there exists a man up(» 
earth who can read all the riddles in the heart and brain of another? 
Is it not true that not one drop of water, one atom of matter, exct 
really touches another? Between each and each there is always a 
space, however infinitesimally small. How, then, could the world go 
on if every man asked anotner to make his whole history and bein? 
as lucid as daylight before he would buy and sell with him ? All 
interchange and alliance rest but on this— an interest in common. 
You and I have established that interest : all else, all you ask more, 
is superfluous. Could I answer each doubt you would raise, still 
whether the answer should please or revolt you, your reason woula 
come back to the same starting point — viz.. In one definite projKxsal 
have we two an interest in common ?" 

And again Margrave laughed, not in mirth, but in mockery. The 
laugh and the words that preceded it were not the laugh and the 
words of the young. Could it be possible that Louis Grayle had 
indeed revived to false youth in the person of Margrave, sucn might 
have been his laugh and such his words. The whole mind of 
Margrave seemed toliaNe uxi^et^avi^ ^«a%^ ^\sis»'\.\3ai\» «gt3ir him; 
more rich in idea, more ci^lt^ c^esiNscL^'osL^wa^m^Tfevs^^s&^^^aa^ 
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concentred. As we see in our ordinary experience, that some in- 
firmity, threatening dissolution, brings forth more vividly the remini- 
scences of early years, when impressions were vigorously stamped, 
so I might have thought, that as Margrave neared the tomb, the 
memories he had retained from his former existence, in a being more 
amply endowed, more formidably ijotent, struggled back to the 
brain ; and the mind that had lived in Louis Grayle moved the lips 
of the dying Margrave. 

"For the powers and the arts that it equally puzzles your reason 
to assign or deny to me," resumed my terrible guest, I will say 
briefly out this : they come from faculties stored within myself, ana 
doubtless conduce to my self-preservation — faculties more or less, 
perhaps (so Yan Helmont asserts), given to all men. though dormant 
m most : — vivid and active in me because in me selr-preservation has 
been and yet is the strong master-passion, or instinct ; and because I 
have been taught how to use and direct such faculties by disciplined 
teachers— some by Louis Grayle, the enchanter ; some by my nurse, 
the singer of charmed songs. But in much that I will to have done, 
I know no more than yourself how the agency acts. Enough for me 
to will what I wished, and sink calmly into slumber, sure that the 
will would work somehow its way. But when I nave willed to 
know what, when known, should shape my own courses, I could see, 
without aia from your pitiful telescopes, all objects howsoever afar, 
"What wonder in that ? Have you no learned puzzle-brain metaphy- 
sicians, who tell you that space is but an idea, all this palpable 
universe an idea in the mind, and no more 1 , Why am I an enigma 
as dark as the Sibyls, and your metaphysicians as plain as a horn- 
book P " Again the sardonic laugh. "Enough : let what I have said 
obscure or enlighten your guesses, we come back to the same link 
of union, which binds man to man, bids states arise from the desert, 
and foemen embrace as brothers. I need you and you need me; 
without your aid my life is doomed ; without mjr secret the breath 
will have gone from the lips of your Lilian before the sun of to- 
morrow is red on von hill-tops.'" 



Fiend or juff^ler," I crie'd in rage, " you shall not so enslave and 
enthral me by this mystic farrago and jargon. Make your fantastic 
experiment on yourself if you will : trust to your arts and your 
powers. My Lilian's life snail not hang on your fiat. I trust it — 
to—" 

"To what— to man's skill? Hear what the sage of the college 
shall tell you, before I ask you again for your aid. Do you trust to 
God's saving mercy P Ah ! of course you believe in a God P Who, 
except a pmlosopher, can reason a Maker awayP But that the 
Maker will alter His courses to hear you; that, whether or not you 
trust in Him, or in your doctor, it will change by a hairbreadth the 
thing that must be— do you beheve this, Allen Fenwick P " 

And there sat this reader of hearts ! a boy in his aspect, mocking 
me and the greybeards of schools. 

I could listen no more: I turned to the door and fiad ^^'"''^^'?^ 
stairs, and heard, as I fled, a low cViwA. \ fe^\^^ «A\soa:l^^'^^|^^^| 
the Old barbaric chant, by wbioii l\i^ ^er^csc^S^ towxt ws^^^^"" 
bjr the charmer. 
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CHAPTEK LXXVII. 

To those of my readers who may seek with Julius Faber to explore, 
through inteUi^ble causes, solutions of the marvels I narrate. Mar- 
grave's confession may serve to explain away much that my own 
superstitious beliefs had obscured. To them Margrave is evidently 
the son of Louis Grayle. The elixir of life is reduced to some simple 
restorative, owing much of its effect to the faith of a credulous 
patient : y9uth is so soon restored to its joy in the sun, with or with- 
out an elixir. To them Margrave's arts of enchantment are reduced 
to those idiosyncracies of temperament on which the disciples of 
Mesmer build np their theories ; exaggerated, in much, hy my own 
superstitions: aided, in part, by such natural, purely physical magic 
as, explored by the ancient priestcrafts, is despised by the modem 
philosophies, and only remains occult because Science delights no 
more in the slides of the lantern which fascinated her childhood with 
simulated phantoms. To them Margrave is, perhaps, an enthusiast, 
but, because an enthusiast, not less an impostor. ''L'lTommeie 
pique,** says Charron. Man cogs the dice for himself ere he rattles 
the box for his dupes. Was there ever successful impostor who did 
not commence by a fraud on his own understanding ? Cradled in 
Orient Fable-land^ what though Margrave believes in its legends; 
in a wand, an elixir ; in sorcerers or Afrites ? That belief in itself 
makes him keen to detect, and skilful to profit by, the latent but 
kindred credulities of others. In all illustrations of Duper and 
Duped through the records of superstition— from the guile of a 
Cromwell, a Mahomet, down to the cheats of a gipsy — professional 
visionaries are amongst the astutest observers. The knowledge that 
Margrave had pained of my abode, of my affliction, or of the inner- 
most thoughts m my mind, it surely demanded no preternatural aids 
to acquire. An Old Bailey attorney could have got at the one, and 
any quick student of human hearts nave readily mastered the other. 
In fine, Margrave, thus rationiUly criticised, is no other prodigy 
(save in degree and concurrence of attributes simple, though not 
very common) than may be found in each alley that harbours a 
fortune-teller who has just faith enough in the stars or the cards to 
bubble himself while he swindles his victims : earnest, indeed, in the 
self-conviction that he is really a seer^ but reading the looks of his 
listeners, divining the thoughts that induce them to listen, and ac- 
Quirinp by practice a startling ability to judge what the listeners will 
deem it most seer-like to read in the cards or divine from the stars. 
I leave this interpretation unassailed. It is that which is the most 

Erobable, it is clearly that which, in a case not my own, I should 
^ ave accepted ; and yet I revolved and dismissed it. The moment 
deal with things beyond owi comprehension, and in which our 
*enses are appealed to sad\i«SSj&^,Ni^\«s^\\wfi^Sisk&'^TCiVi^^ 
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as it seems to the senses of those who have not experienced what 
we have. And the same principle of Wonder that led our philo- 
sophy up from inert ignorance into restless knowledge, now winding 
back into Shadow-land, reverses its rule by the way, and, at last, leaves 
us lost in the maze, our knowledge inert, and our ignorance restless. 
And putting aside all other reasons for hesitating to believe that 
Margrave was the son of Louis Grayle — reasons which his own 
I narrative might suggest — was it not strange that Sir Philip Derval, 
"f who had instituted inquiries so minute, and reported them in his 
2 memoir with so faithful a care, should not have discovered that a 
* youth, attended by the same woman who had attended Grayle, had 
? disappeared from the town on the same night as Grayle himseli dis- 



*r tuiuueu bu biie lu^ub, iiub cvcii tu iiic ciusbcuuc, ui luc uuy, wuu musi> 

f, have been of no mean importance in the suite of Louis Grayle, if he 
^ were, indeed, the son whom Grayle had made his constant companion, 
V and constituted his principal heir. 

f Not manjr minutes did I give myself up to the cloud of reflections 
f through wmch no sunbeam of light forced its way. One thought 

over-mastered all ; Margrave had threatened death to my Lilian, and 
' warned me of what I should learn from the L'ps of Faber, " the sage 

of the college." I stood, shuddering, at the door of my home ; I 

did not dare to enter. 
" Allen," said a voice, in which ray ear detected an unwonted 

tremulous faltering, " be firm— be calm. I keep my promise. The 

hour is come in which you may again see the Lilian of old— mind to 

mind, soul to soul." 
Eaber's hand took mine, and led me into the house. 
"You do, then, fear that this interview will be too much for her 



<t 



strength ? " said I, whisperingly. 

" " e dc 



" I cannot say ; but she demands the interview, and I dare not 
refuse it." 



CHAPTER LXXVIIL 

I LEFT Paber on the stairs, and;paused at the door of Lifian's room. 
The door opened suddenly, noiselessly, and her mother came out 
with one hand before her mce. and the^ other locked in Amy's, who 
was leading her as a child leads the blind. Mrs. Ashleigh looked up, 
as I touched her, with a vacant, dreary stare. She was not weepings 
as was her womanly wont in every pettier grist, Vsvjifc ksss ^'^. "^^ 
word waa exchanged between us. 1 eiiletfe^, «sA €tfiR«&.*^^ ^»5Rit 
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my eyes turned mechanically to the corner in which was placed the 
small virgin bed, with its curtains white as a shroud. Lilian was 
not there. I looked around, and saw her half reclined on a couch 
near the window. She was dressed, and with care. Was not that 
h^r bridal robe P 

" Allen— Allen,'* she murmured. "Again, again my Alien- 
again, asain your Lilian!" And, strivmg in vain to rise, she 
s&etchea out her arms in the yearning of reunited love. And as I 
knelt beside her, those arms closed round me, for the first time in 
the frank, chaste, holy tenderness of a wife's embrace. 

" Ah !** she said, in her low voice (her voice, like Cordelia's, was 
ever low), " all has come back to me — all that I owe to your pro- 
tectii^, noble, trustful, guardian love !" 

" Hush ! hush ! the gratitude rests with me— it is so sweet to love, 
to trust, to guard ! my own, my beautiful— still mv beautiful ! Suf- 
fering has not dimmed the light of those dear eyes to me ! Put your 
lips to my ear. Whisper but these words : ' I love you, and for your 
sake I wish to live ! ' 

" For your sake, I pray^— with my whole weak, human heart— I 
pray to live ! Listen. Some day hereafter, if I am spared, under 
the purple blossoms of yonder waving trees I shall tell you aU, as I 
see it now ; all that darkened or shone on me in my long dream, and 
before the dream closed around me, like a night in which cloud and 
star chase each other! Some day hereafter, some quicL sunlit, 
happy, happy day. But now, all I would say is this : Before that 
dreaanil momiug." Here she paused, shuddered, and passionately 
burst forth — "Allen, Allen! you did not believe that slanderous 
letter ! God bless you ! God bless you ! Great-hearted, high- 
souled— God bless you, my darling! mv husband! And He wfll! 
Pray to Him humbly as I do, and He will bless you." She stooped 
and kissed away my tears— then she resumed, feebly, meekly, sor- 
rowfully : 

" Before that morning I was not worthy of such a heart, such a 
love as yours. No, no ; hear me. Not that a thought of love for 
another ever crossed me ! Never, while conscious and reasoning, was 
I untrue to you— even in fancy ! But I was a child — wayward as 
the child who pines for what earth cannot give, and covets the moon 
for a toy. Heaven had been so kind to my lot on earth, and yet with 
my lot on earth I was secretly discontented. When I felt that you 
' ' , and my heart told me th ' ^ ' ' . ^ ... 

3 void that my soul finds ( 
*w* ^^.«, coming, and yet whenyo.* «wxu ^ »x.vt.^«xv.«. j^^^.^ *o nu^ 
the ideal of which I dreamed ?' I asked for an impossible sympathy. 
Sympathy with what ? Nay, smile on me, dearest ! — symnathy with 
what ? I could not have said. Ah ! Allen, then, then, 1 was not 
worthy of you : Lifant that I was, I asked you to understand me : 
now I know that I am a woman, and my task is to study you ! Do I 
make myself clear P Do you forgive me P I was not untrue to you ; 
I was untrue to my own auli^a in life. I believed, in my vain con- 
ceit, that a mortal's dim vmon. ol\vew:^e5L \m^^ ^SkS, ^w^ the earth ; 
J did not perceive tlie traLl\it\i»i^ e«c\i!tiS&^^«i^ ^V'«(Jsi^^»asi&^Qssss'!2«Rk 
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as heaven 1 Now, perhaps, in the awful affliction that darkened my 
reason, my soul has been made more clear. As if to chastise but to 
teach me, my soul has been permitted to indulge its own presump- 
tuous desire: it has wandered forth from the trammels of mortal 
duties and destinies ; it comes back, alarmed by the dangers of its 
own rash and presumptuous escape from the tasks which it should 
desire upon esilh to perform. Allen, Allen^ I am less unworthy of 
you now ! Perhaps in my darkness one rapid glimpse of the true 
world of spirit has been vouchsafed to me. If so, how unlike to the 
visions my childhood indulged as divme ! Now, while I know still 
more deeply that there is a world for the angels, I know, also, that 
the mortal must pass through probation in the world of mortals. 
Oh ! may I pass through it with you :— grieving in your griefs, 
rejoicing in your jojrs !" 

Here language failed her. Again the dear arms embraced me, and 
the dear face, eloquent with love, hid itseK on my human breast. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

That interview is over ! Again I am banished from Lilian's room : 
the agitation, the joy of that meeting has overstrained her enfeebled 
nerves. Convulsive tremblings of the whole frame, accompanied 
with vehement sobs, succeeded our brief interchangje of sweet and 
bitter thoughts. Paoer, in tearing me from her side, imperiously and 
sternly warned me that the sole chance yet left of preserving her life 
was in the merciful suspense of the emotions that my presence ex- 
cited. He and Amy resumed their place in her chamber. Even her 
mother shared mv sentence of banishment. So Mrs. Ashleigh and I 
sat facing each other in the room below ; over me a leaden stupor had 
fallen, and I heard, as a voice from afar or in a dream, the mother's 
murmured wailings : 

" She will die — she wiU die ! Her eyes have the same heavenly 
look as my Gilbert's on the day on which his closed for ever. Her 
very words are his last words — 'Porgive me all my faults to you.' 
She will die— she will die ! '* 

Hours thus passed awa^. At len^h. Paber entered the room ; he 
spoke first to Mrs. Ashleigh— meamngless sootMngs, familiar to the 
Lps of all who pass from the chamber of the dying to the presence of 
mourners, and know that it is a fabehood to say " hope," and a 
mockery, as yet, to say, "endure." 

But he led her away to her own room docile as a wearied cML4w\&^ 
to sleep, stayed with her some time, aiid.tWiT^X\s3Sv'8J^\s^^Sifc>'\?^^^ 
me to m breast father-like. 
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" No liopc— no hope ! " said I, recoiling from his embrace. " You 
arc silent. Speak ! speak ! Let me kno\r the worst.** 

" I have a hope, yet I scarcely dare to bid you share it ; for it 
grows rather out of my heart as man, than my experience as physi- 
cian. I cannot think that her soul would be now so reconci^d to 
earth, so fondly, so earnestly cling to this mortal life, it it were about 
to be summoned away. You know how commonly even the sufferers 
who have dreaded death the most become calmly resigned to its 
coming, when death visibly reveals itself out from the shadows in 
which its shape has been guessed and not seen. As it is a bad sign 
for life when the patient has lost all will to live on. so there is hope 
while the patient, yet young and with no perceptible breach in the 
great centres of life (however violently then: forts may be stormal). 
has still intense faitn in recovery, perhaps drawn (who can say?) 
from the whispers conveyed from above to the soul. 

" I cannot bring myself to think that all the uses for which a 
reason, always so lovely even in its errors, has been restored, are vet 
fulfilled. It seems to me as if your union, as yet so imperfect, nas 
still for its end that holy life on earth by which two mojrtal beings 
strengthen each other for a sphere of existence to which this is the 
spiritual ladder. Through yourself I have hope yet for her. Giftdi 
with powers that rank you high in the manifold orders of man; 
thoughtful, laborious, and brave ; with a heart that makes intellect 
vibrate to every fine touch of humanity ; in error itself, conscien- 
tious ; in delusion, still eager for truth ; in anger, forgiving : in 
wrong, seeking how to repair ; and, best of aU, strong in a love 
which the mean would have shrunk to defend from the fangs of the 
slanderer — a love, raising passion itself out of the realm of the 
senses, made sublime by the sorrows that tried its devotion:— 
with all these noble proofs in yourself, of a being not meant to 
end here, your life has stopped short in its uses, your mind itself has 
been drifted, a bark without rudder or pilot, over seas without shore, 
under skies without stars. And wherefore ? Because the Mind 
you so haughtily vaunted has refused its companion and teacher in 
Soul. 

" And therefore, through you, Ihope that she will be spared yet to live 
on ; — she, in whom soul has been led dimly astray, by unheeding the 
checks and the definite goals which the mind is ordained to prescribe 
to its wanderinffs while here ; the mind taking thoughts from the 
actual and visible world, and the soul but vague glimpses and hints 
from the instinct of its ultimate heritage. Each of you two seems to 
me as yet incomplete, and your destinies yet uncompleted. Hirough 
the bonds of the heart, through the triab of time, ye have both to 
consummate your marriage. I do not— believe me— 1 do not say this 
in the fanciful wisdom of allegory and type, save that, wherever 
deeply examined, allegory and type run through all the most common- 
place phases of outward and material life. I hope, then, that she may 
yet be spared to you ; hope it, not from my skiU as physician, but niv 
Jflward belief as a CViriatvjTv. Tq -^^rfect your own being and end, 
'Fe mil need one another I ''\ ^^_ ^ ., ... _ ^ 
I started— the very v?oi^ ^,\:A\.li^MJSi\i\^V^«<^^sv^^^^^^^ 
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"But," resumed Eaber, "how can I presume to trace the 
numberless links of effects up to the First Cause, far off— oh ! far 
off— out of the scope of my reason. I leave that to philosophers, who 
would lau^h my meek hope to scorn. Possibly, probably, where I, 
whose calling has been but to save flesh from tne worm, deem that 
the life of your Lilian is needed yet, to develop and train your own 
convictions of soul, Heaven in its wisdom may see that her death 
would instruct you far more than her Ufe. I have said : Be prepared 
for either; wisdom through joy, or wisdom through ^ief. Enough 
that, looking only through the mechanism by which tms moral world 
is impelled and improved, you know that crueltvis impossible to 
wisdom. Even a man, or man's law, is never wise but when merciful. 
But mercv has general conditions ; and that which is mercy to 
the myriads may seem hard to the one, and that which seems hard to 
the one in the pang of a moment may be mercy when viewed by the 
eye that looks on through eternity." 

And from all this discourse — of which I now, at calm distance of 
time, recall every word— my human, loving heart bore away for the 
moment but this sentence, "Ye will need one another ;" so that I 
cried out, " Life, life, life ! Is there no hope for her life P Have you 
no hope as physician ? I am physician, too ; I will see her. I will 
judge. I will not be banished Irom my post." 

"Judge, then, as physician, and let the responsibility rest with you. 
At this moment, all convulsion, all struggle has ceasea— the frame is 
at rest. Look on her, and perhaps only the physician's eye could 
distinguish her state from death. It is not sleep, it is'not trance, it is 
not the dooming coma from which there is no awsdiiing. Shall I call 
it by the name received in our schools ? Is it the catalepsy in which 
life is suspended, but consciousness acute ? She is motionless, 
rigid : it is but with a strain of my own sense that I know that the 
breath still breathes, and the heart still beats. But I am convinced 
that though she can neither speak, nor stir, nor give sign, she is 
fully, sensitively conscious of all that passes around her. She is like 
those who have seen the very coffin carried into their chamber, and 
been unable to cry out, * Do not bury me alive ! ' Judge then for 
yourself, with this intense consciousness and this impotence to 
evince it, what might be the effect of your presence— first an agony of 
despair, and then the complete extinction of life ! " 

* I have known but one such case — a mother whose heart was 
wrapped up in a suffering infant. She had lain for two days and two 
nights, still, as if in her shroud. All, save myself, said^ ' Life is 
gone.' I said, * Life stiU is there.' They brought in the infant, to try 
what effect its presence would produce : then her lips moved, and the 
hands crossed upon her bosom tremblea." 

"And the result P" exclaimed Faber, eagerly. "If the result of 
your experience sanction your presence, come ; the sight of the babe 
rekindled life P " ' 

"No; extinguished its last spark! I will not enter Lilian's 
room. I will go awaj[ — away from the house itself. Thsa-twai^^^s^ 
flciousness ! I know it well I She Tcvfti^ e^ieaV^ax ^saa ^^^ ^ ^^ 
room below, hear me speak at ik^ mom'sc^* ^ft>awa.^» ^^^*^* 
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back 1 Bat if hers be the state which I have known in aiuAer, 
whLoh may be yet more familiar to persons of far ampler expeiienos 
than mine, there is no immediate danger of death. The staid wiB 
last throufl^h to-day, through to-night, perhaps for days to oome. 
Isitso?" 

" I believe that for at least twelve hours there wiU be no chaageia 
her state. I believe also that if she recover from it. c»lm and re- 
freshed, as from a sleep, the danger of death will haye passed 



away." 



And for twelve hours my presence would be hurtful P '* 

" Rather say fatal, if my diagnosis be right." 

I wrung my friena*s hand, and we parted. 

Oh ! to lose her now ! now that her love and her reason had botk 
returned, each more vivid than before ! Putile, indeed, might be 
Margrave's boasted secret ; but at least in that secret was hope. la 
recognised science I saw only despair. 

And, at that thought, all dread of this mysterious visitor yanislied 
— all anxiety to question more of his attributes or his history. Hii 
life itself became to me dear and precious. What if it should fail ai 
in the steps of the process, whatever that was, by which the life of 
mvLilian might be saved ! 

The shades of evening were now closing in. I remembered tint I 
had left Margrave without even food for many hours. I stole nasi 
to the back of the house, Med a basket with aliments more generoii 
than those of the former day ; extracted fresh drugs from my stoiei^ 
and, thus laden, hurried back to the hut. I found Margrave in ike 
room below, seated on his mysterious coffer, leaning his face on bis 
hand. When 1 entered, he looked up, and said : 

"You have neglected me. My strength is waning. Give ne 
more of the cordial, for we have work before us to-night, and I need 
support." 

He took for granted my assent to his wild experiment ; and be 
was right. 

I a£ninistered the cordial. J placed food before him, and tbis 
time he did not eat with repugnance. I poured out wine, and he 
drank it sparingly, but with ready compliance, .saying, " In perfect 
health, I looked upon wine as poison ; now it is like a foretaste d 
the glorious elixir." 

After he had thus recruited himself, he seemed to acquire tf 
energy that startlingly contrasted his languor the day before ; the 
effort of breathing was scarcely perceptible ; the colour came back to 
his cheeks ; his bended frame rose elastic and erect. 

" If I understood you rightly," said I, "the experiment you ask 
me to aid can be accomplished m a single night P " 

" In a single night — this night." 

" Command me. Why not begin at once P What apparatus or 
chemical agencies do you need ? " 

"Ah ! " said Margrave. " Formerly, how I was misled ! Formerly, 
bow my coniecturea VAxmdetedl I thought, when I asked you to 
give a montn to the expeiYOiciiX.^'^n^'Vi \ssaka^\5ws&.I. should need 
file subtlest skill oi t\ie OaaxfiM^.. \ ^^^ \rf^^^ ^ics^^xk. 
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Helmont, that the principle of life is a ffas^ and that the secret was 
but in the mode by which the gas might be rightly administered. 
But now, all that I need is contained in this coffer, save one very 
simple material— fuel sufficient for a steady fire for six hours. I see 
even that is at hand, piled up in your outhouse. And now for the 
substance itself— to that you must guide me." 
" Explam." 

" Near this very spot is there not gold— in mines yet undiscovered P 
— and gold of the purest metal P " 

" There is. What then P Do you, with the alchemists, blend in 
one discovery— gold and life P " 

" No. But it is only where the chemistry of earth or of man pro- 
duces gold, that the substance from which the great pabulum of life 
is extracted by ferment can be found. Possibly, in the attempts at 
that transmutation of metals, which I think ^our own great chemist. 
Sir Humphry Davy, allowea might be possible, but held not to be 
worth the cost of the process, — possibly, in those attempts, some 
scanty grains of this substance were found hj the alchemists, in 
the crucible, with grams of the metal as niggardly yielded bv 
pitiful mimicry of Nature's stupendous laboratory ; and from such 
erains enough of the essence might, perhaps, nave been drawn 
forth, to add a few years of existence to some feeble greybeard, — 
granting, what rests on no proofs, that some of the alchemists reached 
an age rarely given to man. But it is not in the miserlv crucible^ it 
is in the matrix of Nature herself, that we must seek in prolific 
abundance Nature's grand principle — life. As the loadstone is rife 
with the magnetic virtue, as amber contains the electric, so in this 
substance, to which we vet want a name, is found the bright life- 
giving fluid. In the ola fi;old-mines of Asia and Europe the sub- 
stance exists, but can rarer^ be met with. The soil for its nutri- 
ment may there be wellnign exhausted. It is here, where Nature 
herself is all vital with youth, that the nutriment of youth must be 
sought. Near this spot is gold— guide me to it." 

" You cannot come with me. The place which I know as aurifer- 
ous is some miles distant— the way rugged. You cannot walk to it. 
It is true I have horses, but — '' 

" Do you think I have come this distance, and not foreseen and 
forestalled all that I want for my object P Trouble yourself not with 
conjectures how 1 can arrive at the place. I have provided the 
means to arrive at and leave it. My litter and its bearers are in reach 
of my call. Give me your arm to the rising ground, fifty yards from 
your door." 

I obeyed mechanically, stifling all surprise. I had made my 
resolve, and admitted no thought that could shake it. 

When we reached the summit of the ^assy hillock, which sloped 
from the road that led to the seaport. Margrave, alter pausing to 
recover breath, lifted up his voice in a key, not loud, but shrill, and 
slow, and prolonged, half cry and half chant, like the night-hawk's. 
Through that air— so limpid and still, bringing TisaxW^S^^^^-*^ 
sounds— the voice pierced its way, mM^j mwsoi'^^ M^^"*!^^ ^x^x 
ware of the atmosphere bore and tTMisTc\\\\fta\\. otv.. 
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In a few minutes the call seemed re-echoed, so exactly, so 
cheerily, that for the moment I thought that the note was the mimicij 
of the shj mocking Lyre-Bird, which mimics so merrily all that it 
hears in its coverts, from the whirr of the locust to the howl of the 
wild dog. 

" What king," said the mystical charmer, and as he spoke be 
carelessly rested his hand on my shoulder, so that I trembled to feel 
that this dread son of Nature, Godless and soulless, who had heen- 
and, my heart whispered, who still could be — my bane and mind- 
darkener, leant upon me for sunport, as the spoilt younger-bom on 
his brother — ** what king," saia this cynical mocker, with his beau- 
tiful boyish face — " what king in your civilized Europe has the sway 
of a chief of the East ? What link is so strong between mortal m 
mortal, as that between lord and slave P I transport yon poor fools 
from the land of their birth; they preserve here their old habits- 
obedience and awe. They would wait till they starved in the sohtude- 
wait to hearken and answer my call. And 1. who thus rule them, or 
charm them— I use and despise them. They Know that, and yet aerre 
me ! . Between you and me, my philosopher, there is but one thing 
worth living for— life for oneself." 

Is it age, is it youth, that thus shocks all my sense, in my solemn 




CHAPTER LXXX. 

Along the grass-track I saw now, under the moon, just risen, a 
strange procession — ^never seen before in Australian pastures. It 
moved on, noiselessly but quickly. We descended the hillock, and 
met it on the way : a sable litter, borne by four men, in unfamiliar 
Eastern garments ; two other swarthy servitors, more bravely 
dressed, with yataghans and silver-hilted pistols in their belts, pr^ed- 
ing this sombre equipage. Perhaps Margrave divined the disdainful 
thought that passed through my mind, vaguely and half-consciously ; 
for he said, with the hollow, bitter laugh that had replaced the hvdy 
peal of his once melodious mirth : 

" A little leisure and a little gold, and your raw colonist, too, will 
have the tastes of a pacha." 

I made no answer. I had ceased to care who and what was my 
tempter. To me his whole being was resolved into one problem : 
Had he a secret by w\v\c\i Dea.tk could be turned from Lilian ? 

But now, as tbc litter \ia\t?i^, Ix^^Wv^Vsw^^^V^Wdow which it 
cast upon the turi, tke ^gat^ qI ^^q^^^x^^^^^^^^is^^^vj^^^NsSssssl 
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US. The outlines of her shape were lost in the loose folds of a black 
mantle, and the features of her face were hidden by a black veil, ex- 
cept only the dark-briffht, solemn eyes. Her stature was lofty, her 
bearing majestic, whether in movement or repose. 

Margrave accosted her in some language unknown to me. She ^ 
replied^ in what seemed to my ear the same tongue. The tones of 
her voice were sweet, but inexpressibly mournful. The words that 
they uttered appeared intended to warn, or deprecate, or dissuade ; 
for they called to Mar^ave's brow a lowering frown, and drew from 
his lips a burst of unmistakeable anger. The woman rejoined, in the 
same melancholv music of voice. And Margrave then, leaning his 
arm upon her shoulder, as he bad leant it on mine, drew her awa^ 
:&x)m toe group into a neighbouring copse of the flowering eucalypti 
— mystic trees, never changing tlie hues of their pale-green leaves, 
ever shifting toe tints of their ash-grey, shedding, bark. For some 
moments, 1 gazed on the two human forms, dimly seen by the glint- 
ing moomigbt through the gaps in the foliage. Then, turning away 
my eyes, I saw, standing close at my side, a man whom I had not 
noticed before. His footstep, as it stole to me, had fallen on the 
sward without sound. His dress, though Oriental, differed from 
that of his companions, both in shape and colour ; fitting close to 
the breast, leaving the arms bare to the elbow, and of an uniform 
ghastlv white, as are the cerements of the grave. His visage was 
even aarker than those of the Syrians or Arabs behind him, and his 
features were those of a bird of prey — the beak of the eagle, but the 
eye of the vulture. His cheeks were hollow — ^the arms, crossed on his 
breast, were long and fleshless. Yet in that skeleton form there 
was a something which conveyed the idea of a serpent's suppleness 
and strength : and as the hungry, watchful eyes met my own startled 
gaze, I recoiled impulsively, with that inward wanung of danger 
which is conveyed to man, as to inferior animals, in the very aspect 
of the creatures that sting or devour. At my movement the man 
inclined his head in the submissive Eastern salutation, and spoke in 
his foreign tongue, softly, humbly, fawningly, to judge by his tone 
and his gesture. 

I moved yet farther away from him with loathing, and now the 
human thought flashed upon me: was I, in truth, exposed to no 
danger in trusting myself to the mercy of the weird and remorse- 
less master of those hirelings from the East :— seven men in num- 
ber, two at least of them formidably armed, and docile as bloodhounds 
to the hunter, who has only to show them their prey P But fear of 
man like myself is not my weakness ; where fear found its way to 
my heart, it was through the doubts .or the fancies in which man 
like myself disappeared in the attributes, dark and unknown, which 
we give to a fiend or a spectre. And, perhaps, if I could have 
paused to analyse my own sensations, the very presence of this 
escort— creatures of flesh and blood — lessened the dread of my 
incomprehensible tempter. Bather, a hundred times, front and 
defy those seven Eastern slaves— I, haughty son of the Anglo-Sax.c»L 
who conquers all races because he feaxa noci^v-^CwKCc \!aN^^««^^ 
again on the walls of my thresholcL tl^e\\mmMQ»u'&»\)^^^'^^'^^ 

y2 
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Besides : Liliaii-7-Lilian ! for one dbanoe of saviiij^ her life, howew 
wild and chimerical that chance might he, I woukL have shrank oot 
a foot from the march of an army. 

Thus reassured and thus resolved, I advanced, with a smile of 
disdain, to meet Margrave and his veiled companion, as theyaor 
came from the moonlit copse. 

" Well/' I said to him, with an irony that unoonadonsly mimickdl 
his own, *'have you taken advice with your nurse P I assume ftii 
the dark form by vour side is that of Ayesha ! " 

The woman looked at me from her sable veil, with her stetdUi 
solenm eyes, and said, in English, though with a foreign aoceat: 
" The nurse horn in Asia is but wise through her love ; the pak sn 
of Europe is wise through his art. The nurse says, 'Forbear!' Bo 
you say, * Adventure P * 

'* Peace ! " exclaimed Margrave, stamping his foot on the grooii 
'' I take no counsel from either ; it is for me to resolve, for ^ 
to obey, and for him to aid. Night is come, and we waste it; 



move on." 



The woman made no reply, nor did I. He took my arm id 
walked back to the hut. The barbaric escort followed. TVhea fs 
reached the door of the building, Margrave said a few words to tin 
woman and to the litter bearers. They entered the hut with « 
Margrave pointed out to the woman his coffei^— to the men the id 
stowed in the outhouse. Both were borne away and placed idthii 
the litter. Meanwhile, 1 took from the table, on which it was cut- 
lessly thrown, the light hatchet that I habitually carried witii mc 
in my rambles. 

" Do yon think that you need that idle weapon ? " said Margrave. 
" Do you fear the good faith of my swarthy attendants ? ** 

"my, take the Tiatchet yourself j its use is to sever the gold&om 
the quartz in which we may find it imbedded, or to clear, as this 
shovel, which will also be needed, from the slight soil above it^tbc 
ore that the mine in the mountain flings fortli, as the sea casts iti I 
waifs on the sands." 

" Give me your hand, fellow-labourer I " said Margrave, jojfuDy. 
"Ah, there is no faltering terror in this pulse ! I was not mistakea 
in the Man. What rests, but the Place and the Hour P — I shall li« 
—I shall live ! " 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Margbave now entered the litter, and the Veiled Woman drew tk 
black curtains round him. I walked on, as the guide, some yards ii 
advance. The air was still, heavy, and parched with the breath of 
the Australasian sirocco. 

We passed t\vro\xg\i Wv^ x£v^'sv.^Qi^\iiixA^,%^xA^^"im^^ slumbering 
flocks ; we foWowed Wie\ix««vd\ ol W^ ^^^^>N^'sssj^^^\\^,e^Sj:,;ii 
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source in the mountains b^' many a trickling waterfall ; we llireaded 
tlie gloom^of stunted, misshapen trees, gnarled witn the stringy 
bark which makes one of the signs of the strata that nourish gold ; 
and at length the moon, now in all her pomp of light, mid-heaven 
amongst her subject stars, gleamed through the fissures of the cave, 
on whose floor lay the relics of antediluvian races, and rested in one 
flood of silvery splendour upon the hollows of the extinct volcano, 
with tufts of dank herbage, and wide spaces of paler sward, covering 
the gold below — Grold, the dumb symbol of organised Matter's great 
mystery, storing in itself, according as Mind, the informer of Matter, 
can distinguish its uses, evil and good, bane and blessing. 

Hitherto the Veiled Woman had remained in the rear, with the 
white-robed skeleton-like image that had crept to my side unawares 
witli its noiseless step. Thus, in each winding turn of the difficult 
path at which the convoy following behind me came .into' sight^ I had 
seen, first, the two gaily-dressed armed men. next the black bier-like 
litter, and last the Black-veiled Woman and the White-robed Skeleton. 

But now, as I halted on the table-land, backed by the mountain 
and fronting the valley, the woman left her companion, passed by the 
litter and the armed men, and paused by my side, at the mouth of 
the moonlit cavern. 

There for a moment she stood, silent, the procession below mount- 
ing upward laboriously and slow ; then she turned to me, and her veil 
was withdrawn. 

The face on which I gazed was wondrously beautiful and severely 
awful. There was neither youth nor age, but beauty, mature and 
majestic as that of a marble Demeter. 

"Do you believe in that which you seek?" she asked, in her 
foreign, melodious, melancholy accents. 

"I have no belief," was ray answer. "True science has none. 
True science questions all things, takes nothing upon credit. It 
knows but three states of the mind— Denial, Conviction, and that 
vast interval between the two, which is not belief, but suspense of 
judgment." 

The woman let fall her veil, moved fr9m me, and seated herself on 
a crag above that cleft between mountain and creek, to which, when 
I had first discovered the gold that the land nourished, the rain from 
the clouds had given the rushing life of the cataract ; but which now, 
in the drought and the hush of the skies, was but a dead pile of 
stones. 

The litter now ascended the height ; its bearers halted ; a lean 
hand tore the curtains aside, and Margrave descended, leanmg, this 
time, not on the Black-veiled Woman, but on the White-robed 
Skeleton. 

There, as he stood, the moon shone full on his wasted form ; on 
his face, resolute, cheerful, and proud, despite its hollowed outlines 
and sicklied hues. He raised his head, spoke in the language 
unknown to me, and the armed men and the litter-bearers grouped 
round him, bendinff low, their eyes fixed on the ^ound. Tfej^'^^iiSb.^ 
Woman rose slowly and came to his s\de,TcioU<SQcaL*^ wR^^^'^rfi^^j^ 
mute sign, the ghastly form oe ^\ao\x \ie \twi\»» wA ^^s»«si^ ^«ss«BSk 
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him silently, instead, her own sustaining arm. Margraye spoke aguni 
few sentences, of which I could not even guess the meaning. THieB 
he had concluded, the armed men and the litter-bearers came nearer 
to his feet, knelt down, and kissed his hand. Ther then rose, and 
took from the hier-like vehicle the coffer and the laeL This oooe, 
they lifted again the litter, and again, preceded by the armed neo, 
the procession descended down the slopmg hillside, down into tite 
valley below. 

Margrave now whispered, for some moments, into the ear of tbe 
hideous creature who Tiad made way for the v eiled Woman. Tte 
grim skeleton bowed his head submissively, and strode noiselesl/ 
away through the lon^ grasses ; the slender stems, trampled under 
his stealthy feet, reliftmg themselves, as after a passing wind, hd 
thus he, too, sarik out of sight down into the vaUey below. On the 
table-land of the hill remained only we three — ^Marg^ve, myself 
and the Veiled Woman. 

She had reseated herself apart, on the grey crag above the dried 
torrent. He stood at the entrance of the cavern, round the sides of 
which clustered parasital plants, with flowers of all colours, some 
amongst them opening their petals and exhaling their fragrance ontf 
in the hours of night ; so that, as his form flUed up the jaws of tbe 
dull arch, obscuring the moonbeam that strove to pierce the sbadovs 
that slept within, it stood now — wan and blighted — ^as I had seen it 
first, radiant and joyous, literally " framed in blooms." 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

" So," said Margrave, turning to me, " under the soil that spreads 
around us, lies tne gold which to ^ou and to me is at this moment of 
no value, except as a guide to its twin-bom — ^the regenerator of 
life ! " 

" You have not yet described to me the nature of the substanre 
which we are to explore, nor of the process by which the virtues yoo 
impute to it are to be extracted." 

Let us first find the gold, and instead of describing the lifr- 
amber, so let me call it, I will point it out to your own eyes. As to 
the process, your share in it is so simple, that you will ask me why I 
seek aid from a chemist. The life-amber, when found, has but to be 
subjected to heat and fermentation for six hours ; it will be placed, in 
a small cauldron which that coffer contains, over the fire wnich thit 
fuel will feed. To give effect to' the process, certain alkalies and 
other ingredients axe Tecrakei. Ewt these are prepared, and mine b 
the task to commmg^e txievsv. ^xwoL^^a ^^\^sw5Rk "ms. ^^j^^sooiat I need 
and ask nougbt . In. 70U IVw^ ^wsl^\. ^^1 ^^ ^^ ^\ v^vsaaS^ 
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"If that be so, why, indeed, seek me at all P Why not confide in 
those swarthy attendants, who donbtless are slaves to your orders P '* 
>• " Confide in slaves ! when the first task enjoined to them would be 
to discover, and refrain from purloining, gold. Seven such unscru- 
pulous knaves, or even one such, and I, thus defenceless and feeble ! 
ouch is not the work that wise masters confide to fierce slaves. But 
that is the least of the reasons which exclude them from my choice, 
and fix my choice of assistance on vou. Do you forget what I tola 
you of the danger which the Dervisn declared no bribe I could offer 
could tempt him a second time to brave ? " 

" I remember now ; those words had passed away from my mind." 

** And because they had passed away from your mind, I chose you 
for my comrade. I need a man by whom danger is scorned." 

" But in the process of which you tell me 1 see no possible danger, 
unless the ingredients you mix in your cauldron nave poisonous 
fumes." 

" It is not that. The ingredients I use are not poisons." 

"What other danger, except you dread your own Eastern slaves ? 
But. if so, why lead them to these solitudes ?— and if so, why not bid 
me be armed ? " 

" The Eastern slaves, fulfilling my commandsovait for my sum- 
mons^ where their eyes cannot see what we do. The danger is of a 
kind in which the boldest son of the East would be more craven, 
perhaps, than the daintiest Sybarite of Europe, who would shrink 
Kom a panther and laugh at a ghost. In the creed of the Dervish, 
and of all who adventure into that realm of nature which is closed to 
philosophy and open to mag;ic, there are races in the magnitude of 
space unseen as animalcules in the world of a drop. Eor the tribes 
of the drop, science has its microscope. Of the hosts of yon azure 
Infinite magic gains sight, and through them gains command over 
fluid conductors that link all the parts of creation. Of these races, 
some are wholly indifferent to man, some benign to him, and some 
dreadly hostile. In all the regular and prescribed conditions of 
mortal being, this magic realm seems as blank and tenantless as jon 
vacant air. But when a seeker of powers beyond the rude functions 
by which man plies the clockwork, that measures his hours and stops 
when its chain reaches the end of its coil, strives to pass over those 
boundaries at which philosophy says, * Knowledge ends,' then^ he is 
Hke all other travellers in regions unknown ; he must propitiate or 
brave the tribes that are hostile — must depend for his life on the 
tribes that are friendly. Though your science discredits the al- 
chemist's dogmas, your learning informs you that all alchemists were 
not ignorant impostors ; yet those whose discoveries prove them to 
have oeen the nearest aUies to your practical knowledge, ever hint 
in their mystical works at the reality of that realm which is open to 
magic — ever ' hint that some means less familiar than furnace and 
bellows, are essential to him who explores the elixir of life. He who 
once qxuiffs that elixir, obtains in his very veins the bright fluid by 
which he transmits the force of his will to agencies dormant in 
nature, to giants unseen in the space. AIidl^"et^^^aV^"^^^RS^*^ 
boundary which divides his allotted aiiduorEDfi2L TStfsrNai^l tesoi. ^&Sk 
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re^ons and races that magic alone can explore, so^ here, he breaks 
down the safeguard between himself and the tribes that are hostile. 
Is it not ever thus between man and man P Let a race the most 
gentle and timid and civilized dwell on one side a river or mountain, 
and another have home in the region beyond, each^ if it pass not the 
intervening barrier, may with each live in peace. But if ambitious 
adventurers scale the mountain, or cross the river, with desLtn to 
subdue and enslave the populations they boldly invade, then aU the 
invaded arise in wrath and defiance— the neighbours are changed 
into foes. And therefore this process — by which a simple though 
rare material of nature is made to yield to a mortal the boon of a life 
which brin^, with its glorious resistance to Time, desires and facul- 
ties to subject to its service beings that dwell in the earth, and the 
air, and the deep— has ever been one of the same peril which ai 
invader must brave when he crosses the bounds of his nation. By 
this key alone, you unlock all the cells of the alchemist's lore ; by 
this alone understand how a labour, which a chemist's crudest ap- 

Srentice could perform, has baffled the giant fathers of all your 
warfed children of science. Nature, that stores this priceless boon, 
seems to shrink from conceding it to man— the invisible tribes that 
abhor him, oppose themselves to the gain that might give them a 
master. The duller of those who were the life-seekers of dcL 
would have told you how some chance, trivial, unlooked-for, foiled 
their grand hope at the very point of fruition ; some doltish mis- 
take, some improvident oversight, a defect in the sulphur, a wild 
overflow in the quicksilver, or a flaw in the bellows, or a pupil who 
failed to replenish the fuel, by falling asleep by the furnace. The 
invisible foes seldom vouchsafe to make themselves visible where 
they can frustrate the bungler, as they mock at his toils from their 
ambush. But, the mig^htier adventurers, equally foiled in despite of 
their patience and skill, would have said, ' Not with us rests the 
fault ; we neglected no caution, we failed from no oversight. But 
out from the cauldron dread faces arose, and the spectres of demons 
dismayed and baffled us.' Such, then, is the danger which seems so 
appalung to a son of the East, as it seemed to a seer in the dark age 
of JEurope. But we can deride all its threats, you and I. For my- 
self, I own frankly I take all the safety that the charms and resources 
of magic bestow. You, for your safety, have the cultured and dis- 
ciplined reason which reduces all phantasies to nervous impressions; 
and I rely on the courage of one who has questioned, unquailing. the 
Luminous Shadow, and wrested from the hand of the magician mm- 
self the wand which concentred the wonders of will ! " 

To this strange and long discourse I listened without interruption, 
and now quietly answered : 

" I do not merit the trust you affect in my courage ; but I am now 
on my guard against the cheats of the fancy, and the fumes of a 
vapour can scarcely bewilder the brain in the open air of this moun- 
tam-land. I believe in no races like those wnich you tell me He 
n'ewiess in space, as do gases. I believe not in magic ; I ask not its 
aids, and I dread not its tettot^. '^w \3ftfc\^%i^I wa coi^dent of one 
mournful courage — t\ie cowiB^'fe \)a»^. ^xsvsa^vsas.^^'^'^ct, "V^^Sj^dLt 
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to your guidance, whatever it be^ as a sufferer whom colleges doom to 
the grave submits to the quack who says, ' Take my specific and 
live ! ' My life is nought in itself; my life lives in another. You 
and I are both brave from despair ; you would turn death from your- 
self—I would turn death from one I love more than myself. Both 
know how little aid we can win from the coUeges, and both, there- 
fore, turn to the promises most audaciously cheering: Dervish or 
magician, alchemist or phantom, what care you and i ? And if they 
fail us, what then ? They cannot fail us more than the colleges 
do ! " 



CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

The gold has been gained with an easy labour. I knew where to 
seek for it, whether under the turf or in the bed of the creek. But 
Margrave's eyes, hungrily gazing round every spot from which the 
ore was disburied, could not detect the substance of which he alone 
Imew the outward appearance. I had be^un to believe that, even in 
the description given to him of this material, he had been credulously 
duped, and that no such material existed ; when, coming back from 
the bed of the watercourse. I saw a faint yellow gleam amidst the 
roots of a giant parasite plant, the leaves and blossoms of which 
climbed up the sides of the cave with its antediluvian relics. The 
gleam was the gleam of gold, and on removing the loose earth round 
the roots of the plant, we came on—No, I will not — I dare not, describe 
it. The gold-digger would cast it aside, the naturalist would pause 
not to heed it • and did I describe it, and chemistry dei^n to sub- 

t'ect it to analvsis, could chemistry alone detach or discover its 
)oasted virtues r 

Its narticles, indeed, are very minute, not seeming readily to 
crystallize with each other; each in itself of uniform shape and size, 
spnerical as the egg which contains the germ of life, and small as the 
egs from which the life of an insect may quicken. 

But Margrave's keen eye caught sight of the atoms upcast by the 
light of the moon. He exclaimed to me, " Found ! I shall live!" 
And then, as he gathered up the grains with tremulous hands, he 
called out to the Veiled Woman, hitherto still seated motionless on 
the crag. At his word she rose and went to the place hard bv, 
where the fuel was piled, busying herself there. I had no leisure to 
heed her. I continued my search in the soft and yielding soil that 
time and the decay of vegetable life had accumulated over the Pre- 
Adamite strata on which the arch of the cave rested its mighty key- 
stone. 

When we had collected of these pactisk^ ?i5wsQ^*0Bftf»^^ TSTvC^^ 
a man might hold in his hand, 'we «ft«Bi^^\» Vw'Si ^iSsssasw^'^s^^^ 
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bed. We continued still to find gold, bat no more of the delicate 
substance, to which, in onr sight, gold was as dross. 

" Enough," then said Margrave, reluctantly desisting. " What we 
have gained already will suffice for a life thrice as long as legend 
attributes to Haroun. I shall live — I shall live through the cen- 
turies.*' 

"Forget not that I claim my share." 

" Your share— yours ! True— your half of my life ! It is true." 
He paused with a low, ironical, malignant laugh ; and then added, 
as he rose and turned away, "But the work is yet to be done." 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

While we had thus laboured and found, Ayesha had placed the fuel 
where the moonlight fell fullest on the sward of the table-land— « 
part of it already piled as for a fire, the rest of it heaped confusedly 
close at hand ; and by the pile she had placed the coffer. And there 
she stood^ her arms folded under her mantle, her dark image seeming 
darker still as the moonlight whitened all the ground from which the 
image rose motionless. Margrave opened his coffer, the Veiled 
Woman did not aid him, and I watched in silence, while he as silently 
made his weird and wizard-like preparations* 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

On the ground a wide circle was traced by a small rod. tipped appa- 
rently with sponge saturated with some combustible napntha-like mud, 
so that a pale lambent flame followed the course of the rod as Mar- 
grave guided it, burning up the herbage over which it played, and 
leaving a distinct ring, like that which, in our lovely native table- 
talk, we call the "Fairy^s Ring," but yet more visible because 
marked in phosphorescent liffht. On the ring thus formed were 
piaced twelve small lamps, fed with the fluid from the same vessel, 
and lighted by the same lod.. ^\yfc \\^ht emitted by the lamps was 
more vivid and briHiant than. \.hs^ -^^iOti ca^^^ T^xo^^HJ^^TNsy^, 
"Within the circumieTence, wA Vmoi^^X.^^ t«v5s\.\*^^ -^^jrA.--^^^^ 
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Margrave traced certain geometrical figures, in which— not without 
a shudder, that I overcame at once by a strong eff9rt of will in mur- 
muring to mjself the name of " Lilian" — I recognised the interlaced 
triangles which my own hand, in the spell enforced on a sleep-walker, 
had described on the floor of the wizard's pavilion. The figures 
were traced, like the circle, in flame, and at the point of each triangle 
(four in number) was placed a lamp, brilliant as those on the ring. 
This task performed^ the cauldron, based on an iron tripod, was 
placed on the wood-nile. And then the woman, before inactive and 
unheeding, slowly advanced, knelt by the pile, and lighted it. The 
dry wood crackled and the flame burst forth, licking the rims of the 
cauldron with tongues of fire. 

Margrave flung into the cauldron the particles we had collected, 
pourea over them first a liquid, colourless as water, from the largest 
of the vessels drawn from his coffer, and then more sparingly drops 
from small crystal phials, like the phials I had seen in the hand of 
Philip Derval. 

Having surmounted my first impulse of awe, 1 watched these 
proceedings, curious yet disdainful, as one who watches the mum- 
meries of an enchanter on the stage. 

" If," thought I, "these are but artful devices to inebriate and 
fool my own imagination, my imagination is on its guard, and reason 
shall not, this time, sleep at ner post ! " 

"And now," said Margrave, "I consign to you the easy task by 
which you are to merit your share of the elixir. It is my task to 
feed and replenish the cauldron; it is Ayesha's to heed the fire, 
which must not for a moment relax in its measured and steady heat. 
Your task is the lightest of all : it is but to renew from this vessel 
the fluid that bums in the lamps^ and on the ring. Observe, the 
contents of the vessel must be thnftily husbanded ; there is enoug^, 
but not more than enough, to sustain the light in the lamps, on the 
lines traced round the cauldron, and on the farther ring, for six 
hours. The compounds dissolved in this fluid are scarce— only 
obtainable in the East, and even in the East months might have 
passed before I could nave increased my supply. I had no months 
to waste. Replenish, then, the light only when it begins to flicker 
or fade. Take heed, above all. that no part of the outer ring- no, 
not an inch— and no lamp of the twelve, that are to its zodiac like 
stars, fade for one moment in darkness." 

I took the crystal vessel from his hand. 

"The vessel is small," said I, "and what is yet left of its contents 
is but scanty; whether its drops suffice to replenish the lights I 
cannot guess — I can but obey your instructions. But. more im- 
portant By far than the light to the lamps and the circle, which in 
Asia or Africa might scare away the wild beasts unknown to this 
land— more important than light to a lamp, is the strength to your 
frame, weak magician ! What will support you through six weary 
hours of night-watch P" 

" Hope, answered Margrave, with a ray of loa ^V^^sajfissas^'soSiRi. 
" Hope ! I shall live— I shall live t^iTOU^iS!! \JftR ^^i^ossrs^V 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

One hour passed away, tbe faggots under the cauldron burned dear 
in the sullen sultnr air. The materials within began to seethe, and 
their colour, at nrst dull and turbid, changed into a pale-rose nue; 
from time to time the Veiled Woman replenished the fire, after she 
had done so reseating herself close by the pyre, with her head bowed 
over her knees, and her face hid under her veil. 

The lights in the lamps and along the ring and the triangles now 
began to pale. I resupplied their nutriment from the crvstal vessel. 
As yet nothing strange startled my eye or ray ear beyond the rim rf 
the circle. Nothing audible, save, at a distance, the musical wheel- 
like click of the locusts, and. farther still in the forest, the howl of 
the wild do^ that never bark. Nothing visible, but the trees and 
the mountain-range girding the plains silvered by the moon, and the 
arch of the cavern, the flush of wild blooms on its sides, and the 
gleam of dry bones on its floor, where the moonlight shot into the 
gloom. 

The second hour passed like the first. I had taken my stand by 
the side of Margrave, watching with him the process at work in the 
cauldron, when I felt the ground slightly vibrate beneath my feet, 
and, looking up, it seemed as if all the plains beyond the circle were 
heaving like the swell of the sea, and as if in the air itself there was 
a perceptible tremor. 

1 placed my hand on Margrave's shoulder and whispered, " To me 
earth and air seem to vibrate. Do they seem to vibrate to you ?" 

"I know not, I care not," he answered iiripetuously. "The 
essence is bursting the shell that confined it. Here are my air and 
my earth ! Trouble me not. Look to the circle— feed the lamps if 
they fail." 

1 passed by the Veiled Woman as I walked towards a place in the 
ring in which the flame was waning dim. And I whispered to her 
the same question which I had whispered to Marorave. She looked 
slowly around and answered, " So is it before the Invisible make 
themselves visible ! Did 1 not bid him forbear P" Her head again 
drooped on her breast^ and her watch was again fixed on the fire. 

I advanced to the circle and stooped to replenish the light where 
it waned. As I did so, on my arm, which stretched somewhat beyond 
the line of the ring, I felt a shock like that of electricity. The arm 
fell to my side numbed and nerveless, and from my hand dropped, 
but withm the ring, the vessel that contained the fluid. Recovering 
my surprise or my stun, hastily with the other hand I caught up the 
vessel, but some of the scanty liguid was already spilled on the 
sward; and I saw witK atlinVLoC dismay^ that contrasted indeed the 
tranquil indifference witVv N»\i\c\v \ \ka^ teX. >isA^^^v»iisxv. ^s^'^ charge, 
bow small a supply 'was uow \^i\.» 
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I went back to Margrave, and told him of the shock, and of its 
consequence in the waste of the liquid. 

"Beware," said he, " that not a motion of the arm, not an inch of 
the foot, pass the Terse of the ring ; and if the fluid oe thus unhap- 
pily stinted, reserve all that is left for the protecting circle and the 
twelve outer lamps ! See how the Grand Work advances ! how the 
hues in the cauldron are glowing blood-red through the film on the 
surface ! " 

And now four hours of the six were gone ; my arm had gradually 
recovered its stren^h. Neither the ring nor the lamps had again 
required replenishms; perhaps their light was exhausted less 
quickly, as it was no louffer to be exposed to the rays of the intense 
Australian moon. Clouds had gathered over the sky, and though 
the moon gleamed at times in the gaps that they left in blue air, her 
beam was more hazy and dulled. The locusts no longer were heard 
in the grass, nor the howl of the dogs in the forest. Out of the 
circle, the stillness was profound. 

And about this time I saw distinctly in the distance a vast Eye ! 
It drew nearer and nearer, seeming to move from the eround at the 
lieiffht of some lofty giant. Its gaze riveted mine : my olood curdled 
in the blaze from its angry ball ; and now as it advanced larger and 
larger, other Eyes, as if of giants in its train, grew out from the 
space in its rear : numbers on numbers, like the spearheads of some 
Eastern army, seen afar by pale warders of battlements doomed to 
the dust. My voice long refused an utterance to my awe ; at length 
it burst forth shrill and loud : 

•* Look— look ! Those terrible Eyes ! Legions on legions. And 
hark ! that tramp of numberless feet ; thep are not seen, but the 
hollows of earth echo the sound of their march ! " 

Marjgrave, more than ever intent on the cauldron, in which, 
from time to time, he kept dropping powders or essences drawn forth 
from his coffer, looked up, defymgly, fiercely : 

"Ye come," he said in a low mutter, his oncC mighty voice sound- 
ing hollow and labouring, but fearless and firm — "ye come, — not to 
conquer, vam rebels ! — ^ye whose dark chief I struck down at my feet 
in the tomb where my spell had raised up the ghost of your first 
human master, the Chaldee ! Earth and air have their armies still 
faithful to me, and still I remember the war-song that summons 
them up to confront you ! Ayesha— Ayesha ! recall the wild troth 
that we pledged amongst roses ; recall the dread bond by which we 
united our sway over hosts that yet own thee as queen, though my 
sceptre is broken, my diadem reft from my brows ! 

The Veiled Woman rose at this adjuration. Her veil now was 
withdrawn, and the blaze of the fire between Margrave and herself 
flushed, as with the rosy bloom of vouth, the grand beauty of her 
softened face. It was seen, detached as it were, from her dark- 
mantled form; seen through the mist of the vapours which rose 
from the cauldron, framing it round like the clouds that are yield- 
ingly pierced by the light of the evening-star. , 

Through the haze of the vapoux cama Vet '^csssjfc^ tbss» ^®^is>^^ 
morepkintive than I had heard it \>eioTe,\svi\.^«x ^dl^Kt^^^-^^^siSisst ^ 
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still in her foreign toxigue ; the words unknown to me, and yet their 
sense, perhaps, made intelugibie by the love, which has one common 
language and one common look to all who have loved — ^the love 
unmistakeably heard in the loving tone, umnistakeably seen in the 
loving face. 

A moment or so more, and she had come round from the opposite 
side of the fire-pile, and bending over Margrave's upturned brow, 
kissed it quietly, solemnly ; and then her countenance grew fierce, 
her crest rose erect ; it was the lioness protecting her vounff. She 
stretched forth her arm from the black mantle, athwart the pale front 
that now again bent over the cauldron ; stretched it towards the 
haunted and hollow-sounding space beyond, in the gesture of one 
whose right hand has the sway of the sceptre. And then her voice 
stole on the air in the music of a chant, not loud, yet far-reaching; 
so thrilling, so sweet, and yet so solemn, that I could at once com- 
prehend how legend united of old the spell of enchantment with the 
power of song. All that I recalled of the effects which, in the former 
time, Margrave's strange chants had produced on the ear that they 
ravished and the thoughts they confused, was but as the wild bird's 
imitative carol, compared to the depth, and the art, and the soul of 
the singer, whose voice seemed endowed with a charm to enthral all 
the tribes of creation, though the language it used for that charm 
might to them, as to me, be unknown. As the song ceased, I heard, 
from behind, sounds like those I had heard in the spaces before roe: 
the tramp of invisible feet, the whirr of invisible wmgs, as if armies 
were marching to aid against armies in march to destroy. 

" Look not m front nor around," said Ayesha. " Look, like him, on 
the cauldron below. The circle and the lamps are yet bright ; I will 
tell thee when the light again fails." 

I dropped my eyes on the cauldron, 

" See, whispered Margrave,^ " the sparkles at last begin to arise, 
and the rose-hues to deepen— signs that we near the last process." 



CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

The fifth hour had passed away, when A.yesha said to me, " Lo ! the 
circle is fading; the lamps grow dim. Look now without fear on the 
space beyond ; the eyes that appalled thee are again lost in air, as 
hghtnings that fleet back into cloud." 

I looked up, and the spectres had vanished. The sky was tinged 

with sulphurous hues, the red and the black intermixed. I replenisbed 

the lamps and the tirxg m iiotvt, thdftily, heedfullv ; but when I came 

to the sixth lamp, not ^ ^xo^ m V\i^Nfe^^^'OvN.^\.Wi.\k>fc\s^ was left. In 

a vague dismay,! uo\T\ooV^^xQ>MA>i>i^'iV^^"lSi^^^Y^^ 
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rear of the two bended figures intent on the cauldron. All along 
that disc the light was already broken, here and there flickerins[ up, 
here and there dying dowii ; the six lamps in that half of the circle 
still twinkled, but taintly, as stars shrinking^ fast from the dawn of 
day. But it was not the fading shine in that half of the magical 
ring which daunted my eye and quickened with terror the pulse of 
my heart ; the Bush-land oeyond was on fire. Erom the background 
of the forest rose the fiame and the smoke— the smoke, there, stiU 
half smothering the fiame. But along the width of the grasses and 
herbage, between the yerge of the forest and the bed ot the water- 
creek just below the raised platform from which I beheld the dread 
conflagration, the fire was adyancinR ; waye upon waye, clear and red 
against the columns of rock behind ; as the rush of a flood through 
the mists of some Alp crowned with lightnings. 

Eoused from my stun at the'first sight of a danger not foreseen by 
the mind I had steeled against far rarer portents of nature, I cared 
no more for the lamps and the circle. Hurrying back to Ayesha, I 
exclaimed: ''The phantoms haye gone from the spaces in front ; but 
what incantation or spell can arrest the red march of the foe, speed- 
ing on in the rear ! While we gazed on the cauldron of life, behind 
us, unheeded, behold the Destroyer ! " 

Ayesha looked and made no reply ; but, as by inyoluntary instinct, 
bowed her majestic head, then rearing it erect, placed herseli yet more 
immediately before the wasted form of the young magician (he still 
bending oyer the cauldron, and hearing me not in the absorption and 
hope of his watch) : placed herself beiore him, as the bird whose first 
care is her fledgling. 

As we two there stood, fronting the deluge of fire, we heard Mar- 
graye behind us, murmuring low^ " See the bubbles of li^ht, how 
they sparkle and dance — I snail hye. I shall liye \" And his words 
scarcely died in our ears before, crash upon crash, came the fall of the 
age-long trees in the forest ; and nearer, all near us, through the 
blaziuff grasses, the hiss of the serpents, the scream of the birds, and 
the bellow and tramp of the herds plunging wild through the billowy 
red of their pastures. 

Ayesha now wound her arms around Margraye, and wrenched him, 
reluctant and struggling, from his watch oyer the seething cauldron. 
In rebuke of his angry exclamations, she pointed to the march of the 
fire, spoke in sorrowful tones a few words in her own language, and 
then, apnealing to me in English, said : 

" I tell him that, here, the Spirits who oppose us haye summoned 
a foe that is deaf to my yoice, and — " 

" And," exclaimed Margraye, no longer with gasp and effort, but 
with the swell of a yoice which drowned all the discords of terror 
and of agony sent forth from the Phlegethon burning below — " and 
this witch, whom I trusted, is ayile slaye and impostor, more desiring 
my death than my life. She thinks that in life I should scorn ana 
forsake her, that in death I should die in her arms! Sorceress, 
ayaunt ! Ajt thou useless and powerless now when I need thee xsv^r^H. 
Go. Let the world be one funeral pyt© I "W VveX. \» me \^Ni^^^^s$s.^« 
My world ia my life I Thou knoweat t\v»\, mi \a&\.\iQ^^SskV^'^--^ica5» 
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all the strength left me this night will die down, like the lamps in the 
circle, nnless the elixir restore it. Bold friend, spurn that sorceress 
away. Hours yet ere those flames can assail us ! A few minntes 
more, and life to your Lilian and me ! " 

Thus having said, Margrave turned from us, and cast into the caol- i 

dron the last essence yet left in his emptied coffer. ^ 

Ayesha silently drew her hlack veil over her face ; and turned, | 

with the being she loved, from the terror he scorned, to share in the ' 

hope that he cherished. 

Thus left alone, vdth my reason disenthralled, disenchanted, I sor- 
veyed more calmlv the extent of the actual peril with which we were 
threatened, and the peril seemed less, so surveyed. 

It is true, all the Bush-land behind, almost up to the bed of tk 
creek, was on fire ; but the grasses, tdrouffh which the flune spread 
so rapidly, ceased at the opposite marge of the creek. Watery pools ; 
were still, at intervals, left m the bed of the creek, shining tremmoii^ ; i 
like waves of fire, in the glare reflected from the burning land; and |j 
even, where the water failed, the stony course of the exhausted i 
rivulet was a barrier against the march of the conflagration. 'Offo, tl 
unless the wind, now still, should rise, and waft some spu^s to tbe 
parched combustible herbage immediately around us, we were saved 
from the fire, and our work might vet be achieved. 
I whispered to Ayesha the conclusion to which I came. 
" Thintest thou, she answered, without raising her mournful bead, 
" that the Agencies of Nature are the movements of chance P The 
Spirits I invoked to his aid are leaded with the hosts that assail. A 
Mightier than I am has doomed him ! " 

Scarcely had she uttered these words before Margrave exclauned, 
" Behold now the Rose of the alchemist's dream enlarj?es its blooms 
from the folds of its petals ! I shall live. I shall live ! " 

I looked, and the liquid which glowed in the cauldron had now 
taken a splendour that mocked all comparisons borrowed from thf 
lustre of gems. In its prevalent colour it had, indeed, the dazzle ani 
flash of the ruby : but, out from the mass of the molten red, broke 
coruscations of all prismal hues, shooting, shifting, in a plav that made 
the wavelets themselves seem living things, sensible of their jor. 
No longer was there scum or film upon the surface ; only erer 
and anon a light rosy vapour floating up, and quick lost m the 
haggard, heavy, sulphurous air. hot with the conflagration rusbinf 
towards us from behind. Ana these coruscations formed, on ^ 
surface of the molten ruby^ literally the shape of a Kose, its Icates 
made distinct in their outlmes by sparks of emerald, and diaiDOod, 
and sapphire. 

Even while gazing on this animate liquid lustre, a buoyant delight 
seemed infused into my senses ; all terrors conceived before, weB 
annulled ; the phantoms, whose armies had filled the wide spaces ii 
front, were forgotten ; the crash of the forest behind was unheard. 
In the reflection of that ^lory. Margrave's wan cheek seemed idreadt 
restored to the radiwice \\. n»^t^ ^Vvwa. I saw it first in the framewoD 
of blooms. 
As I gazed, Uwvs ewcWivVe^, ^ cs}A\«xA\52w.^^^wx^ ^-^r^. 
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"Hush I" whispered Ayesha, from the black veil, a^rainst which 
the rajs from the cauldron fell blunt, and absorbecT into Dark. 
" Behmd us, the .light of the circle is extinct, but there we are 
guarded from all save the brutal and soulless destroyers. But, 
before ! — but before ! see, two of the lamps have died out '.—see the 
blank of the gap in the ring ! Guard that breach — ^there, the demons 
will enter." 

" Not a drop is there left in this vessel by which to replenish the 
lamps on the rmg.** 

"Advance, then; thou hast still the light of the soul, and the 
demons may recoil before a soul that is dauntless and guiltless. If 
not. Three are lost ! — as it is. One is doomed." 

Thus adjured, silently, involuntanlv, I passed from the Veiled 
Woman's side, over the sere lines on the tun which had been traced 
by the triangles of light long since extinguished, and towards the 
verge of the circle. As I advanced, overhead rushed a dark cloud of 
wings — birds dislodged from the forest on fire, and screaming, in 
dissonant terror, as they flew towards the furthermost mountains; 
close by my feet hissed and glided the snakes, driven forth from their 
blazing coverts, and p;lancing through the ring, unscared by its waning 
lamps; all undulatmg by me, bright-eyed and hissing— all made 
innocuous by fear : even the terrible Death-adder, which I trampled 
on as I halted at the verge of the circle, did not turn to bite, but 
crept harmless away. I nalted at the gap between the two dead 
lamps, and bowed my head to look agam into the crystal vessel. 
Were there, indeed, no lingering drops yet left, if but to recruit the 
lamps for some priceless mmutes more? As I thus stood, right into 
the gap between the two dead lamps, strode a gigantic Poot. All 
the rest of the form was unseen; only as volume after volume 
of smoke poured on from the burning land behind, it seemed as if 
one great column of vapour, eddying round, settled itself aloft from 
the circle, and that out from that column strode the g[iant Eoot. 
And, as strode the Foot, so with it came, like a sound of its tread, a 
roll of muttered thunder. 

I recoiled, with a crv that rang loud through the lurid air. 

" Courage ! " said the voice of Ayesha. Trembling soul, yield 
not an inch to the demon ! " 

At the charm, the wonderful charm, in the tone of the Veiled 
Woman's voice, my will seemed to take a force more sublime than 
its own. I folded my arms on my breast, and stood as if rooted to 
the spot, confronting the column of smoke and the stride of the giant 
Poot. And the Foot halted mute. 

Again, in the momentary hush of that suspense, I heard a voice— 
it was Margrave's. 

"The last hour expires— the work is accomplished? Come! 

Cie ! — aid me to take the cauldron from the fire ; and. quick !— or a 
p may be wasted in vapour— the Elixir of Life from the cauldron ! " 
At that cry I receded, and the Eoot advanced. 
And at that moment, suddenly, unawares, from behind^ \. ^^ 
stricken down. Over me, as I lay, awe])t «k nAoA^w^^ ^^ Xiwssss^sbsi, 
hoofs and ghxkciag horns. The hetda, m \JMsa ^>^^ Iswsv *^^ \s«s^- 
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ing pastaresL had rushed orer the bed of the watereourse-HKaled 
the slopes ot the banks. Snorting and bellowing, they plmiged thdr 
blind way to the mountains. One cry alone, more wild than their 
own savage blare, pierced the reek through which the Brute HunicaDe 
swept. At that cry of wrath and desnair I struggled to rise, tgiii 
dashed to earth by the hoofs and the horns. But was it the dratt* 
like deceit of my reeling senses, or did I see that ^ant Foot itrUe 

rist through the close-serried ranks of the maddening herds ? M 
hear distinct through all the huge uproar of animal terror, titt 
roll of low thunder, which followed the stride of that Foot P 



CHAPTER LXXXVIIT. 

When my sense had recovered its shock, and my eyes looked diidf 
round, the charge of the beasts had swept by ; and of all thevwi 
tribes which had invaded the magical circle, the only linfferer wtf 
the brown Death-adder, coiled close by the spot where myhead W 
rested. Beside the extinguished lamps which the hoofs had ooi* 
f usedly scattered, the fire, arrested by the watercourse, had consumed 
the grasses that fed it, and there the plains stretched, black vA 
desert as the Phlegraean Field of the Poet's Hell. But the fire stiD 
raged in the forest beyond : white flames, soaring up from the tronb 
of the tallest trees, and forming, through the sullen dark of the 
smoke-reek, innumerable pillars of fire, like the halls in the City i 
Piends. 

Gathering myself up, I turned my eyes from the terrible pomp of 
the lurid forest, and looked fearfully down on the hoof-trampled 
sward for my two companions. 

I saw the dark image of Ayesha still seated, still bending, as I hid 
seen it last. I saw a pale hand feebly grasping the rim of the magicil 
cauldron, which lay, hurled down from its tripod by the rush of the 
beasts, yards away from the dim fading embers of the scattered 
wo9d-pyre. I saw the faint writhin^s of a frail wasted frame, otct 
which the Veiled Woman was bending. I saw, as I moved wii 
bruised limbs to the place, close by the lips of the dying magician, 
the flash of the ruby like essence spilt on the sward, and, meteor- 
like, sparkling up from the torn tufts of herbage. 

I now reachea Margrave's side. Bending over him as the Veiled 
Woman bent, and as I sought gently to raise him, he turned his faoe^ 
fiercely faltering out, " Touch me not, rob me not ! Fou share with 
me ! Nevev !— never ! These glorious drops are all mine ! Die all 
else ! I will live— i -^^ \r?^\^* "WTvthinig himself from my pitying 
arms, he plunged \na4wife «ai\^\.>^^\»'»s5S&sii-$a^^ ^ 
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essence, as if tolap the elixir with lips scorched away from its intolerable 
burning. Suddenly, with a low shriek, he fell back, his face upturned 
to mine, and on that face unmistakably reigned Death ! 

Then Ayesha tenderly, silently, drew tne voung head to her lap, 
and it vanished from my sight bemnd her black Teit. 

I knelt beside her, murmuring some trite words of comfort ; but 
she heeded me not, rocking herself to and fro as the mother who 
cradles her child to sleep. Soon, the fast-flickering sparkles of the 
lost elixir died out on the grass ; and with their last sportive diamond- 
like tremble of lig^ht, up, in all the suddenness of Australian day, rose 
the sun, lifting himself royally above the mountain-tops, and fronting 
the meaner blaze of the forest as a young king fronts his rebels. 
And as there, where the bush-fires had ravaged, aJl was a desert ; so 
there, where their fury had not spread, all was a garden. Afar, at 
the foot of the mountains, the fugitive herds were grazing; the 
cranes, flocking back to the pools, renewed the strange ^ace of their 
^mbols ; and the great kingfisher, whose laugh, half in mirth, half 
in mockery, leads the choir that welcome the mom — which in Europe 
is night— alighted bold on the roof of the cavern whose floors were 
still white with the bones of races, extinct before— so helpless through 
instincts, so royal through Soul — ^rose Man ! 

But there, on the ground where the dazzling elixir had wasted its 
virtues— there the herbage already had a freshness of verdure which, 
amid the duller sward round it, was like an oasis of green in a desert. 
And, there, wild flowers, whose chill hues the eye would have scarcely 
distinguished the day before, now glittered forth in blooms of unfa- 
miliar beauty. Towards that spot were attracted myriads of happy 
insects, whose hum of intense joy was musically loud. But the form 
of the life-seeking sorcerer lay rigid and stark : — ^blind to the bloom 
of the wild flowers, deaf to the glee of the insects— one hand still 
resting heavily on the rim of the emptied cauldron, and the face still 
hid behind the Black Veil. What ! the wondrous elixir, sought with 
such hope and well-nigh achieved through such dread, fleetmg back 
to the earili from which its material was drawn, to give bloom^ 
indeed— but to herbs ; joy indeed— but to insects ! 

And now in the flash of the sun slowly wound np the slopes that 
led to the circle the same barbaric procession which had simk into 
the valley under the ray of the moon. The armed men came first, 
stalwart and tall, their vests brave with crimson and golden lace — 
their weapons gaily gleaming with holiday silver. After them, the 
Black Litter. As they came to the place, Ayesha, not raising her 
head, spoke to them m her own Eastern tongue. A wail was her 
answer. The armed men bounded forward, and the bearers left the 
litter. 

All gathered round the dead form with the face concealed under 
the black veil— all knelt, and all wept. Far in the distance, at the foot 
of the blue mountains, a crowd of the savage natives had risen up as 
if from the earth ; they stood motionless, leaning on their clubs and 
spears, and looking towards the spot on which >ii^ ^«Wk\^N:^^i^ 
ttus brought into the landscape, as i£ \\iCT A^^*^^'*'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the verge which Humanity guards ixom £tLfi"&M^j?i, ^«t^ ^ssass^^ ^^B» 
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mourners for the mysterious Child of mysterious Mature ! And 
still, in the herbage hummed the small insects, and still, from 
the cavem. laughed the great kingfisher. I said to Ayesha, 
" Earewell f your love mourns the dead, mine calls me to the uym 
You are now with your own people, they may console you — say if i 
can assist." 

*' There is no consolation for me ! What mourner can be consoled 
if the dead die for eyer? Nothing for him is left but a grave ; that 
grave shall be in the lanfd where the song of Ayesha first IvJlm him 
to sleep. Thou assist me— thou, the wise man of Eurox>e ! FroiB 
me ask assistance. What road wilt thou take to thy home ? " 

" There is but one road known to me through the maze of tiie 
solitude — that which we took to this upland." 

" On that road Death lurks, and awaits thee ! Blind dupe, conkbt 
thou think that if the grand secret of life had been won, he irbm 
head rests on my lap would have yielded thee one petty dr^ 
of the essence which had filched from his store of life but a moment? 
Me, who so loved and so cherished him, — me he would have docMsed 
to the pitiless cord of my servant, the Strana^ler, if my death ooold 
have lengthened a hairbreadth the span of his being. But wbit 
matters to me his crime or his madness? I loved him — ^Ibved 
him!" 

She bowed her veiled head lower and lower : perhaps under tic 
veil^ her lips kissed the lips of the dead. Then she said whis- 
penngly : 

"Juma, the Strangler, whose word never failed to his mastff. 
whose prey never slipped from his snare, waits thy step on the load 
to thy home ! But thy death cannot now profit the dead, the beloved. 
And thou hast had pity for him who took but thine aid to design thy 
destruction. His Lfe is lost, thine is saved 1" 

She spoke no more in the tongue that I could interpret. She 
spoke, m the language unknown, a few murmured words to her 
swarthy attendants; then the armed men, still weeping, rose, and 
made a dumb sign to me to go with them. I understood by the sign 
that Ayesha had told them to guard me on my way ; but she gaw 
no reply to my parting thanks. 
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CHAPTER LXlXIX. 

I DESCENDED into the valley ; the armed men followed. The path, 
on that side of the watercourse not reached by the flames, wound 
through meadows still green, or amidst groves still unscathed. As a 
turning in the way brought in front of my sight the place I had left 
behind, I beheld the black litter creeping down the descent, with its 
curtains closed, and the Veiled Woman walking by its side. But 
soon the funeral procession was lost to my eyes, and the thoughts 
that it roused were erased. The waves in man's brain are like those 
of the sea, rushing on, rushing over the wrecks of the vessels that 
rode on their surface, to sink, after storm, in their deeps. One 
thought cast forth into the future now mastered all in the past : 
" Was Lilian living still ?" Absorbed in the gloom of that thought, 
hurried on by the goad that my heart, in its tortured impatience, 
gave to my footstep, I outstripped the slow stride of the armed men. 
and, midway between the place I had left and the home which I sped 
to, came, far in advance of my guards, into the thicket in which the 
bushmen had started up in my path on the night that Lilian had 
watchcid for my coming. The earth at my feet was rife with creeping 
plants and many-coloured flowers, the sky overhead was half-hid by 
motionless pines. Suddenly, whether crawling out from the herbage 
or dropping down from the trees, by my side stood the white-robed 
and skeleton form— Ayesha's attendant, the Strangler. 

1 sprang from him in shuddering, then halted and faced him. The 
hideous creature crept towards me, cringing and fawning, making 
signs of humble goodwill and servile obeisance. Again I recoiled — 
wrathfully, loathingly \ turned my face homeward, and fled on. I 
thought 1 had baffled his chase, when, just at the mouth of the thicket, 
he dropped from a bough in my path close behind me. Before I could 
turn, some dark mufflmg substance fell between my sight and the 
sun, and I felt a fierce strain at my throat. But the words of Ayesha 
had warned me ; with one rapid hand I seized the noose before it 
could tighten too closely, with the other I tore the bandage away 
from my eyes, and, wheeung round on the dastardly foe, struck him 
down with one spurn of my foot. His hand, as he fell, relaxed its 
hold on the noose ; 1 freed my throat from the knot, and sprang from 
the copse into the broad sun-lit plain. 1 saw no more of the armed 
men or the Strangler. Panting and breathless, I paused at last 
before the fence, fragrant with blossoms, that divided my home from 
the solitude. 

The windows of Lilian's room were darkened— all within the house 
seemed still. 

Darkened and silenced Home! with the light andaows^a*^*^^ 
jocund day all around it. Was there -jeY. '£LQ^^Ss!L^'5i'V^^«««^^^^ 
me? All to which I had trusted B.o^e, Vivdi V^^ \^'Vfi.\'«B^ 
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anchors I had forged for her hold in the beds of the oceaii, her stay 
from the drifts of tn^ storm, had snapped like the reeds which pierce 
the side that leans on the barb of their points, and confides in tbe 
strength of their stems. No hope in the oaffled resources of recog- 
nised knowledge ? No hope in the daring adventures of Mind into 
regions unknown ; vain alike the calm lore of the practised physician, 
and the magical arts of the fated Enchanter ! 1 had fled from the 
commonplace teachings of Nature, to explore in her Shadow-land 
marvels at variance with reason. Made brave by the grandeur of 
love I had opposed without quailing the stride of the Demon, and 19 
hope, when fruition seemed nearest, had been trodden into dust by 
the hoofs of the beast ! And vet. all the while, I had scorned, as 1 
dream more wild than the word ot a sorcerer, the hope that the old 
man and child, the wise and the ignorant, took from their souls is 
in-born. Man and fiend had alike failed a mind, not ignoble, not 
skilless, not abjectly craven ; alike failed a heart not feeble and sA- 
fish, not dead to the hero's devotion, willing to shed everv drop of 
its olood for a something mpre dear than an animal's life tor itself! 
What remained — what remained for man's hope P — ^man's mind and 
man's heart thus exhausting their all with n9 other result but despab? 
What remained but the mystery of mysteries, so clear to the sunrise 
of childhood, the sunset of age, only dimmed by the clouds which 
collect round •the noon of our manhood? Where yet was Hope 
found ? In the soul • in its everv-day impulse to supplicate comfi»t 
and light, from the Giver of soul, wherever the heart is afflicted, the 
mind is obscured. 

Then the words of Avesha rushed over me : " What mourner can 
be consoled, if the Dead die for ever ?" Through every pulse of my 
frame throbbed that dread question. All Nature arouna seemed to 
murmur it. And suddenly, as by a flash from Heaven, the grand 
truth in Paber's grand reasoning shone on me, and lighted up all, 
within and without. Man alone, of all earthly creatures, asks, Can 
the Dead die for ever?" and the instinct that ur^es the question is 
God's answer to man ! No instinct is given in vam. 

And, bom with the instinct of soul is the instinct that leads the soul 
from the seen to the unseen, from time to eternity, from the torrent 
that foams towards the Ocean of Death, to the source of its streaai, 
far aloft from the Ocean. 

" Know thyself," said the Pythian of old. "That precept descended 
from Heaven." Know thyself! is that maxim wise? If so, know 
thy soul. But never yet did man come to the thorough conviction of 
soul, but what he acknowledged the sovereign necessity of prayer. In 
my awe, in ray rapture, all my thoughts seemed enlarged and illumed 
and exalted. I prayed— all my soul seemed one prayer. All my past, 
with its pride and presumption and folly, grew distinct as the form 
of a pemtent, kneeling for pardon before setting forth on the pil- 
grimage vowed to a shrine. And, sure now, in the deeps of a soul 
first revealed to myself, that the Dead do not die for ever, my human 
Jove soared beyona its brief trial of terror and sorrow. Daring not to 
ask from Heaven's wisdom WiaX.\i^\«a.,W \k^ ^-ake, might not yet 
pass away from the eailVi,! ^x«^^^ \Xi^H. ^1 ^^N^^\^N.\*t.'^\.^^\iv 
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bear with submission whatever my Maker might ordain. And, if 
surviving her — without whom no beam from yon material sun could 
ever warm into joy a morrow in human life — so to guide my steps 
that they might rejoia her at last, and, in rejoining, regain for ever ! 
How mviai now became the weird riddles that, a little while before, 
had been clothed in so solemn an awe ! What mattered it to the 
vast interests involved in the clear recognition of Soul and Hereafter, 
— whether or not my bodily sense, for a moment, obscured the face of 
the Nature I should one day behold as a spirit ? Doubtless the sights 
and the sounds which had haunted the last gloomy night, the calm 
reason of Eaber would strip of their maf^ical seemings ; — tne Eyes in 
the space and the Foot in the circle might be those of no terrible 
Demons, but of the wild's savage children whom I had seen, halting, 
curious and mute, in the light of the morning. The tremor of the 
ground (if not, as heretofore, explicable by the illusory impression oi 
my own treacherous senses) might be but the natural effects of 
elements struggling yet under a soil unmistakably charred by vol- 
canoes. The luminous atoms dissolved in the cauldron might as little 
be fraught with a vital elixir as are the splendours of naphtha or 
phosphor. As it was, the weird rite had no magic resiQt. The 
magician was not rent Umb from limb by the fiends. By causes as 
natural as ever extinguished life's spark m the frail lamp of clay, he 
had died out of sight — under the black veil. 

What mattered henceforth to Paith, in its far grander questions 
and answers, whether Reason, in Faber, or Pancy, in me, supplied 
the more probable guess at a hieroglyph which, if construed aright, 
was but a word of small mark in the mystical language of Nature r 
If all the arts of enchantment recorded by fable were attested by facts 
which Sages were forced to acknowledge. Sages would sooner or later 
find some cause for such portents— not supernatural. But what Sage, 
without cause supernatural, both without and within him, can guess 
at the wonders he views in the growth of a blade of grass, or the tints 
on an insect's wing ? Whatever art Man can achieve in his ^ogress 
through time, Man's reason, in time, can suffice to explain. But the 
wonders of God ? These belong to the Infinite ; ana these, Im- 
mortal ! will but develop new wonder on wonder, though thy sight be 
a spirit's, and thy leisure to track and to solve, an eternity. 

As I raised my face from my clasped hands, my eyes fell full upon 
a form standing in the open doorway. There, where on the night in 
which Lilian's long struggle for reason and life had begun, the 
Luminous Shadow had been beheld in the doubtful light of a dying 
moon and a yet hazy dawn; there, on the threshold, gathering round 
her bright locks the auriole of the glorious sun, stood Amy, the blessed 
child ! And as I gazed, drawing nearer and nearer to the silenced 
house, and that Image of Peace on its threshold, I felt that Hope 
met me at the door— Hope in the child's steadfast eyes — Hope in tne 
child's welcoming smile ! 
" I was at watch for you," whispered Amy. "All is well." 
" She lives still-she Uves ! Thank God-thank God ! " 
"She lives— she will recover!" said anotViet NCk\a^j ^s» tk^\sk^ 
3UDk on Faher's shoulder. " For some liouia m Vsva xa^gci^ V«t w«^ 
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was disturbed—oonvulsed. I feared, then, the worst. Si 
just before the daws, she called out aloud, still in sleex> — 

" 'The cold and dark shadow has passed away from me, s 
Allen— passed away from us both for ever !' 

" Ana from that moment the fever left her ; the breathing 
soft, the pulse steady, and the colour stole gradually bacl 
cheek. The crisis is past. Nature's benign iJisposer has p 
Nature to restore your life's gentle partner, heart to hearty 
mind " 

"And soul to soul," I cried, in solemn joy. "Above a 
soul to soul ! " Then, at a sign from Faber, the child took n 
hand and led me up the stairs into Lilian's room. 

Again those dear arms closed round me in wife-like and h 
and those true lips kissed away my tears ; — even as iio\i 
distance of years from that happy mom, while I write the la 
of this 8tran(^ Story, the same faithful arms close arounc 
same tender hps kiss away my tears. 
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THE HAUNTED AND THE HAUNTERS: 

OE, 

THE HOUSE AND THE BRAIN. 
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[This tale first appeared in Blackwood** Magazine, Aug^nst, 1859. A portion of it 
as then published is now suppressed, because encroaching: too much on the main 
plot of the *' Strange Story." As it stands, however, it may be considered the 
preliminary outline of that more elaborate attempt to construct an interest aldn 
to that which our forefathers felt in tales of witchcraft and ghostland, out of ideas 
and beliefs which have crept into fashion in the society of our own day. There 
has, perhaps, been no age in which certain phenomena that in all ages have been 
produced by, or upon, certain physical temperaments, have excited so general a 
notice— more perhaps among the educated classes than the uneducated. Nor do 
I believe that there is any age in which those phenomena have engendered 
thoroughout a wider circle a more credulous superstition. But, on the other 
hand, there has certainly been no age in which persons of critical and inquisitive 
intellect— seeking to divest what is genuine in these apparent vagaries of Nature 
firom the cheats of venal impostors and the exaggeration of puzzled witnesses — 
liave more soberly endeavoured to render such exceptional thaumaturgia of 
philosophical use, in enlarging our conjectural Icnowledge of the complex laws of 
being— sometimes through physiological, sometimes tiirough metaphysical re- 
search. Withput discredit, however, to the many able and distinguished specu- 
lators on so vague a subject, it must be observed that their explanations as yet 
have been rather ingenious than satisfactory. Indeed, the first requisites for 
conclusive theory are at present wanting. The facts are not sufficiently genera- 
lized, and the evidences for them have not been sufficiently tested. 

It is just when elements of the marvellous are thus struggling between super- 
stition and philosophy, that they fall by right to the domain of Art— the art of 
poet or tale-teller. They furnish the constructor of imaginative fiction with 
materials for mysterious terror of a character not exhausted by his predecessors, 
and not foreign to the notions that fioat on the surface of his own time } while 
they allow him to wander Areely over that range of conjecture which is favourable 
to bis purposes, precisely because science itself has not yet disenchanted that 
debateable reidm of its haunted shadows and goblin lights.] 



A FRIEND of mine, who is a man of letters and aphilosopher, said to 
me one day, as if between jest and earnest,— "Fancy ! since we last 
met, I have discovered a haunted house in the midst of London." 

" Really haunted ?— and by what ? ghosts ? " 

"Well, I can't answer that question : all I know is this— six weeks 
ago I and my wife were in search of a lumished apartment. Passing 
a quiet street, we saw on the window of one of llsa \sssosrs» ^^wL^ 
* Apartments Purnished.' The siluation s\i\\t^>is\ ^^^^^^^^"^ 
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house—liked the rooms— engaged them by the week — and left them 
the third day. No power on earth could have reconciled my wife 
to have stayed longer ; and I don't wonder at it." 

"What did you see?" 

" Excuse me — ^I have no desire to be ridiculed as a superstitious 
dreamer — nor. on the other hand, could I ask you to accept on mj 
affirmation what you would hold to be incredible without the evi- 
dence of your own senses. Let me only say this, it was not so much 
what we saw or heard (in which vou might fairly suppose that we 
were the dupes of our own excited fancy, or the victims of imposture 
in others) that drove us away, as it was an undefinable terror which 
seized both of us whenever we passed by the door of a certain un- 
furnished room, in which we neither saw nor heard an^hin^. And 
the strangest marvel of all was, that for once in my life f agreed 
with my wife, silly woman though she be— and allowed, after the 
third night, that it was impossible to stay a fourth in that house. 
Accordingly, on the fourth morning I summoned the woman who 
kept the house and attended on us, and told her that the rooms did 
not quite suit us, and we would not stay out our week. She said, 
dryly, * I know why ; you have stayed longer than any other lodger. 
Few ever stayed a second night ; none before you a third. But I 
take it they have been very kind to you.' 

" ' They r— who ?' I asked, affecting a smile. 

" * Why, they who haunt the house, whoever they are. I don't 
mind them ; I remember them many years ago. when I lived in this 
house, not as a servant ; but I know they will be the death of me 
some day. I don't care — I'm old, and must die soon anyhow ; and 
then I shall be with them, and in this house still.' The woman spoke 
with so dreary a calmness, that really it was a sort of awe that pre- 
vented my conversing with her further. I paid for my week, and 
too happy were I andmy wife to get off so cheaply." 

" You excite my curiosity," said I ; " nothing I should like better 
than to sleep in a haunted house. Pray give me the address of the 
one which you left so ignominiously." 

My friend gave me the address ; and when we parted, I walked 
straight towards the house thus indicated. 

It is situated on the north side of Oxford Street, in a dull but 
respectable thoroughfare. I found the house shut up — no bill at the 
window, and no response to my knock. As I was turning away, » 
beer-boy, collecting pewter pots at the neighbouring areas, said to 
me, "Do you want any one at that house, sir?" 

" Yes, 1 heard it was to be let." 

" Let '.—why, the woman who kept it is dead — has been dead 
these three weeks, and no one can be found to stay there, though 

Mr. J offered ever so much. He offered mother, who chars lor 

him, £1 a week just to open and shut the windows, and she would 
not." 

"Would not !-and why?" 

"The house is haunted*, and the old woman who kept it was 
found dead in hex bed, \?\lu. Vt e^^-a m^^ ^^^-^^ TLVi^-^ ^^.y the deril 
strangled her." 
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"Pooh!— you speak of Mr. J . Is he the owner of the 

house?" 

" Yes " 

"Where does he live?'* 

" In G Street, No.—." 

" What is he ?— in any business ?'* 

" No, sir — nothing particular ; a single gentleman." 

I gave the pot-boy the gratuity earned by his liberal information, 

and proceeded to Mr. J , in G Street, which was close by 

the street that boasted the naunted house. I was lucky enough to 

find Mr. J at home— an elderly man, with intelligent countenance 

and prepossessing manners. 

I communicated mv name and my business frankly. I said I heard 
the house was considered to be haunted— that I bad a strong desire 
to examine a house with so equivocal a reputation— that I should be 
greatly obliged if he would allow me to nire it, though only for a 
night. I was willing to pay for that privilege whatever he might be 

inclined to ask. "Sir, said Mr. J , with great courtesy, "the 

house is at your service, for as short or as louff a time as you please. 
Rent is out of the question— the obligation will be on my side should 
you be able to discover the cause of the strange phenomena which at 
present deprive it of all value. I cannot let it, for I cannot even get 
a servant to keep it in order or answer the door. Unluckily the 
house is haunted, if I mav use that expression, not only by night, but 
by dsij ; though at night the disturbances are oi a more unpleasant and 
sometimes of a more alarming character. The poor old woman who died 
in it three weeks ago was a pauper whom I took out of a workhouse, for 
in her childhood she had been known to some of my family, and had once 
been in such good circumstances that she had rented that house of my 
uncle. She was a woman of superior education and strong mind, and 
was the only person I could ever induce to remain in the house. In- 
deed, since her death^ which was sudden, and the coroner's inquest, 
which gave it a notonety in the neighbourhood, I have so despaired 
of finding any person to take charge of the house, much more a 
tenant, that I would willingly let it rent-free for a year to any one 
who would pay its rates and taxes." 

How long is it since the house acquired this sinister character ? " 

" That I can scarcely tell you. but very many years since. The old 
woman I spoke of said it was naunted when she rented it between 
thirty and forty years ago. The fact is, that my life has been spent 
in the East Indies, and in the civil service of the Company. I 
returned to England last year, on inheriting the fortune of an uncle, 
among whose possessions was the house in question. I found it shut 
up and uninhaDited. I was told that it was haunted, that no one 
would inhabit it. I smiled at what seemed to me so idle a storv. I 
spent some money in repauing it — added to its old-fashioned fur- 
niture a few modem articles— advertised it, and obtained a lodger for 
a year. He was a colonel retired on half-pay. He came in with his 
family, a son and a daughter, and four or five servants : they all left the 
house the next day ; and, although each of theind^\ax^^\)ts»^0&i^^KR5&. 
something different from that whicli iiAd ^c»2K;di\\v& q^^\%^'5w^^'«^'^ 
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thing still was equally terrible to all. I really could not in con- 
science sue, nor even blame^ the colonel for breach of agreonent. 
Then I put in the old woman I have spoken of, and she was empov- 
ered to let the house in apartments. I never had one lodger who 
stayed more than three days. I do not tell yon their stories— to no 
two lodgers have there been exactly the same phenomena repeated. 
It is better that you should judge for purself, than enter the house 
with an imagination influenced by previous narratives ; only be pre- 
I)ared to see and to hear something or other, and take whatever pie- 
cautions you yourself please." 

" Have you never had a curiosity yourself to pass a night in that 
house ? " 

** Yes. I passed not a night but three hours in broad daylight 
alone in that liouse. My curiosity is not satisfied, but it is quenched. 1 
have no desire to renew the experiment. You cannot complain, yoa 
see, sir, that I am not sufficiently candid ; and unless your interest 
be exceedingly eager and your nerves unusually strong, I honestljr 
add, that I advise you not to pass a night in that house. 

"Mv interest m exceedingly keen, said I, "and though onlyi 
C9wara wiU boast of his nerves in situations wholly unfamilbr to 
him, yet my nerves have been seasoned in such variety of danger that 
1 have the right to rely on them — even in a haunted house." 

Mr. J said very little more ; he took the keys of tiie house out 

of his bureau, gave them to me, — and, thanking him cordiallv for his 
frankness, and his urbane concession to my wish, I carried, off my 
prize. 

Impatient for the experiment, as soon as I reached home, I sum- 
moned my confidential servant— a young man of gay spirits, fearless 
temper, and as free from superstitious prejudice as any one I could 
thinK of. 

**E ,"said I, "you remember in Gennany how disappointed 

we were at not finding a ghost in that old castle, which was said to 
be haunted by a headless apparition ? "Well, I have heard of a house 
in London which, I have reason to hope, is decidedly haunted. 1 
mean to sleep there to-night. From what I hear, there is no doubt 
that something will allow itself to be seen or to be heard — some- 
thing, perhaps, excessively horrible. Do you think, if I take you 
with me, I may rely on your presence of mind, whatever may 
happen ? " 

"Oh, sir!" pray trust me," answered F , grinning with 

delight. 

" Very well ; then here are the keys of the house — this is the 
address. Go now, — select for me any bedroom you please ; and since 
the house has not been inhabited for weeks, make ujp a good 
fire — air the bed well — see, of course, that there are candles as well 
as fuel. Take with you my revolver and m^ dagger — so much for my 
weapons— arm yourself equally well ; and if we are not a match for a 
dozen ghosts, we shall be out a sorry couple of Englishmen." 

I was engaged for the rest of the day on business so urgent that I 
liad not leisure to tVAmV taw^ cm.\)cv^\i<^^\>M?£saL^^^^\i.ture to which I 
hsid plighted my Wnovvt. \ ^\w^^ v^v^c,^, ^^^^ ^^\'^\^^^'«sw\-«^ik 
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dimng, read, as is ray habit. 1 selected one of the volumes of Ma- 
caulay's Essays. I thought to myself that I would take the book 
with me ; there was so much of healthfulness in the style, and prac- 
tical life in the subjects, that it would serve as an antidote against 
the influences of superstitious fancy. 

Accordingly, about half-past nine, I put the book into my pocket, 
and strolled leisurely towards the haunted house. I took with me a 
favourite do?,— an exceedingly sharp, bold, and vigilant bull-terrier,— 
a dog fond of prowling about strange ghostly comers and passages at 
night in search of rats— a dog of dogs for a ghost. 

It was a summer night, but chilly, the sky somewhat gloomy and 
overcast. Still there was a moon— faint and sickly, but still a moon — 
and if the clouds permitted, after midnight it would be brighter. 

I reached the house, knocked, and my servant opened with a 
cheerful smile. 

" All right, sin and very comfortable." 

"Oh!" said I, rather disappointed; "have you not seen nor 
heard anything remarkable ? " 

" Well, sir, I must own I have heard something queer." 

"What?— what?" 

" The sound of feet pattering behind me ; and once or twice small 
noises like whispers close at my ear — ^nothing more." 

" You are not at all frightened ?" 

"I! not a bit of it, sir;" and the man's bold look reassured me 
on one point— viz., that, happen what might, he would not desert me. 

We were in the hall, the street-door closed, and my attention was 
now drawn to my dog. He had at first run in eagerly enough, but 
had sneaked back to the door, and was scratching and whining to 
get out. After patting him on the head, and encouraging him gently, 
the dog seemed to reconcile himself to the situation, and followed me 
and P — ^ through the house, but keeping close at my heels instead 
of hurrying inquisitively in advance, wnich was his usual and normal 
habit in allstrange places. We first visited the subterranean apart- 
ments, the kitchen and other offices, and especially the cellars, in 
which last there were two or three bottles of wine still left in a 
bin, covered with cobwebs, and evidently, by their appearance, un- 
disturbed for many years. It was clear that the ghosts were not 
winebibbers. Por the rest we discovered nothing of interest. There 
was a gloomy little backyard, with very high walls. The stones of 
this yard were very damp ; and what with the damp, and what with 
the dust and smoke-grime on the pavement, our feet left a slight 
impression where we passed. And now appeared the first strange 
phenomenon witnessed by myself in this strange .abode. I saw, just 
Before me, the print of a foot suddenly form itself, as it were. I 
stopped, caught hold of my servant, and pointed to it. In advance 
of that iooti)rint as suddenly dropped another. We both saw it. I 
advanced auickly to the place ; the footprint kept advancing before 
me, a small foo^rint — ^the foot of a child : the impression was too 
faint thoroughly to distinguish the shape, but it seemed^ t^ ^^XsrK^ 
that it was the print of a naked ioo{. ^\a -j^^^issav^Bssa..^^^^ 
when we arrived at the opposite vafi, uox ^& '^ \«^rs^ ^ssks. ^s^^. 
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returning. We remounted the stairs, and entered the rooms on tbc 
ground floor, a dining parlour, a small back-parlour, and a still 
smaller third room that had been i)robably appropriated to a footman 
— all still as death. We then visited the drawing-rooms, which 
seemed fresh and new. In the front room I seated myself in ai 

arm-chair. E placed on the table the candlestick witn which he 

had lighted us. I told him to shut the door. As he turned to do 
so, a chair opposite to me moved from the wall quickly and jum 
lessly, and dropped itself about a yard from my own chair, ivmi^ 
diately fronting it. 

" Why, this is better than the turning-tables," said I, with a hilf- 
laugh ; and as I laughed, my dog put back his head and howled. 

F , coming back, had not observed the movement of the chair. 

He employed himself now in stilling the dog. I coni^ued to gaze on 
the chair, and fancied I saw on it a pale blue misty outline of a nuiDai 
fi^re, but an outline so indistinct that I could only distrust my own 
vision. The dog was now quiet. " Put back that chair oppoeite to 

B," said I to F ^j " put it back to the waU." 

F obeyed. " Was that you, sir P" said he, tumine abmptll. 

"I!-what?'\ 

" Why, something struck me. I felt it sharply on the shoulder- 
just here." 

" No," said I. " But we have jugglers present, and though we 
may not discover their tricks, we shall catch them before they 
frighten us" 

We did not stav long in the drawing-rooms— in fact, they felt 
so damp and so chilly that I was glad to get to the fire upstairs. 
We locKed the doors of the drawing-rooms — a precaution which, I 
should observe, we had taken with all the rooms we had searched 
below. The bedroom my servant had selected for me was the b<st 
on the floor — a large one, with two windows fronting the street. 
The four-posted bed, which took up no inconsiderable space, was 
opposite to the fire, which burned clear and bright ; a door in the 
wall to the left, between the bed and the window, conmiuiii- 
cated with the room which my servant appropriated to himself. 
This last was a small room with a sofa-bed, and nad no commuica- 
tion with the landing-place — ^no other door but that which conducted 
to the bedroom I was to occupy. On either side of my fire-place 
was a cupboard, without locks, flush with the wall, and covered 
with the same duU-brown paper. We examined these cupboards— only 
hooks to suspend female dresses — nothing else: we sounded the 
walls— evidently solid— the outer walls of the building. Having 
finished the survey of these apartments, warmed myself a few mo- 
ments, and lighted my cigar, I then, still accompanied by F , 

went forth to complete my reconnoitre. In the landing-place there 
was another door ; it was closed firmly. " Sir," said my servant in 
surprise, " I unlocked this door with all the others when 1 first 

came : it cannot have got locked from the inside, for " 

Before he had ftnmed\^^wi\i^\i<cfc,t.hft door, which neither of ua 
then was touching, qpene^L c\m>-\s ^^ \\is»€&.7^ j.'^"^^'«^^»r.\!i other 
a aingle instant. Tda a«^«i<i VS\^^i€Q.\. ^Aa.'^ Xi^Nia.— '5RKs«.>8^5aa«^ 
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agency might be detected here. I rushed in first, my servant fol- 
lowed. A small blank dreary room without furniture— a few empty 
boxes and hampers in a comer— a small window— the shutters closed 
— not even a fire-place — ^no other door but that by which we had 
entered— no carpet on the fioor, and the floor seemed very old. un- 
even, worm-eaten, mended here and there, as was shown by tne whiter 
patcnes on the wood : but no living being, and no visible place in 
which a living being could have hidden. As we stood gazing round, 
the door by which we had entered closed as quietly as it had before 
opened : we were imprisoned. 

For the first time 1 felt a cree^ of undefinable horror. Not so 
my servant. " Why, they don't think to trap us, sir ; I could break 
that trumpery door with a kick of my foot." 

" Try first if it will open to ^our hand," said I, shaking off the 
Vague apprehension that had seized me, ** while I unclose tne shut- 
ters ana see what is without." 

I unbarred the shutters — ^the window looked on the little back 
yard I have before described; there was no ledge without — 
nothing to break the sheer descent of the wall. No man setting 
out of that window would have found any footing till he had fallen 
on the stones below. 

F , meanwhile, was vainly attempting to open the door. He 

now turned round to me, and asked my permission to use force. 
And I should here state, in justice to the servant, that, far from 
evincing any superstitious terrors, his nerve, composure, and even 
g»iety amidst circumstances so extraordinary, compelled my admira- 
tion^ and made me congratulate myself on haying secured a com- 
panion in every way fitted to the occasion. I willingly gave him the 
permission he required. But though he was a remarkably strong 
man, his force was as idle as his milder efforts ; the door did not even 
shake to his stoutest kick. Breathless and panting, he desisted. I 
then tried the door myself, equally in vain. As i ceased from the 
effort, again that creep of horror came over me ; but this time it was 
more cold and stubborn. 1 felt as if some strange and ghastly 
exhalation were rising up from the chinks of that rugg^ed floor, and 
filling the atmosphere with a venomous infinence hostile to human 
life. The door now very slowly and quietly opened as if of its 
own accord. We precipitated ourselves into the landing-place. We 
both saw a large pale light — ^as large as the human figure, but shape- 
less and unsubstantial— move before us, and ascend the stairs that 
led from the landing into the attics. 1 followed the liffht, and mv 
servant followed me. It entered, to the right of the landing, a small 
garret^ of which the door stood open. I entered in the same instant. . 
The light then collapsed into a small globule, exceedingly brilliant 
and vivid; rested a moment on a bed m the comer, quivered, and 
vanished. We approached the bed and examined it — a half-tester, 
such as is commonly found in attics devoted to servants. On the 
drawers that stood near it we perceived an old faded silk kerchief, 
vidth the needle still left in a rent half repaired. The kerchiel '^^naii 
covered with dust ; probably it had belonged V^ \5afc ^^ ^wi2s«MSi.^^^'&si 
had last died in that honse^ and tbia ixA^g^u)^ \\&^^ X^^^qlV^^ ^^ksss^b^- 
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room. I hod sufficient curiosity to open the drawers : there were i 
few odds and ends of female dress^ and two letters tied round withi 
narrow ribbon of faded yellow. I took the liberty to possess myself 
uf tlic letters. We found nothing else in the room worth notidD£- 
nor did the light reappear ; but we distinctly heard, as we turnra to 
go, a pattering footfall on the floor— j^t before us. We wot 
through the otner attics (in all four), the footfall still preceding m 
Nothm^ to be seen— nothing but the footfall heardC I had tta 
letters m my hand : just as L was descending the stairs I distinctlf 
felt my wrist seized, and a faint soft effort made to draw the letttf 
from my clasp. I onlv held them the more tightly, and the effort ceasei 

We regained the bedchamber appropriated to myselfl and I titf 
remarked that my dog had not followed us when we had left it. He 
was thrusting himself close to the fire, and trembling. I was impatieflt 
to examine the letters; and while I read them, my servant opened a 
little box in which he had deposited the weapons I had ordered hii 
to bring ; took them out, placed them on a table close at my bed^ieil 
and then occupied himself in soothing the dog, who, howefez; 
seemed to heed him very little. 

The letters were short— they were dated; the dates exactly thirty- 
five years ago. They were evidently from a lover to his mistress^ « 
a husband to some young wife. Not only the terms of expressKR, 
but a distinct reference to a former voyage, indicated the writer to 
have been a seafarer. The spelling and handwriting were those of i 
man imperfectly educated, but still the language itself was forcibie> 
In the expressions of endearment there was a kind of rough wild 
love; but here and there were dark unintelligible hints at some 
secret not of love— some secret that seemed of crime. "We ovi^ 
to love each other," was one of the sentences I remember, " for how 
every one else would execrate us if all was known." Again : "Don'J 
let any one be in the same room with you at night — ^you talk in your 
sleep." And a^ain: "What's done can't be undone; and I tell 
you there's nothmg against us unless the dead could come to life." 
Here there was underlined in a better handwriting (a female's), 
"They do!" At the end of the letter latest in date the saiM 
female hand had written these words : "Lost at sea the 4th of June, 
the same day as ." 

I put down the letters, and be^an to muse over their contents. 

Eearing, however, that the tram of thought into which I fell might 
unsteady m^ nerves, I fully determined to keep my mind in a fit state 
to cope with whatever of marvellous the advancing night raighJ 
bring forth. I roused myself — laid the letters on the table- 
stirred up the fire which was still bright and cheering — and opened 
my volume of Macaulay. I read quietly enough till about ludf- 
past eleven. I then threw myself dressed upon the bed, and 
told my servant he might retire to his own room, but must keep 
himsell awake. I bade him leave open the door between the tiro 
rooms. Thus alone, I kept two candies burning on the table by my 
bed-head. I placed my watch beside the weapons, and cabnlf 
resumed my MacaxAay. O^^^^^^ V^^s^^ ^V;^^ ^te burned clear; and 
on the hearthrug, a(iCvom%v>f ^Vi^^, \^i "Cv^a ^^^^ ^xi -^ioss^ \^^t 
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minutes I felt an exceedinf^ly cold air pass by my cheek, like a 
sadden draueht. I fancied the door to my right, communicating 
with the landing-place, must have got open ; but .no — it was closed. 
I then turned my glance to my left, and saw the flame of the candles 
violently swayed as by a wind. At the same moment the watch 
beside the revolver softly slid from the table — softly, softly— no 
visible hand— it was gone. I sprang up, seizing the revolver with 
the one hand, the dagger with the other : I was not willing that my 
weapons should share the fate of the watch. Thus armed, I looked 
round the floor— no sign of the watch. Three slow, loud, distinct 
knocks were now heara at the bed-head ; my servant ciEdled out, '' Is 
that you, sir?" 

" So : be on your guard." 

The aog[ now roused himself and sat on his haunches, his ears 
moving quicklv backwards and forwards. He kept his eyes fixed on 
me witn a lool so strange that he concentred all my attention on 
himself. Slowly he rose up, all his hair bristling, and stood perfectly 
rigid, and with the same wild stare. I had no time, however, to 
examine the dog. Presentlv my servant emerged firom his room* 
and if ever I saw horror in the human face, it was then. I should 
not have recognised him had we met in the street, so altered was 
every lineament. He passed by me quickly, saying in a whisper that 
seemed scarcely to come from his lips, " Run — run ! it is after me ! " 
He trained the door to the landing, pulled it open, and rushed forth. 
I followed him into the landing involuntarily, calling to him to stop ; 
but, without heeding me, he bounded down the stairs, clinsingto the 
balusters, and taking several steps at a time. I nearo, where I 
stood, the street-door open— heard it again clap to. I was left alone 
in the haunted house. 

It was but for a moment that I remained undecided whether or not 
to follow my servant : pride and curiosity alike forbade so dastardly 
a flight. I re-entered my room, closing the door after me, and pro- 
ceeded cautiously into the interior chamber. I encountered nothing 
to justify my servant's terror. I again carefully examined the walls, 
to see if there were any concealed door. I could find no trace of 
one— not even a seam in the dull-brown paper with which the 
room was hung. How, then, had the Thing, whatever it was, 
which had so scared him, obtained ingress except through my own 
chamber ? 

I returned to my room, shut and locked the door that onened 
upon the interior one, ana stood on the hearth, expectant and pre- 
pared. I now perceived that the dog had slunk into an angle ojp the 
wall, and was pressing himself close against it, as if literally striving 
to force his way into it. I approached the animal and spoke to it : 
the poor brute was evidently oeside itself with terror. It showed 
fill its teeth, the slaver drooping from its jaws, and would certainlyhave 
bitten me if I had touchea it. It did not seem to recognise me. Who- 
ever has seen at the Zoological Gardens a rabbit fascinated by a 
serpent, cowering in a comer, may form some idea of thfi ^s^scoi;^ 
which tne dog exhibited. Finding all efis»rt» Vi ^WiVJaa "^^^ ^ssmv^^a. 
vain, and feanng that his bite might \» «ca '^eii<3mssvi& m^^sss^. ^^s*» ^ 

2a. 
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in the madness of hydrophobia, I left him alone, placed my weapons on 
the table beside the fire, seated myself, and recommenced my Mtunuilay. 

Perhaps, in order not to appear seeking credit for a conrage, or 
rather a coolness, which the reader may conceiye I exaggerate, I 
may be pardoned if I pause to indulge in one or two egotistical 
remarks. 

As I hold presence of mind^ or what is called courage, to be pre- 
cisely proi)ortioned to familiarity with the circumstances that lead to 
it, so I should say that I had b€«n lonff sufficiently familiar with all 
experiments that appertain to the Marvellous. I had witnessed 
many very extraordinary phenomena in yarions parts of the worid- 
phenomena that would be either totally disbelieyed if I stated then, 
or ascribed to supernatural agencies. Now, my thedry is that the 
Supernatural is the Impossible, and that what is called supematonl 
is only a something in the lawv of nature of which we naye beat 
hitherto ignorant. Therefore, if a ghost rise before me, I haye not 
the right to say, " So^ then, the supernatural is possible,'^ but rather, 
" So, then, the appantion of a ghost is, contrary to receiyed opinian, 
within the laws oi nature — ue., not supernatural." 

Now, in all that I had hitherto witnessed, and indeed in all the 
wonders which the amateurs of mystery in our age record as fiu^ 
a material living agency is always required. On the Ck)ntinent joi 
will find still magicians who assert that they can raise spirits. As- 
sume for the moment that they assert truly, still the Hying material 
form of the magician is present ; and he is the material agency by 
which, from some constitutional peculiarities, certain strange phe- 
nomena arc represented to your natural senses. 

Accept, again, as truthful, the tales of Spirit Manifestation in 
America — musical or other sounds — writings on paper, produced by 
no discernible hand— articles of furniture moved without apparent 
human agency— or the actual sight and touch of hands, to which nc 
bodies seem to belong — still there must be found the kediuk or 
living being, with constitutional peculiarities capable of obtaining 
these signs. In fine, in all such marvels, supposing eyen that there 
is no imposture, there must be a human being like ourselves, by 
whom, or through whom, the effects presented to human beings ait 
produced. It is so with the now familiar phenomena of mesmerisin 
or electro-biology ; the mind of the person operated on is affected 
through a material living agent. Nor, supposing it true thii i 
mesmerised patient can respond to the will or passes of a mesmeriser 
a hundred miles distant, is the response less occasioned by a mateiial 
being ; it may be through a material fluid — call it Electric, c^ i^ 
Odic, call it what you will — which has the power of traversing space 
and passing obstacles, that the material effect is communicated uco 
one to the other. Hence all that I had hitherto witnessed, of 
expected to witness, in this strange house, 1 believed to be oo» 
sioned through some agency or medium as mortal as myself; and tii£ 
idea necessarily prevented the awe with which those who regard i^ 
Supenatuial tumgs tS^^t axe not within the ordinary operations ^ 
iflature, might ltta^e\ieea\m\|i«s&^^>3klN^^'«^^ that xneiDO- 

' ,ble night. 
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As, then, it was my conjecture that all that was presented, or 
would be presented to m^seuses, must originate in some human being 
gifted by constitution with the power so to present them, and having 
some motive so to do, I felt an interest in my theory whichj in its way, 
was rather philosophical than superstitious. And I can smcerely say 
that I was in as tranquil a temper for observation as any practical 
experimentalbt could be in awaiting the effects of some rare, though 
perhaps perilous, chemical combination. Of course, the more I kept 
my mmd: detached from fancy, the more the temper fitted for obser- 
vation would be obtained ; and I therefore riveted eye and thought 
on the strong daylight sense in the page of my Macaulay. 

I now became aware that somethmg interposed between the page 
and the light— the page was overshadowed :l looked up, and I saw 
what I shall find it very difficult, perhaps impossible, to describe. 

It was a Darkness shaping itself forth from the air in very unde- 
fined outline. I cannot say it was of a human form, and yet it had 
more resemblance to a human form, or rather shadow, than to any- 
thing else. As it stood, wholly apart and distinct from the air 
and the light around it. its dimensions seemed gi^anti<^ the summit 
nearly touching the ceiling. While I gazed, a feelmg of intense cold 
seized me. Aja iceberg before me could not more have chilled me ; 
nor could the cold of an iceberg have been more purely pbvsicaL I 
feel convinced that it was not the cold caused b;^ fear. As I con- 
tinued to ^e, I thought — ^but this I cannot say with precision — ^that 
I distinguished two eyes looking down on me from the height. One 
moment I fancied that I (Hstinguished them clearly, the next they 
seemed gone: but still two rays of a pale-blue light frequently shot 
through the darkness, as from the height on which I half believed, ^ 
half doubted, that I had encountered tne eyes. 

I strove to speak — my voice utterly failed me ; I could only think 
to myself, " Is this fear r it is not fear ! " I strove to rise — ^in vain ; 
I felt as if weighed down by an irresistible force. Indeed, my 
impression was that of an immense and overwhelming Power opposed 
to my volition ;— that sense of utter inadequacy to cope with a force 
beyond man's, which one may feel physically in a storm at sea, in a 
conflagration, or when confronting some terrible wild beast, or rather, 
perhaps, the shark of the ocean, I felt morally. Opposed to my will 
was another wiU, as far superior to its strength as storm, fire, and 
shark are superior in material force to the force of man. 

And now, as this impression grew on me — now came, at last, 
horror — horror to a degree that no words can convey. Still I retained 
pride, if not courage ; and in my own mind I said, " This is horror, 
but it is not fear ; unless I fear, I cannot be harmed; my reason 
rejects this thing : it is an illusion— I do not fear." With a violent 
enort I succeedea at last in stretching out mv hand towards the 
weapon on the table : as I did so, on the arm ana shoulder I received 
a strange shock, and my arm fell to mr side powerless. And now. to 
add to my horror, the light began slowly to wane from the canolea 
— they were not, as it were, extinffuished, Wt tVikea ^aissafc ^r«^i^. 
very gradually withdrawn : it was ttie awa^ '^nJiNi >^^ %Rr— "^is^^ v»sb^ 
was extracted &om the fuel ; in a fe^ imm\fc^ \\ift ^cawo.^^ \a.^s^^Rs«. 
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darkness. The dread that came over me, to be thus in the dark 
with that dark Tiling, whose power was so intensely felt, brought i 
reaction of nerve. In fact, terror had reached that climax, tint 
either my senses must have deserted me, or I must have buist 
through the spell. I did burst through it. I found voice, thoudi 
the voice was a shriek. I remember that I broke forth with woras 
like these — " I do not fear, my soul does not fear ;" and at the same 
time I found the streng[th to rise. Still in that profound gloom I 
rushed to one of the wmdows — tore aside the curtain — flung open 
the shutters ; my first thought was—LiGHT. And when I saw tkc 
moon hi^h, clear, and calm, 1 felt a joy that almost compensated for 
the previous terror. There was the moon, there was also the light 
from the gas-lamps in the deserted, slumbrous street. I tum^to 
look back into the room ; the moon penetrated its shadow very paldy 
and partially— but still there was light. The dark 'Diing, what- 
ever it might be, was gone — except that I could yet see a dim 
shadow, wmch seemed the shadow of that shade, against the opposite 
wall. 

My eve now rested on the table, and from under the table (which 
was without cloth or cover — an old mahogany round table) there rose 
a hand, visible as far as the wrist. It was a hand, seemingly, as 
much of fiesh and blood as my own, but the hand of an aged per- 
son — ^lean, wrinkled, small too — a woman's hand. That hand very 
softly closed on the two letters that lay on the table : hand and let- 
ters both vanished. There then came the same three loud measured 
knocks I had heard at the bed-head before this extraordinary drama 
had commenced. 

As those sounds slowly ceased, I felt the whole room vibrate sen- 
sibly ; and at the far end there rose, as from the floor, sparks or 
globules like bubbles of light, many-coloured — green, yellow, fire-red, 
azure. Up and down, to and fro, hither, thither, as tiny WiU-o'-the- 
Wisps. the sparks moved, slow or swift, each at its own caprice. A 
chair (as in the drawing-room below) was now advanced from the 
w^all without apparent agency, and placed at the opposite side of the 
table. Suddenly, as forth from the chair, there grew a shape— a 
woman's shape. It was distinct as a shape of life— ghastly as a shape 
of death. The face was that of youth, with a strange moumtul beautr ; 
the throat and shoulders were bare, the rest of the form in a loose robe 
of cloudy white. It began sleeking its long yellow hair, which fell 
over its shoulders: its eyes were not turned towards me, out to the 
door; it seemed listening, watching, waiting. The shadow of the 
shade in the background grew darker ; and again I thought I beheld 
the eyes gleaming out from the summit of the shadow — eyes fixed 
upon that shape. 

As if from the door, though it did not open, there grew out 
another shape, equally distinct, equally ghastly — a man's shape—* 
young man's. It was in the dress of the last century, or rather in a 
likeness of such dress (for both the male shape and the female, 
though defined, were ev\OLexA.Vj "vwasxibstantial, impalpable — simul- 
£0fa_p}]antasms) ; and t\ietft ^^ ^Qm^^\\s:ra!L«sft.^^ ^tesque, 
yet fearful in tbe contr^cst \ieiW^^\i. NXi^ ^^wswit^ xsassc^ ^^^ ^ss«ij^ 
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precisionof that old-fashioned garb, with its ruffles and lace and buckles^ 
and the corpse-like aspect and gbosl-like stillness of the flitting 
wearer. Just as the male shape approached the female, the dark 
Shadow started from the wall, all three for a moment wrapped in 
darkness. When the pale light returned, the two phantoms were 
as if in the grasp of the Shadow that towered between them ; and 
there was a olood-stain on the breast of the female ; and the phan- 
tom male was leaning on its phantom sword, and blood seemed 
trickling fast from the ruffles, from the lace; and the darkness 
of the intermediate Shadow swallowed them up — they were gone. 
And again the bubbles of light shot, and sailed, and undulated, 
growing thicker and thicker and more wildly confused in their 
movements. 

The closet door to the right of the fireplace now opened, and from 
the aperture there came the form of an a^ed woman. In her hand 
she held letters — the very letters over which I had seen the Hand 
close ; and behind her I heard a footstep. She turned round as if to 
listen, and then she opened the letters and seemed to read ; and over 
her shoulder I saw a livid face, the face as of a man long drowned — 
bloated, bleached— seaweed tangled in its dripping hair ; and at her 
feet lay a form as of a corpse, and beside the corpse there cowered a 
child, a miserable squalid child, with famine in its cheeks and fear in 
its eyes. And as I looked in the old woman's face, the wrinkles and 
lines vanished, and it became a face of youth — hard-eyed, stony, but 
still youth ; and the Shadow darted forth, and darkened over these 
phantoms as it had darkened over the last. 

Nothing now was left but the Shadow, and on that my eyes were 
intently fixed, till again eyes grew out of the Shadow — malignant, 
serpent eyes. And the bubbles of light again rose and fell, and in 
then: disordered, irregular, turbulent maze, mingled with the wan 
moonlight. And now from these globules themselves, as from the 
shell of an egg, monstrous things burst out • the air grew filled with 
them ; larvae so bloodless and so hideous that I can in no way de- 
scribe them except to remind the reader of the swarming life which 
the solar microscope brings before his eyes in a drop of water — 
things transparent, supple, agile, chasing each other, devouring each 
other—forms like nought ever beheld by the naked eye. As the 
shapes were without symmetry, so their movements were without 
order. In their very vagrancies there was no sport ; they came 
round me and round, thicker and faster and swifter, swarming over 
my head, crawling over my right arm, which was outstretched in 
involuntary command against all evil beings. Sometimes I felt 
myself touched, but not by them ; invisible hands touched me. 
Once I felt the clutch as of cold soft fingers at my throat. I was 
still equally conscious that if I gave way to fear I should be in bodily 
peril ; and I concentrated all my faculties in the single focus of resist- 
ing, stubborn will. And I turned my sight from the shadow — 
aoove all^ from those strange serpent eyes—eyes that had now 
become distinctly visible. For there, though in nought «.\afc «ks«ss^ 
me, I was aware that there was a "WILL, «xA ^ 'wi^ ^ \s&sss«r. 
oreafdye, working evil, which might cra!a\i^«^XL\K^ ^"^rc^- 
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The pale atmosphere in the room began now to redden as if in ths 
air of some near conflagration. The laxvsB ^ew lurid as things thit 
live m fire. Again the room vibrated; again were heard the three 
measured knocks ; and aeain all things were swallowed up in the 
darkness of the dark Shaaow, as if out of that darkness all had corner 
into that darkness all returned. 

As the gloom receded, the Shadow was wholly gone. Slowly as it 
had been withdrawn, the flame grew a^n into the candles on the i 
table, again into the fuel in the erate. The whole room came onoe ] 
more calmly, healthfully into sight. 

The two doors were still closed, the door communicating with the 
servants' room still locked. In the comer of the wall^ mto whicb 
he had so convulsively niched himself, lay the dog. I called to him 
— ^no movement ; I approached — the animal was dead ; his eyes pro- 
trudedj his tongue out of his mouth ; the froth gathered round hii 
jaws. I took him in my arms ; I brought him to the fire ; I felt acute 
grief for the loss of my poor favourite — acute self-reproach : I 
accused myself of his death : I imagined he had died of fhght. Bat 
what was my surprise on finding that his neck was actual^ broken. 
Had this been done in the dark P— must it not have been by a huA 
human as mine P— must there not have been a human agency aU the 
while in that roomP Good cause to suspect it. I cannot telL 1 
cannot do more than state the fact fairly ; the reader may draw his 
own inference. 

Another surprising circumstance— my watch was restored to the 
table from which it had been so mystenously withdrawn ; but it had 
stopped at the very moment it was so withdrawn ; nor, despite aU the 
skill of the watchmaker, has it ever gone since— that is, it will go in 
a strange erratic way for a few hours, and then come to a dead stop 
— it is worthless. 

Nothing more chanced for the rest of the night. Nor, indeed, had 
I long to wait before the dawn broke. Not till it was broad daylight 
did I quit the haunted house. Before I did so, I revisited the little 
blind room in which my servant and myself had been for a time 
imprisoned. I had a strong impression— for which I could cot 
account— that from that room had originated the mechanism of the 
phenomena — if I may use the term — which had been experienced in 
my chamber. And though I entered it now in the clear day, with 
the sun peering through the filmy window, I still felt, as I stood on 
its floor, the creep of the horror which I had first there experienced 
the night before, and which had been so aggravated by what had passed 
in my own chamber. I could not, indeed, bear to stay more than 
half a minute within those walls. I descended the stairs, and again 
I heard the footfall before me ; and when 1 opened the street door, I 
thought I could distinguish a very low laugh. I gained my own 
home, expecting to find my runaway servant tnere. But he had not 

f resented himself; nor dia 1 hear more of him for three days, when 
received a letter from him, dated from Liverpool, to this effect :— , 

"HoNOTJKED Sir,— IWccJVA^ tTi\.i^"ait ^<3V5x ^^^^^^ Ikou^h I can 
scaxcely hope that "jou .^i^ VV\ft\5. \ ^^^w^^ \v.^ xsi^^^^— --^s^ 
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Heayen forbid!— you saw what I did. I feel that it will be years 
before I aan. recover myself; and as to being fit for senrioe, it is out 
of the question. I am therefore going to my brother-in-law at 
Melbourne. The ship sails to-morrow. Perhaps the lonsr voyage 
may set me up. I do nothing now but start and iremble, and fancy it 
is behind me. I humUy beg you, honoured sir, to ord^ my clothes 
and whatever wages are due to me, to be seiut to my mother's, at 
Walworth,— John knows her address." , _^,:^ 

The letter ended with additional apologies, somewhat incoherent, 
and explanatory details as to effects that had been und^ the writer's 
charge. 

Tms flight may perhans warrant a suspicion that the man wished 
to go to Australia, ana had been somehow or other fraudulently 
mixed up with the events of the night. I say nothing in refutation 
of that conjecture ; rather, I suggest it as one that would seem to 
manv persons the most probable solution of improbable occurrences. 
My belief in mv own theory remained unshaken. I returned in the 
evening to the house, to bnng away in a hack cab the things I had 
left there, with my poor dog^s body. In this task I was not dis- 
turbed, nor did any mcident worth note befall me, except that still, 
on ascending and descending the stairs, I heard the $ame footfall in 

advance. On leaving the house, I went to Mr. J ^'s. He was at 

home. I returned mm the keys, told him that my curiosity was 
sufficientlv gratified, and was about to relate quickly what had 
passed, when he stopped me and said, though with much politeness, 
that he had no longer any interest in a mystery which none had ever 
solved. 

I determined at least to tell him of the two letters I had read, as 
well as of the extraordinary manner in which they had disappeared, 
and I th^i inquired if he thought the:r had been addressed to the 
woman who had died in the house, and if there were anything in her 
early history which could possibly confirm the dark suspicions to 

which the letters gave rise. Mr. J seemed startled, and. after 

musing a few moments, answered, "I am but little acquainted with 
the woman's earlier history, except, as I before told you, that her 
family were known to mine. But you revive some vague reminiscences 
to her prejudice. I will make inquiries, and inform you of their 
result. Still, even if we could admit the popular superstition that a 
person wh9 had been either the perpetrator or the victim of dark 
crimes in life could revisit, as a restless spirit, the scene in which 
those crimes bad been committed. I should observe that the house 
was infested by strange sights and sounds before the old woman died 
—you smile— what would you say ? " 

^*I would say this, that I am convinced, if we could get to 
the bottom of these mysteries, we should find a living human 
agency." 

" What ! you believe it is all an imposture P for what object P " 

'' Not an imposture in the ordinary sense of the word, if %^<L^'«ss^ 
I were to sink into a deep sleep, irom "vYa^tSfii i^m ^^^saS^-'osiN* 'ss^^Sss. 
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me, but in that sleep could answer questions with an accuracy yr\ak 
I could not pretend to when awake — tell you what money you had h 
your pocket— nay, describe your very thoughts — it is not necessak 
an imposture, any more than it is necessarily supematnraL I shodfl 
be, unconsciously to myself, under a mesmeric influence, oonyeyedto 
me from a distance by a human being who had acquirea power oia 
me by previous rapport," 

"But if a mesmeriser could so affect another living beings, can 701 
suppose that a mesmeriser could also affect inanimate objed» : xnofc 
chairs— open and shut doors P " 

" Or impress our senses with the belief in such effects — ^we nefcr 
having been en rapport with the person acting on us ? No. Whit 
is commonl^r called mesmerism could not do this ; but there may be 
a power akm to mesmerisin, and superior to it — ^the power that intiie 
old days was called Magic. That such a power may extend to ill 
inanimate objects of matter, I do not say ; but if so, it would not be 
against nature— it would be only a rare power in nature which miglit 
be given to constitutions with certain peculiarities, and cultivatedby 
practice to an extraordinarjr degree. That such a i)ower mifj^ 
extend over the dead— that is, over certain thoughts and memories 
that the dead may still retain — and compel, not that which ought 
properly to be called the Soul, and which is far bevond human 
reach, but rather a phantom of wnat has been most earth-stained on 
eiurth, to make itself apparent to our senses— is a ver^ ancient thoush 
obsolete theory, upon which I will hazard no opinion. But I do 
not conceive the power would be supernatural. Let me illustn^ 
what I mean from an experiment which Paracelsus describes as 
not difficult, and which the author of the Curiosities of Literatitre 
cites as credible : — ^A flower perishes ; you bum it. Whatever were 
the elements of that flower while it hved are gone, dispersed, yon 
know not whither^ you can never discover nor re-collect them, fint 
you can, by chemistry, out of the burnt dust of that flower, raise a 
spectrum of the flower, just as it seemed in life. It may be the same 
with the human being. The soul has as much escaped you as the 
essence or elements of the flower. Still you may make a spectrum 
of it. And this phantom, though in the popular superstition it is 
held to be the soul of the departed, must not be confounded with the 
true soul ; it is but the eicfolon of the dead form. Hence, like the 
best-attested stories of ghosts or spirits, the thing that most strikes 
us is the absence of what we hold to oe soul; that is, of superior 
emancipated intelligence. These apparitions come for httle or no 
object— they seldom speak when they do come; if they speak, they 
utter no ideas above those of an ordinary person on earth. American 
spirit-seers have published volumes of communications in prose and 
verse, which they assert to be given in the names of the most illus- 
trious dead— Shakespeare, Bacon — Heaven knows whom. Those 
communications, taking the best, are certainly not a whit of higher 
order than would be communications from living persons of fairtiuent 
and education •, they aie ^oxidiowaVj inferior to what Bacon, Shakes- 
peare, and Plato saidaud^xo\ie'7iWi.^^^sss?Cck. ^^^^^^a&^^xaore 
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noticeable, do they ever contain an idea that was not on the earth 
before. Wonderful, therefore, as such phenomena may be (granting 
them to be truthful), I see much that philosophy may question, 
nothing that it is incumbent on philosophy to deny— viz., nothing 
supernatural. They are but ideas conYcyed somehow or other (we 
have not yet discovered the means) from one mortal brain to another. 
Whether, in so doing, tables walk of their own accord, or fiend-like 
shapes appear in a magic circle, or bodiless hands rise and remove 
material objects, or a Thing of i)arkness, such as presented itself to 
nae, freeze our blood — stillam I persuaded that these are but ajgen- 
cies conveyed as by electric wires, to my own brain from the brain of 
another. In some constitutions there is a natural chemistry, and those 
constitutions may produce chemic wonders — ^in others a natural fluid, 
call it electricity, and these may produce electric wonders. But the 
wonders differ from Normal Science in this — ^they are alike objectless, 
purposeless, puerile, frivolous. They lead on to no grand results ; 
and therefore the world does not heed, and true sages nave not culti- 
▼ated them. But sure I am, that of all I saw or heard, a man, human 
as myself, was the remote originator; and I believe unconsciously to 
himself as to the exact effects produced, for this reason : no two per- 
sons, you say,have ever told you that they experienced exactly the 
same thing. W elL observe, no two persons ever experience exactly 
the same dream. If this were an oroinary imposture, the machinery 
would be arranged for results that would out uttle vary ; if it were a 
supernatural agency permitted by the Almighty, it would surely be 
for some definite end. These phenomena belong to neither dass ; my 
persuasion is, that they originate in some brain now far distant ; that 
that brain had no distinct volition in anything that occurred ; that 
what does occur reflects but its devious, motley, ever-shifting) half- 
formed thoughts ; in short, that it has been but the dreams of such 
a brain put mto action and invested with a semi-substance. That 
this brain is of immense power, that it can set matter into movement, 
tbftt it is malignant and destructive, I believe : some material force 
must have killed mv dog; the same force mignt, for aueht I know, 
have sufficed to kill myself, had I been as subjugated by terr9r as 
the dog— had my intellect or my spirit given me no countervailing 
resistance in my will." 

" It killed your dog ! that is fearful ! indeed it is strange that no 
animal can be induced to stay in that house ; not even a cat. Eats 
and mice are never found in it." 

'* The instincts of the brute creation detect influences deadly to 
their existence. Man's reason has a sense less subtle, because it has 
a resisting power more supreme. But enough; do you comprehend 
my theory P" 

" Yes. though imperfectly— and I accept any crotchet (pard9n the 
word), nowever odd, rather than embrace at once the notion of 
ghosts and hobgoblins we imbibed in our nurseries. Still, to my 
unfortunate house the evil is the same. What on earth can I do 
with the house P" 

" I will tell you what I would do. 1 wa ^xsTOi^ts^^^xsRa-^os^ ^s^^ 
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internal feelings that the small unfurnished room at right angles to 
the door of the bedroom which I occupied, forms a starting-poiittor 
reoeptacle for the influences which haunt the house ; and I stronidj 
adrise you to have the walls opened, the floor removed — mj, tb 
whole room pulled down. I observe that it is detached Irantk 
body of the house, built over the small back-yard, and could be 
removed without injury to the rest of the building." 

" And you think if I did that—" 

'* You would cut off the telegraph wires. Try it. I am so per- 
suaded that I am right, that I wul pay half the expense if you vill 
allow me to direct the operations." 

" Nay, I am well able to afford the cost ; for the rest, allow me to 
write to you." 

About ten davs afterwards I received a letter £com Mr. J — -i 
telling me that ne had visited the house since I had seen him ; thit 
he had found the two.letters I had described, replaced in the dnvar 
from which I had taken them ; that he had read them with misgiviogi 
like my own ; that he had instituted a cautious inquiry about the 
woman to whom I rightly conjectured they had been written. B 
seemed that thirty-six years ago (a year before the date of the let- 
ters) she had married, against the wish of her relations, an Ameriea 
of very suspicious character ; in fact, he was generally believed to 
have been a pirate. She herself was the daughter of very respeotaHie 
tradespeople, and had served in the capacity of a nursery govemeflB 
before her marriage. She had a brother, a widower, who was con- 
sidered wealthy, and who had one child of about six years old. A 
month after the marriage the body of this brother was found in the 
Thames, near London Bridge ; there seemed some marks of violence 
about his throat, but they were not deemed sufficient to warrant the 
inguest in any other verdict than that of " found drowned." 

The American and his wife took charge of the little boy, the 
deceased brother having by his will left his sister the ^ardian of his 
only child— and in event of the child's death, the sister inherited. 
The child died about six months afterwards — ^it was supposed to hiTC 
been neglected and ill-treated. The neighbours deposed to have 
heard it shriek at night. The surgeon who had examined it after 
death, said that it was emaciated as if from want of nourishment, 
and the body was covered with livid bruises. It seemed that one 
winter night the child had sought to escape — crept out into the back- 
yard — tried to scale the wall— fallen back exhausted, and been found 
at morning on the stones in a dying state. Eut though there was 
some evidence of cruelty, there was none of murder : and the aunt 
and her husband had sought to palliate cruelty by alleging the ex- 
ceeding stubbornness and perversity of the child, who was declared 
to be nalf-witted. Be that as it may, at the orphan's death the aunt 
inherited her brother's fortune. Before the nrst wedded year was 
out, the American quitted England abruptly, and never returned to 
it. He obtained a cruising vessel, which was lost in the Atlantic 
two years aft erw aids. Tl\e Nvidow was left in affluence : but reverses 
ot various kinds bad "bduiiltTa. V« •. «. \i\fi^ Ns^sJts.— "mv invest nieni 
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failed— she went into a small business and became insolvent — ^then 
she entered into serrice, sinking lower and lower, from housekeeper 
down to maid-of-all-work— never l(mg retaining a plaoe^ though 
nothing decided anunst her churacter was ev^ alleged. She was 
considered sober, nonest, and peculiarly quiet in her ways; still 
nothing inrospered with her. And so she had drcwped into the work- 
house, from which Mr. J had taken her, to be placed in charge 

of the very house which she had rented as mistress in the first year 
of h^ wedded life. 

Mr. J added that he had ^sed an hour alone in the unfur- 
nished room which I had urged mm to destroy, and that his impres- 
sions of dread while there were so great, though he had neither heard 
nor seen anjrthing, that he was eager to have the walls bared and the 
floors removed as I had suggestedf. He had engaged persons for the 
work, and would commence any day I would name. 

The day was accordingly fixed. 1 repaired to the haunted house — 
we went into the blind dreary room, lock up the skirting, and then 
the floors. Under the rafters, covered with rubbish, was found a 
trap-door, quite large enough to admit a man. It was closely nailed 
down, with clamps and riyets of iron. On removing these we 
descended into a room below, the existence of which hadf never been 
suspected. In this room there had been a window and a flue, but 
they had been bricked over, evidently for many years. By the help 
of candles we examined this place ; it still retamed some mouldering 
furniture — ^three chairs, an oak settle, a table— all of the fashion of 
about eighty years ago. There was a chest of drawers against the 
wall, in which we found, half rotted away, old-fashipned articles of a 
man's dress, such as might have been worn eighty or a hundred years 
ago bv a gentleman of some rank — costly steel buckles and butt9ns, 
like those yet worn in court dresses — ^a handsome court sword— in a 
waistcoat which had once been rich with gold lace, but which was 
now blackened and foul with damp, we found tve guineas, a few 
silver coins, and an ivory tidcet, probably for some place of enter- 
tainment Icmg since passed away, ^ut our main discovery was in a 
kind of iron safe fixed to the wall, the lock of which it cost us much 
trouble to get picked. 

In this safe were three shelves, and two small drawers. Hanged 
on the shelves were several small bottles of crystal, hermetically 
stoimed. They contained colourless volatile essences, of the nature 
of wnich I shall only say that they were not poisons— phosphor and 
ammonia entered into some of tnem. There were also some very 
curious glass tubes, and a small pointed rod of iron, with a large 
lump of rock crystal, and another oi amber— also a loadst(me of great 
power. 

In one of the drawers we found a miniature portrait set in ^d^ 
and retaining the freshness of its colours most remarkably, oonsider- 
ing the length of time it had probably beoi there. The portrait was 
that of a man who might be somewhat advanced in middle life, 
perhaps forty-seven or forty-eight. 

It w»© a remarkable face— a most impteaeiN^ %m»« ^ ts^ ^^^^^ 
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fancy some xnigbty seipent transformed into man. preserving in the 
human lineaments the old serpent type, ^ou woula nave a better idet 
of that countenance than long descriptions can convey : the vidtk 
and flatness of frontal — the tapering elegance of contour di^gpuaiK 
tiie strength of the deadly jaw— the long, large, terrible eye, ghttep- 
ing and green as the emerald— and withal a certain ruthless calin,ii 
if fit)m the consciousness of an immense power. 

Mechanically I turned round the miniature to examine the backci 
it, and on the back was engraved a pentacle : in the middle of tiie . 
pentacle a ladder, and the third step of the ladder was formed bytk ; 
date 1765. Examining still more mmutely, I detected a sprins: ; this, 
on being pressed, opened the back of the miniature as a lid. vVitbio- 
side the hd were enmved. " Mariana to thee — ^Be faithful in life aud 

in death to ." Here follows a name that I will not mention, bni 

it was not unfamiliar to me. I had heard it spoken of by old men in 
my childhood as the name borne by a dazzhng charlatan who had 
made a great sensation in London for a year or so, and had fled the 
country on the charge of a double murder within his own house- 
that ot his mistress and his rival. I said nothing of this to Hr. 
J , to whom reluctantlv I resigned the miniature. 

We had found no difficulty in opening the first drawer within the 
iron safe ; we found great difficulty in opening the second : it was not 
locked, but it resisted all efforts, till we inserted in the chinks the 
edge of a chisel. When we had thus drawn it forth, we found a 
very singular apparatus in the nicest order. Upon a small thin book, 
or rather tablet, was placed a saucer of crystal ; this saucer was 
filled with a clear liquia— on that liquid floated a kind of compass, 
with a needle sliifting rapidly round : but instead of the usual points 
of a compass were seven strange characters, not very unlike those 
used by astrplogers to denote the planets. A peculiar, but not stron? 
nor displeasing odour, came from this drawer, which was lined with 
a wood that we afterwards discovered to be hazel. Whatever the 
cause of this odour, it produced a material effect on the nerves. IVe 
all felt it, even the two workmen who were in the room — a creeping, 
tingling sensation from the tips of the fingers to the roots oi the 
hair. Impatient to examine the tablet I removed the saucer. As I 
did so the needle of the compass went round and round with exceed- 
ing swiftness, and I felt a shock that ran through my whole frame, 
so that I dropped the saucer on the floor. The liquid was spilt— the 
saucer was broken — the compass rolled to the end of the room— and 
at that instant the walls shook to and fro, as if a giant had swayed 
and rocked them. 

The two workmen were so frightened that they ran up the ladder by 
which we had descended from the trap-door ; but seeing that nothing 
more happened, they were easily induced to return. 

Meanwhile I had opened the tablet : it was bound in plain red 

leather, with a silver clasp ; it contained but one sheet of thick 

vellum, and on that sheet were inscribed, within a double pentacle, 

words in old monk\s\v L^iiw^ which are literally to be translated 

tins ;-^*^ On all that W, e^^ tc,^\ ^\^^\^'Cv\^^^^'^\&— sentient or 
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inanimate, living or dead— as moves the needle, so work my will I 
Accursed De the house, and restless be the dwellers therein." 

We found no more. Mr. J burnt the tablet and its anathema. 

Se razed to the foundations the part of the building containing the 
secret room with the chamber over it. He had then the courage 
to inhabit the house himself for a month, and a quieter, better- 
conditioned house could not be found in all London. Subsequently 
lie let it to advantage, and his tenant has made no complaints. 



THE END. 
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